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Preface to the print edition 


This is the print edition of the Sanskrit for Beginners guide hosted at 
learnsanskrit.org. We generated this PDF document on 9 October 2022 by pro- 


cessing our website with a special program. 


This PDF contains all of the same content that our website does. Although PDFs 
are less interactive than a standard web page, they are easier to print or to use 
with e-readers or similar devices. We hope that you find this PDF useful for your 


needs. 


If you have any questions or comments about the material, please reach out to 


us at learnsanskrit.org/contact. 


Introduction 


For beginners 


Sanskrit is an ancient Indian language that is still spoken and written today, and 
grammar is the name for a language's rules. Our guide to Sanskrit grammar uses 
clear and simple language, and it does not expect any special background know- 
ledge. At the same time, our guide is as complete and comprehensive as any 


textbook on the market today. 
Acquiring and studying 


First, we want to tell you something very important about language learning: 


There are two ways we can develop skill in a language: we can acquire it or 
we can study it. Acquiring and studying need different methods and pro- 


duce different results. 


Someone who has acquired Sanskrit can understand Sanskrit as quickly and eas- 
ily as you can understand this sentence. We acquire Sanskrit by engaging with 
Sanskrit content (such as stories and conversations) that we enjoy and under- 


stand. 


Someone who has studied Sanskrit can deeply explain how Sanskrit words and 
sentences work and what rules they follow. We study Sanskrit by learning and 


practicing grammar rules. 


Our guide focuses on studying Sanskrit and not on acquiring it. So if you want to 


acquire Sanskrit, we strongly recommend that you use the resources below: 


¢ Amarahasa: free online stories written especially for acquiring Sanskrit. 


¢ Samskrita Bharati (India, US): Conversational Sanskrit. Includes work- 


shops, classes, correspondence courses, and in-person events. 


¢ Vyoma-Samskrta-Pathasala: Online Sanskrit lectures in a classroom format. 


You can find more resources on our site's Resources page. 


What our guide can and cannot do for you 


There are countless resources for learning Sanskrit grammar. Why create anoth- 


er? We created our guide because we could not find a resource that was: 


¢ clear and simple 

* complete and useful 

* easy to search 

¢ delightful to the eye and ear 


¢ freely available 


Most importantly, we believe that a guide should do one thing well rather than 
two things acceptably. Acquiring and studying Sanskrit need radically different 


approaches, and we do not think they should be mixed in one resource. 


Think of our guide as a map of Sanskrit. A map gives you a basic sense of the 
world around you. A map is useful if you don't know where you are. But even 


the best map cannot replace the real world. 


Our guide can give you a basic sense of Sanskrit, and it can help you understand 
the words and sentences you see. But it cannot convey what real Sanskrit is like, 
because no grammar resource can. At some point, you must engage with real 


Sanskrit content. And that means acquiring Sanskrit rather than just studying it. 


If you have any interest in reading Sanskrit (as opposed to slowly translating it), 
we urge you to pair our guide with a resource that focuses on acquisition. Just as 
a map is secondary to the real world, let our guide be secondary to the content 


you experience. 


How our guide is structured 


Our guide has a tree structure. Its trunk is a list of core lessons that conveys 
Sanskrit's core principles, and its branches are the different topics we use to de- 
scribe Sanskrit's systems in detail. Once you finish our core lessons, you can read 
the rest of the guide's topics in whatever order you like. You decide what you 


want to study. 
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Each lesson in our guide covers one concept or a small set of related concepts. 
We make each concept clear and concrete by including multiple examples. Fi- 


nally, we end the lesson with a short review about the lesson's main ideas. 
We focus on concepts, not on busywork. This means our guide has: 


e no translation exercises 
¢ no vocabulary lists 
¢ no word drills 


* no memorization tasks 


It may be a shock to you that our guide avoids these devices. Many Sanskrit re- 
sources love and rely on them, and we used to love and rely on them too. But ul- 
timately, it is far more effective and far more enjoyable to engage with meaning- 


ful content that focuses on acquisition. 


Many resources also use complicated technical language to describe Sanskrit. 
Technical language is sometimes necessary. But as much as possible, we use 
simple and clear language that ordinary people can understand. And for each 
concept we discuss, we include plenty of examples to make the discussion clear 


and concrete. 


In case it is useful to you, lessons after the core lessons will also include the 
standard English and Sanskrit terms for each concept. These terms will help you 


more easily use other resources outside of our guide. 


How to use our guide 
It's simple: 


1. Read the core lessons and answer all of their review questions. These 
core lessons are the foundation for the rest of the guide, so it is important 
to study them well. A tree with a weak trunk will wither and crumble, but 
a tree with a strong trunk will endure and thrive. 

2. Once you understand the core lessons, read any topic you like. Choose 
any topic you like. When reading a topic, make sure to read its lessons in 


order. This is because each lesson in a topic builds on the previous ones. 
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Learning Sanskrit is easier and more fun when you have friends to help you. So 
please write to us with questions, comments, or anything else you want us to 


know. We love receiving email, and we will send you a reply as soon as we can. 


Since it is important, we will say this again: we strongly recommend that 
you pair this guide with a resource that focuses on acquisition. If you find a 
word or phrase that you do not understand, you can always read our guide 
for help, just as you might read a map when you are lost. 


What to use if you don't like our guide 


No resource is perfect for everybody. If you have decided that our guide is not 
right for your needs, we have other resources we can recommend. Please also let 


us know what you wish our guide could offer you. 


If you want to acquire Sanskrit, we recommend the resources we mentioned 
above. Or if you ultimately feel most comfortable with the textbook format, here 


are the English-language textbooks we recommend for beginners: 


¢ Introduction to Sanskrit Volumes I and II by Thomas Egenes. This simple 


and gentle series explains Sanskrit grammar bit by bit. 


¢ The Cambridge Introduction to Sanskrit by Antonia Ruppel. This beautiful 
work is friendly, methodical, and clear, and it is an excellent follow-up to 


the Egenes set above. 
You can find more resources on our site's Resources page. 


About the author 


Sanskrit is like a massive and beautiful forest. Many of the people who enter this 
forest get tangled in a jungle of complicated explanations. And a few unlucky 
travelers are eaten by the tigers of anxiety, boredom, doubt, and frustration. I 
created this guide to give ordinary people a clear and enjoyable path through 
that forest. 


I used to believe that grammar was the only way to learn Sanskrit. I now believe 


that most Sanskrit learners should focus on acquiring Sanskrit rather than study- 
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ing it. But there will always be people who love and appreciate grammar, just as 
I do. And there is certainly a need for a resource that explains Sanskrit clearly, 


simply, and completely. 


I dedicate this guide to my grandparents: B. Raghavachari, Mohana Ragha- 
vachari, the late S. Rangaswamy, and the late Malathi Rangaswamy. I also decid- 


ate it to you, and to all those who love and learn Sanskrit. 
24 September 2021 


Copyright 


This guide is licensed under a Creative Commons Attribution 4.0 International li- 
cense. This means that you can use this guide however you like, as long as you 


credit learnsanskrit.org. But please read the full license for details. 
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For experts 


This longer introduction is meant for advanced readers, such as teachers, schol- 
ars, those who may know some Sanskrit already, or those who simply want to 
know more about the guide. This page covers the same information as our intro- 


duction for beginners, but it does so in a deeper and more sophisticated way. 


If you are already satisfied by our introduction for beginners, you can skip this 


section and move on to the next one. 


Our intended audience 


Our guide is for anyone who wants to read Sanskrit literature and who wants to 
learn grammar to make sense of what they read. Grammar is a technical subject, 
but we do not expect any background knowledge in grammar, linguistics, or re- 
lated fields. 


Too often, resources for teaching Sanskrit (especially those written in English) 
use an academic and highly technical style. This is fine per se, but as a whole, 
this technical style carries an implicit message: “Sanskrit is something only an 


elite person can know and learn. If you are not an elite, Sanskrit is not for you.” 


We reject this idea completely. We believe that anyone who wants to learn 
Sanskrit should be able to do so and that it is our responsibility to encourage and 


nurture learners rather than throw them into a sea of rules and jargon. 


Second language acquisition research 


Our starting point, and the basis for our approach to Sanskrit grammar, is the 
main finding from second language acquisition research: acquiring and studying 


a language are different mental processes and respond to different techniques. 


The realm of acquisition is essentially one of subconscious, implicit, and organic 
growth in the learner's implicit mental representation of the language, which de- 
velops through exposure to interesting and level-appropriate content. Consistent 


exposure to such content over time is enough to acquire any language to a very 
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high level, perhaps when paired with the limited and ad-hoc study of explicit 


grammar rules. 


The realm of study is essentially one of conscious, explicit, and willful develop- 
ment of an explicit model of the language and its rules, which occurs through 
the diligent study and application of various rules, often to a list of intentionally 
memorized words. Consistent study of rules is enough to develop deep mastery 
but has little relationship to the fast and accurate real-time interpretation of con- 


tent in our language of interest. 


Although the exact relationship between these explicit and implicit modes of en- 
gagement is still unclear in the research, what can be said with some confidence 
is that the neurolinguistic processes involved are different enough to treat impli- 
cit (acquisition) and explicit (studying) approaches to language as two different 


activities. 


In the future, we'll add some links to the literature here. For now, we recom- 
mend the works of Bill VanPatten and Susan Gass. 


Focusing on explicit grammar 


In light of this division, we see the textbook model as fundamentally flawed be- 
cause it attempts to support the divergent activities of implicit and explicit study 
simultaneously. If implicit knowledge is knowing how to throw a ball, explicit 
knowledge is knowing the kinematic equations that describe the ball's trajectory. 
Knowing the calculus of kinematics has some incidental relationship to throwing 


a ball, but in a pragmatic sense, neither provides much insight into the other. 


Here is a small example of what we mean. A person rides a bicycle or skateboard 
or scooter or motorcycle but drives a car or truck and pilots a boat or airplane. 
The semantics of these three words are similar, but it is difficult to articulate a 
specific and explicit rule that accounts for the difference. Such is the real-world 


behavior of human language. 


Given this divergence between implicit and explicit representations of language 


and the approaches necessary to cultivate them, we have focused solely on build- 
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ing up an explicit representation of Sanskrit. This narrower perspective is pro- 


foundly liberating and allows us to perform one task simply and effectively. 
But perhaps we should address the critical question: why study grammar at all? 


Mainly, grammar offers a shortcut to working through ancient Sanskrit literature. 
We use the phrase “working through” deliberately: the slow, word-by-word ana- 
lysis of a sentence is completely different from the fast, accurate, and real-time 


understanding of a sentence that arises through acquisition. 


But there are other compelling reasons to pursue the study of grammar. Gram- 
mar is interesting for its own sake, especially given Sanskrit's long tradition of 
linguistics and grammatical study. Grammar can clarify doubts on usage and 
meaning for those interested in composition or exegesis. And grammar can 


provide structure for those learners who crave structure and certainty. 
What are the specific advantages of focusing solely on explicit representation? 


The first is that we can omit many of the devices that are shown in the literature 
to be ineffective, such as translation drills, conjugation drills, vocabulary lists, 
and other kinds of what we might call “language practice.” These devices sap 
time and energy from the student and are not particularly effective for acquisi- 


tion, which is their intended focus in the first place. 


The second is that we can sequence our content in an entirely different way. In 
the standard textbook, introducing a new topic for discussion is an expensive 
and costly thing to do, because the assumption is that the student must memor- 
ize most or all new material that is presented. But more critically, these topics 
must be presented with an eye to acquisition. As a result, important but gram- 
matically unusual features are either unreasonably delayed or introduced piece- 
meal and out of sequence. When we are free of these constraints, we can present 


Sanskrit's major systems clearly and comprehensively. 


If we omit any devices aimed at acquisition, what is our answer to the acquisi- 


tion problem? What do we recommend that learners do? 
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Simply, we encourage the use of resources aimed directly at Sanskrit acquisition, 


such as: 


e Amarahasa: free online stories written especially for acquiring Sanskrit. 


¢ Samskrita Bharati (India, US): Conversational Sanskrit. Includes work- 


shops, classes, correspondence courses, and in-person events. 


¢ Vyoma-Samskrta-Pathasala: Online Sanskrit lectures in a classroom format. 


That said, there will always be those who find anything other than ancient liter- 
ature to be a waste of time. Now that our grammar guide has matured, we are 
building an assisted reading environment for such learners. Assisted reading is 
not an optimal acquisition environment because the material involved is far too 
complex for beginning and intermediate learners. But we see such an approach 


as a pragmatic compromise for those who insist on grammar-based approaches. 


Style and intended audience 


Our focus is ordinary people who want to read Sanskrit literature and who want 
to use grammar to make sense of what they read. Perhaps some of these people 
are comfortable with technical expressions like “partitive genitive” or “past pass- 
ive participle” and delight in the intricacies of grammar. (We can certainly re- 
late!) But to most people, such terms are confusing, intimidating, and sterile. We 
want to include as many learners as we can, so we avoid this complex and highly 


technical jargon and prefer simple, everyday language. 
This does not mean, however, that we dumb down our content. 


As an example, one of the common Sanskrit suffixes is -ta. -ta is often termed a 
“past passive participle” suffix. This term is problematic in two ways. First, it 
doesn't make any sense (unless the reader knows about past tenses, the passive 


voice, and participles). Second, it is a poor fit for Sanskrit specifically: 


¢ Many roots use -ta in an active sense (e.g. gata). 
¢ Many roots use -ta without any clear past sense at all (e.g. Sakta). 


¢ The concept of “participles” is much less powerful than just considering the 


class of Sanskrit verbal suffixes (also known as krt suffixes) as a whole. 
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Rather than laboriously explain this suffix using terms that poorly fit the way 
Sanskrit works, we can simply say instead that the suffix -ta generally shows that 
someone “has acted” or “has been acted on,” with a few examples. The suffix is 
thus tied immediately to meaningful Sanskrit expressions and to English coun- 
terparts that the reader already knows deeply. And the learner doesn't need to 


memorize an awkward and ill-fitting term. 


To put it simply, we make a distinction between knowing Sanskrit and talking 
about Sanskrit. How we talk about Sanskrit doesn't matter at all. What matters is 
that we communicate useful knowledge to the learner in a way that they can 


easily understand and internalize. 


Core lessons 
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The Sanskrit language 


Our core lessons will teach you about all of Sanskrit at a basic level. Together, 
these core lessons will help you build a strong tree trunk for the rest of your 


studies. 


First, our lessons will focus on the Sanskrit sounds: what they are, how they are 
pronounced, and how they affect each other. We will then learn some of the 
sound change rules that Sanskrit often uses. Here is a simple example of a sound 


change rule: 


x + » 
PN: FPA > PN A Pad 
krsnah na yudhyate — krsno na yudhyate 
Krishna does not fight. 


(Don't worry about the details here; we will explain them later.) 


Once we finish learning about Sanskrit's sounds and sound change rules, we will 
learn about basic Sanskrit sentences. We will also learn about the three basic 
word types that Sanskrit uses. First, we will learn about naming words like 
“Krishna”: 


~ » 
PUT A TAC | 
krsno na yudhyate. 


Krishna does not fight. 


Next, we will learn about action words like “fight”: 


~ x 
PM A TAC | 
krsno na yudhyate. 


Krishna does not fight. 


Finally, we will learn about miscellaneous words like “not”: 


~ > 
PM A TA | 
krsno na yudhyate. 
Krishna does not fight. 
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We will end our core lessons by learning how to create new words in Sanskrit. 


Here are some examples of the kinds of words we can create: 


ade 
+H a 
yuj + a — yoga 


yoke, join, unite — yoking, junction, union; yoga 
~ Aa 
aM + 4 — ah 
yoga + in —> yogin 
yoga — characterized by yoga; yogi 
c ~ CS 
eH + 3M SAS 
karman + yoga — karmayoga 


karma (action) + yoga — yoga of action; karma yoga 


Together, these core lessons will give us a complete view of Sanskrit grammar. 
Once you finish these core lessons and know them well, you can explore the rest 


of our guide in whatever order you like. 
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Basic vowels 


Sanskrit students traditionally begin their studies by learning about the different 


Sanskrit sounds. We will start our core lessons in the same way. 


Why is it so important to study Sanskrit's sounds? It is because Sanskrit sounds 
often transform due to sound change rules. If we study Sanskrit's sounds closely, 


then we can better use and understand these sound change rules. 


For that reason, half of our core lessons are about sounds: how to pronounce 


them, what they are like, and how they affect each other. 


First, a note on scripts 


A script is a way of writing down a language's sounds. In modern times, 
most people write Sanskrit in the Devanagari (eaarRh) script. In the West, 
many people also use romanized Sanskrit, which uses an extended version 
of the Latin alphabet. 


Most of the Sanskrit in our guide is written in both Devanagari and in ro- 
manized Sanskrit. You can use a different script by accessing our online 


guide at learnsanskrit.org/guide. 


If you don't know Devanagari and want to learn it, see the Devanagari topic 
in our guide. But before you do, we recommend that you finish the core les- 


sons. 


How do we make different sounds? 


When we speak, a stream of air flows out of our lungs and through our mouth 
and nose. If we move our tongue, our lips, and other parts of our mouth, we can 


modify this flow of air and create different sounds. 


Simple and open sounds like “a” and “o” are called vowels. When we pronounce 
them, our breath flows straight out of our mouths. And by moving our tongue 


and lips, we can create different vowel sounds: “Aaa! Eee! Ooo!” 
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The first Sanskrit vowel is a. a is a simple and relaxed sound: 


4 


a 


We're still adding audio to the new version of our guide. For now, you can 
listen to all of these sounds through this resource from the University of 
British Columbia. 


Points of pronunciation 


If we change the position of our tongue and lips, we can modify the basic vowel 


a and create other vowels. 


How might we modify this sound? One way is by changing the point of pro - 
nunciation we use. Sanskrit sounds use five basic points of pronunciation, and 


you can see all five of them marked in the image below: 


From right to left, these points are: 


¢ the soft palate, which is the soft and fleshy area at the back of your mouth 


¢ the hard palate, which is the hard and bony area that is sometimes called 


the “roof” of our mouth 
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e the edge of the roof of the mouth, near the “hard bump” near our teeth 
¢ the base of our teeth 


¢ the lips 


When we pronounce a, our tongue rests near our soft palate: 


4 


a 


But if we change where our tongue rests in our mouth, we can create different 


vowel sounds. For example, we can move the middle of our tongue closer to the 


R 


1 


hard palate: 


Or the tip of our tongue might rest near the bump on the roof of our mouth: 


Ae 


r 


Or the tip might rest near the base of the teeth: 


oy 


! 


Or we might use our lips instead: 


3 
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By using these five points of pronunciation, we create five different vowel 
sounds. And by changing our pronunciation in other ways, we can create many 
other kinds of sounds. 


Review 


In the next lesson, we'll combine the basic vowels above and create a variety of 
different sounds. 


1. What are the five points of pronunciation? 


2. What are the five vowels that we learned about in this lesson? 
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Short and long vowels 


In the previous lesson, we learned about five basic vowels: 


4 Q rn 3 


a i ; l u 


These five vowels are like different ingredients in a kitchen. By combining in- 
gredients in different ways, we can create all kinds of new flavors. And by com- 


bining vowels in different ways, we can create all kinds of new sounds. 


In this lesson, we will learn about some of the new sounds we can create by 


combining the basic vowels above. 


Doubling a vowel 


Suppose we are drinking tea and want to make our tea sweeter. What is the dif- 
ference between adding one spoon of sugar and adding two? With one spoonful, 


our tea will be sweet. With two spoonfuls, our tea will be very sweet! 


In the same way, what if we combine a and a together? We get a new sound that 


has the same basic flavor as a but in a more intense form. We get the vowel a: 


ST 


a 


d is pronounced for twice as much time as a. For this reason, d is called a long 


vowel, and a is called a short vowel. 


We will study many different sound combinations in our guide. So let's use this 


simple format to describe them: 


A+ Ao a 


ata-da 
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To the left of the arrow, you can see the two sounds that we combine (a and a). 
To the right, you can see our result (a). You can read this rule as “a and a com- 


bine to make da.” 


Can we combine the other vowels we've seen so far? Yes, we can: 
Z+ FO 
iti-T 
H+ RHR 


ae Sia @ 


StI 


utu-wu 


lis very rare in Sanskrit, and it does not have a long version. So in total, these 


combinations give us four new long vowels: 


ST AR H 


a 


~ 
“I 
& 


Combining long vowels 


What happens if we try the combinations below? Do we get an “extra long” a? 


H+ a 
at+a-—-a 
A+ Al ? 
at+ta—-? 
31+ S3— ? 
aqat+a—-? 
ST + ST — ? 


aqa+da—-? 
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No, we don't get an “extra long” a. All of these combinations give us @ again: 


H+ HA al 
at+a—-a 
H+ a al 
a+a—-a 
a+ a al 
at+a—-a 
a+ ST — al 
ata-a 


To save space and make the pattern clear, let's write down all four of these 


changes like so: 
(SH, ST) + (H, HI) > 
aadt+aagd-a 


Here, (a, Gd) means “a or a.” So you can read this rule as “a or Gd combines with 


another a or d to create a.” 


Likewise, here are the rules for the other vowels: 
(2) +(%2) 8 
Go0+GA0-T 
(4, AR) + (FR, HB) > 


G20 th Sr 


(3,5) + (8, H) OT 


uiot+ui-dt 
Review 


We have now seen the first nine Sanskrit vowels. Here they are in their tradition- 


al order: 
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In the next lesson, we will continue to combine these vowels in different ways 


and create new sounds. Now, here are a few review questions: 


1. Which vowels are short? Which vowels are long? 
2. What do we get when we combine 4 and a? 


3. What do we get when we combine i and i? 
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Semivowels 


Just as we can combine sugar and salt to make new flavors, we can combine 


vowels that use different points of pronunciation to make new sounds. 


If the first vowel is not a or a, then it becomes a special shortened form. For ex- 


ample, i or 7 might change like this: 


%2+aO7 


(i,t) +a-ya 
@2+Noa 
GD+ a—ya 


And likewise for yu, yi, yr, yf, and yl. We can make similar combinations with 


the other vowels: 


%2+aO7 


(i,t) +a-ya 


(H, BH) +A 


(r,t) +a—ra 


ates 


l+a-—la 


(3) + HOF 


(u, i) +a—va 
And likewise if the second vowel is not a. 


Together, these combinations give us four new sounds: 


q q o q 


ya ra la va 
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Why do we add a to all of these sounds? We add a so that we can pronounce 
these sounds more easily. At the same time, adding a lets us create convenient 
names for these sounds. For example, we can talk about the sound ya, the sound 


ra, and so on. 


These new sounds are similar to vowels, but they behave a little differently from 
the vowels we've seen. So, they are called semivowels. Each semivowel uses a 


different point of pronunciation: 


¢ ya is pronounced at the same point asi and 7. 
* ra is pronounced at the same point as r and f. 
¢ Ia is pronounced at the same point as !. 


* va is pronounced at the same point as u and @. 


Semivowels are a part of a larger group of sounds called consonants. We 


will learn more about consonants in a future lesson. 


Review 


In the next lesson, we will complete our study of the Sanskrit vowels. For review, 


see if you can combine the sounds below correctly: 


$+3—? 


i+u—-? 


K+ =? 


f+i-? 


2+U— >? 


l+e—? 


3+31—? 


u+da—-? 
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Compound vowels 


In the previous lesson, we learned how vowels combine if the first vowel is not a 


or a. In those situations, the first vowel becomes a semivowel: 
a 
it+a—ya 

But what does happen if the first vowel is a or a? 


(4, M+R? 


(aa@ +i-? 


In this lesson, we will learn what happens and complete our basic picture of the 


Sanskrit vowels. 


e ando 


a and a@ combine well with other vowels. So when a or d is the first vowel, we 


get these new combinations: 


(4, WM) + (%, 3) 34 


(agjd+UidD-e 


(4, WM) + (SH) aA 


(aaj +(tuwtw—-o 


(SH, ST) + (FR, FH) > AL 


(aaa +f) —ar 


(4, M) +B AS 


(aja +l—al 


r and I are semivowels, and we have seen them already. But e and o are new 


sounds: 
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u aT 


e 


e and o are called compound vowels, since they are compounds of two different 
vowel sounds. Compound vowels are always long vowels. All of the other vowels 
we've seen are called simple vowels, and these simple vowels can be either 


short (like a) or long (like a). 


ai and au 


Can we combine a with these new sounds again? Yes, we can: 


(4, M+ FU 


(aa@ +e—ai 


(A, AM) + at Tl 


(a, a) +o—-au 


(H, ST) + AL AK 


(a,@) + ar—ar 


(A, ST) + As Aled 


(aja) +al—al 


ai and au are also compound vowels, and they are also long: 


=x \ 
* SAT 
al au 


Can we combine a with these sounds once more? We can, but the result is the 


same. There are no more sounds we can create: 


(H, M+ FU 


(a, @) + ai—ai 
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(A, SM) + At at 


(a, @) + au — au 


(SH, ST) + AR AK 


(a,@) + ar— ar 


(SH, ST) + SIG > AIG 


(a,a) +al—al 
Combining compound vowels 


We have seen almost all of the different ways that Sanskrit vowels combine with 
each other. But there is one loose end. What if the first vowel is a compound 


vowel? 


If the first vowel is a compound vowel, then we usually see the following 


changes: 


+H > Ha 
e+a—aya 
+95 4s 
ai+a—aya 


w+ Ao Waa 


o+a—ava 


w+ A MIS 


au+a—dava 
And likewise if the second vowel is not a. 


If these changes feel strange to you, it might help to remember where the com- 
pound vowels come from. For example, the compound vowel e comes from the 
vowels a and i. So when e is followed by some other vowel, it's as if the i sound 


becomes the semivowel y: 


QV+H584+384+39 


e+a-ati+a 
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4+ F+H5 MF 


a+i+a—aya 
We can think about ai in the same way: 


U+Ho H+ H+ T+ A 


dita—-at+ati+ct+a 


H+ A+F+H 59H 


a+atit+a—daya 


But if thinking about the vowels this way is too confusing, you can just memor- 


ize the four changes above. We repeat them here for convenience: 


U+ Ho WA 


et+a-—aya 


+95 4s 


ai+a—aya 


at+A— 44 


o+a—ava 


a+ A AGA 


au+a—ava 
Review 


We have now seen all of the fundamental Sanskrit vowels. Here they are in their 


traditional order: 
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Jo 
8 
oa, 


au 


In the next lesson, we will learn about consonants. But before that, here are a 


few review questions: 


1. Which vowels are short? Which vowels are long? 
2. Which vowels are compound vowels? 
3. What do we get when we combine 0 and i? 


4. What do we get when we combine au and e? 
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Consonants 


In the previous lessons, we learned about the Sanskrit vowels and how they 
combine with each other. In this lesson, we will learn about a new type of sound: 
the consonant. For example, the semivowels we saw in the previous lesson (ya, 


ra, la, va) are all consonants. 


We create consonants by disturbing the clean flow of air through the mouth. If 
we use the different points of pronunciation and touch them in different ways, 


we can create Many new consonant sounds. 


The first 25 consonants 


When we make sounds like “k” and “p,” the flow of air through our mouths stops 
completely. We pronounce the first 25 Sanskrit consonants by stopping the flow 


of air through the mouth. 


For example, we can create the sound k by touching the base of the tongue to 
the soft palate. We call this sound ka, because ka is easier to pronounce than just 
a 


h 


ka 


ka is pronounced when the flow of air continues in a gentle way. If it continues 


in a forceful way with extra air, we create a new sound kha: 


CI 


kha 


kha is called an aspirated sound, and ka is called an unaspirated sound. (The 
word “aspirated” just means “with extra breath,” and it is related to words like 
“respire” and “inspire.”). When we change how we use our breath, we change 


the basic sound ka to create something new. 
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But we can make other changes besides just changing our breathing. If you 
touch your fingers to your throat and pronounce the sounds “sss” and “zzz,” you 


can feel your throat and vocal cords vibrate. This vibration is called voicing. 


Sounds like “s” don't use voicing, so they are called unvoiced sounds. Mean- 
while, sounds like “z” do use voicing, so they are likewise called voiced sounds. 
All of the vowels we have seen are also voiced sounds. And just as we have the 


unvoiced consonants ka and kha, we have the voiced consonants ga and gha: 


7 a 


ga gha 


We can also make sounds by redirecting the flow of air. If we redirect this flow of 
air through our nose, we create the sound na. Since we pronounce ria with the 


help of the nose, it is called a nasal consonant: 
S 
na 


So from just the soft palate, we get five new consonant sounds: 


t- @ Tt Y Ss 


ka kha ga gha ria 


Now, what happens if we use the hard palate instead of the soft palate? We get 


five more consonants: 


7 3 Fa aA 


ca cha ja jha ha 
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What if the tip of the tongue touches the hard bump on the roof of the mouth? 


Then we get five more consonants: 


c d ‘Ss @ Ul 


ta tha da dha na 


And likewise when the tip of the tongue touches the base of the teeth: 


a | Q gq q 


ta tha da dha na 


Or when the lips touch: 


pa pha ba bha ma 


By using the five points of pronunciation, we have created 25 different conson- 


ant sounds. Let's consider all 25 of these sounds together: 


eH 


au 


ta 


al 


ta 


a 


4 


Gl 


ha 


ie) 


oO 


ha 


—_ 


x 


tha 


2A 
a 
Q 


s 2] 


AJ 


ag 


These sounds form a grid with five rows and five columns. The sounds in each 


row use the same point of pronunciation. And the sounds in each column have 


similar properties: 


e All the sounds in the first two columns (the ka and kha columns) are un- 


voiced, and the others are voiced. 


e All of the sounds in the second and fourth columns (the kha and gha 


columns) are aspirated, and the others are unaspirated. 


e All of the sounds in the fifth column (fia fa na na ma) are nasal conson- 


ants. 


This simple scheme, which is almost 3000 years old, lets us quickly understand 


how the different consonant sounds relate to each other. 
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The other consonants 
We have just a few more consonants to examine. 


Instead of stopping the flow of air, we can just constrict it. If we do so, we get the 


semivowels, which we saw in a previous lesson: 


Zq z a q 


ya ra la va 


ra has a rougher sound similar to what you might hear in Hindi or Spanish. And 


va is pronounced like a mix of the English “v” and “w” sounds. 


We can also disturb the flow of air to make a hissing sound. If we do so, we can 
make three new sounds: Sa at the hard palate, sa at the roof, and sa at the teeth. 


All three of these sounds are unvoiced: 


al q a 


Sa sa sa 


And finally, we can make a voiced hissing sound by using the soft palate: 


@ 


ha 


We have now seen all of the standard Sanskrit consonants. Here they are in their 


traditional order: 
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eH 
= a 
a) eS 


2 AI 
C| 


° 
Pe 
Q 
eg 
Q 
Nae 
oo 
S 
2 
S 


au 
O 
2 Al 
6u 
a 


co 
Qa 
is eo 
~~ 
Qa 


a oJ 
& 
car 

a AJ 


a 
os 
Q 
Qa 
Qa 
Qa, 
so 
Qa 


c= 
> 
Q 
oS 
Qa 
o 
= 
Q 


ya ra la 


In Devanagari, consecutive consonants are written in an unusual way. For 


details, see our lesson on consonant clusters. 
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Review 


We have seen almost all of the sounds used in normal Sanskrit. In the next les- 
son, we'll study two more sounds and complete our study of the Sanskrit alpha- 
bet. 


1. What point of pronunciation does ja use? What about da? 
2. Which consonants are nasal sounds? 
3. Is ya a vowel or a consonant? 


4. Is §a voiced or unvoiced? What about ha? 
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anusvara and visarga 


In this lesson, we will learn about the last two sounds in the Sanskrit alphabet. 
These sounds often change when other sounds follow them. But with what we 


have learned so far, we can easily understand these sounds and their changes. 


anusvara 


The first sound we will study is called the anusvara (“after-sound”): 


@ 


4 


am 


(We've added a before the anusvara to make it easier to pronounce.) 


The anusvara has its own distinct pronunciation. But often, its written form is 
used as a kind of “shorthand” for nasal sounds followed by a consonant. In each 
example below, we should pronounce the word on the left in the same way as 


the word on the right: 


ai: — OF: 

samgah — sargah 
ast: — Gee: 
samjayah — sanjayah 
Hele: — eal: 


samnydsah — sannydsah 
dad: > Wey: 


sambandhah — sambandhah 


If you would like to read more about the anusvdra, we recommend this 


short monograph by Shriramana Sharma. 
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visarga 


The next sound is called the visarga (“release”): 


ah 
(As with the anusvdra, we've added a before the visarga to make it easier to pro- 
nounce.) 


Generally, the visarga is pronounced like the “h” in “house.” It is pronounced at 


the soft palate. 


In modern times, however, the visarga is often pronounced like an “echo” of the 
previous vowel when it is at the end of a phrase. So ah is pronounced like aha, 


uh is pronounced like whu, aih is pronounced like aihi, and so on. 


The Sanskrit alphabet 


Here is the standard Sanskrit alphabet in order. First are the simple vowels: 


a mM = 2 FS 
Az A io 


r r ! 
Then the compound vowels: 
yc tC 
e al O 


au 


Then the anusvara and visarga: 
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4 4 


am ah 


oe 


Then the consonants: 


on 
S 
on 
a 
Lo) 
aghasg 

be) 

ese) 
a 
oS 


cha ja jha 


ay 
Gz) rq 


au 
O 
A 
6u 


dha na 


al 
&, 
cur 
a AJ 


| fia 
Q 
| ap os 
Pa 
Qa 
Qa 
Q 
Qa 
> 
Qa 


3B 
Al 
s 2] 
aa 
es 


q q 
aq OY a g 


In the list above, we have colored each letter according to the point of pronunci- 


ation it uses. Letters that use two points of pronunciation are left black. The 
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anusvara is also left black, since it doesn't use any of these points of pronunci- 


ation. 


Review 


Now we have seen all of the sounds used in normal Sanskrit. Our kitchen of 
sounds is well-stocked and ready for use. 


1. What is the sound ah called? What is the sound am called? 
2. In modern times, how is auh often pronounced at the end of a sentence? 


3. How is samcaya usually pronounced? How about sambodhi? 
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Syllables 


Syllables are groups of sounds that we pronounce as one unit. For example, a 
word like “beginners” has three syllables (“be-gin-ners”). Now that we know 


about the basic Sanskrit sounds, let's learn more about syllables. 


Why learn about syllables? First, knowing about syllables helps us have good 
pronunciation. Second, some of Sanskrit's rules are easier to understand if we 


know how syllables work. 


How to split a phrase into syllables 


In Sanskrit, each syllable has exactly one vowel: 
aT > ata 
Yoga — yo ga 
yoga 


ATU > AlHUT 


vydkarana — vya kara na 


grammar 


Traditionally, each syllable should end in a vowel: 


¢ ¢ 
Ss ae 
dharma — dha rma 


dharma 


~ ~ 
aq aa 
ksetra — kse tra 


field 


And the anusvara and visarga are in the same syllable as the vowel they follow: 


dthd > a thd 
samskrta — sam skr ta 
Sanskrit 
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gid e: a 
duhkha — duh kha 
difficulty, suffering 


If there are any other sounds at the end of our phrase, we include them in the 


last syllable: 


Cl 
sukham — su kham 


ease, pleasure 


dail — J ald 
vrksat — vr ksat 


from the tree 


To better understand these rules, let's read the first verse of the Bhagavad Gita, 
which you can listen to here. Here is the first half of the verse: 


aaa FOIA THAT FAC: | 


dharmaksetre kuruksetre samaveta yuyutsavah |! 


We split this into syllables like so: 
c~\ dS SN CoN ON SN 
THe PEA  VAAAPS AA 
dharmaksetre kuruksetre — dha rma kse tre ku ru kse tre 
> > 
aad FAs: = HA AATA AAA: 


samaveta yuyutsavah — sa ma ve td yu yu tsa vah 


Devanagari: a syllable script 


In the examples above, notice how cleanly each Devanagari word separates 
into different syllables. Each “unit” of Devanagari is its own syllable accord- 


ing to the rules above. 
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Light and heavy syllables 


There are two kinds of syllables: light and heavy. We usually pronounce heavy 
syllables for twice as much time as light syllables. 


Which syllables are light, and which are heavy? Generally, these syllables are 
heavy: 


¢ Syllables with long vowels. 
¢ Syllables that are followed by multiple consonants. 


¢ Syllables that are followed by the anusvara or visarga. 
And all other syllables are light. 


In the example below, the red syllables are heavy and the black ones are light. As 
you read through this example, try to explain why each syllable is light or heavy: 


© SN SX hana 
THAAPGAZ 
dha rma kse tre ku ru kse tre 


aaaM gga: 


sa ma ve ta yu yu tsa vah 


Review 


If you pronounce light and heavy syllables correctly, your Sanskrit pronunciation 


will be sharp and clear. 


If you would like to practice identifying syllables, you can try dividing the lines 


below. The first line is from the Purusastiktam, which you can listen to here: 


CEST FEI: TESTA: FEST. 


sahasrasirsad purusah sahasraksah sahasrapat 


The next line is from the Venkatasuprabhatam, which you can listen to here: 


Hla: GAAS Ta WHEAT: 


mdtah samastajagatam madhukaitabhareh 
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And the last line is from the Mahisdsuramardinistotram, which you can listen to 
here: 


ay fitatecte fan feta fe fdalicted Ale = 


ayi girinandini nanditamedini visvavinodini nandinute 
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Sandhi 


When we speak quickly, we make many kinds of small and subconscious changes 
to the way we speak. These small changes let us speak more quickly and 
smoothly. For example, some native English speakers will not pronounce the fi- 
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nal “g” sound of words like “walking” and “going.” 


These kinds of sound changes also occur in Sanskrit. Here is a simple example: 


ata fa > ala fe 
sita asvam icchati — sitasvam icchati 


Sita wants a horse. 


When we speak quickly, it is difficult to pause after the d in sita and start again 
with the first a of asvam. By combining these two vowels into a single sound, our 


speech remains fast and smooth. 


In Sanskrit, these sound changes are called sandhi, which means “joining” or 


“junction.” Sandhi refers to what happens at the junction of different sounds. 


Every language has its own sandhi changes. But Sanskrit sandhi is unusual be- 
cause it is often written down. For example, the Sanskrit words gajo and gajas 
have exactly the same meaning, but we use gajo in front of some sounds and 
gajas in front of others: 

Tal TR Trea | 

gajo nagaram gacchati. 


The elephant goes to the village. 


° lan 
TM de Teste | 
gajas tarum gacchati. 


The elephant goes to the tree. 


Why are sandhi changes written down in Sanskrit? Sanskrit speakers cared 
about the power of spoken language. Writing, when it was used at all, was 
meant to preserve the sound of spoken Sanskrit. So since sandhi changes appear 


in spoken Sanskrit, they usually appear in written Sanskrit too. 
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In this lesson, we'll learn a few basic sandhi rules. Studying these rules will also 


help us build up our awareness of different Sanskrit sounds. 


The basic principle of sandhi 


This is the basic principle of sandhi: 
Generally, sandhi makes it easier to speak quickly and smoothly. 


If you remember this basic principle, you can save yourself hours of time. In fact, 


this principle is so important that we will say it twice: 
Generally, sandhi makes it easier to speak quickly and smoothly. 


We urge you to read the examples below out loud. Read them slowly, and read 
them quickly. Notice which sounds are easy to say and which are difficult. Over 
time, your mind and body will develop an intuition for how sandhi changes 
should feel. 


Vowel sandhi 
Vowel sandhi is the name for sandhi rules between two vowels. 


Actually, we have studied most of vowel sandhi already. When we studied the 
different vowel combinations, what we were really studying were vowel sandhi 


rules. As a reminder, here are some examples of vowel sandhi: 


Etat fa > ata fe 
sita asvam icchati — sitasvam icchati 


Sita wants a horse. 


zR& A (an 
lel BIA Feata — Gaga Fala 
sita isum icchati — sitesum icchati 


Sita wants an arrow. 


ao 


~~ a fan 
lel Waa Festa — Aas Festa 
sita etam icchati — sitaitam icchati 


Sita wants this. 


Cll Jena Feat — Aidiana Fala 


sita udakam icchati — sitodakam icchati 


Sita wants water 


~ ~ SS a 
rirel Sed Sasi = aldleata Foote 
sita odanam icchati — sitaudanam icchati 


Sita wants rice. 


And a few more with a different first vowel: 


a © a 
Be say Fahd —S Te BIg Fala 
Sabari asvam icchati — Sabary asvam icchati 


Shabari wants a horse. 


g?R}¥ fan 
Wal FIA Feld — ANITA Peale 
Sabart isum icchati — sabarisum icchati 


Shabari wants an arrow. 


~ ~ Ys a 
WAN Migay Fold — Way BMiqay Festa 
Sabari odanam icchati — Sabary odanam icchati 


Shabari wants rice. 


visarga sandhi 


visarga sandhi is the name for sandhi changes where the first sound is the 


visarga. For now, we will give some basic examples of visarga sandhi. 


One common change is that the visarga becomes Sa if followed by the letters ca 


or cha: 


a fan 
Ta: Aled —S TSTAL Aled | 
gajah caranti — gajas caranti. 


The elephants walk. 
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and sa if followed by the letters ta or tha: 


RQ lan RQ lan 
Ta: fei S sa fasted | 
gajah tisthanti — gajas tisthanti. 
The elephants stand. 


The idea is that the visarga, which is pronounced at the soft palate, changes to 
match the point of pronunciation used by ca, cha, ta, and tha. When these 


sounds match, we can pronounce them together more easily. 


Another change is that the visarga disappears if a voiced sound follows it: 


fan fan 
TT: Tested | — WTS Teese | 
gajah gacchanti. — gajd gacchanti. 


The elephants go. 


fan lan 
Te: aaled | — Wl Aelec | 
gajah nadanti. > gaja nadanti. 


The elephants roar. 


RQ ° RQ 
Tet: STAH Fated | > FST STH FAT | 
gajah dmram pasyanti. — gaja Gmram pasyanti. 


The elephants see a mango tree. 


Just as a drop of water vanishes when it touches a hot pan, the unvoiced visarga 
vanishes when it touches a voiced sound. But one important exception is that ah 
becomes o if a voiced consonant follows: 
> s > 
UH: Fad — VTA FeAl 
ramah yudhyate — rdmo yudhyate 
Rama fights. 


lan ben fan 
UA: sald — TAT aid 
ramah jayati — rdmo jayati 


Rama conquers. 
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(an bane (an 
UH: gad — wal zala 
ramah hasati — ramo hasati 


Rama laughs. 


There is a complex explanation for this change. But, it is faster and simpler to 


just memorize it. 


Consonant sandhi 


Consonant sandhi is the name for sandhi rules where the first sound is a con- 
sonant. Here we will give one small example of consonant sandhi. When the 


sound m is followed by a consonant, it becomes the anusvara: 


lan ° fan 
UA: APRA Tedid > UA: APN Teste | 
ramah sdgaram gacchati — rdmah sdgaram gacchati. 


Rama goes to the ocean. 


lan ba ° fan 
UH: Faq Tala S Tat ad Tate 
ramah vanam gacchati — rdmo vanam gacchati. 


Rama goes to the forest. 


RQ ¢ RQ 
UH: Fae Weald Taal Tet Ta | 
ramah candram gacchati — rdmas candram gacchati. 


Rama goes to the moon. 


Remember: the anusvadra is often used as a shorthand way to write down differ- 
ent nasal sounds. For example, the two sentences below are written differently, 


but they are often pronounced identically: 
° lan 
UA: AP Teta 
ramah sdgaram gacchati 


UA: GUNS Test | 


ramah sdgaran gacchati. 


If we keep this in mind, then we have the same principle as before: m changes to 


match the point of pronunciation used by the following sound. When both 
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sounds use the same point of pronunciation, we can pronounce them together 


more easily. 


The avagraha 


Finally, you may sometimes see this symbol when you read Sanskrit: 


S 


' 


This symbol is called the avagraha, and it is not pronounced. 


The avagraha is similar to the apostrophe (') symbol that we use in English. In 
English, one of the ways we use the apostrophe is to show that a sound was re- 
moved. For example, the contraction “isn't” comes from “is not.” Here, the apo- 
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strophe in “isn't” shows that the “o” in “not” was removed. 


In the same way, we use the avagraha in Sanskrit to show that a vowel (usually 
a) was removed due to sandhi. Here is a common change that uses the avagraha: 
UA: Saray Told S TA saat Tot | 
ramah ayodhyam gacchati — ramo 'yodhyam gacchati. 


Rama goes to Ayodhya. 


The rule here is that if the visarga has an a on either side of it, all three sounds 
are replaced with o. Again, there is a complicated explanation for this change, 


but it is easier to just memorize it. 


Different authors have their own preferences on whether to use the avagraha or 


not. So although it is useful, do not assume it will always be used. 
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Review 


Most sandhi changes follow simple principles that are easy to understand. When 
in doubt, speak out loud. And if you want to learn much more about sandhi, see 


our Sandhi topic after you finish the core lessons. 


1. Earlier in this this lesson, we wrote that most sandhi rules follow a basic 


principle that can save you a lot of time. What is that basic principle? 
2. How does the phrase kausalyd icchati change due to sandhi? 
3. How does the phrase arjunah tisthati change due to sandhi? 
4. How does the phrase arjunah gacchati change due to sandhi? 


5. How does the phrase arjunah vanam gacchati change due to sandhi? 
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Sentences 


So far, we have focused on the smallest parts of Sanskrit: its sounds. But rather 
than count every grain of rice, let's simply savor the meal in front of us. In this 
lesson, let's consider Sanskrit from a broader point of view and discuss some 


simple sentences. 


Word order 


Here is a simple Sanskrit sentence: 
UA: Oat Teale | 
ramah sitam pasyati. 


Rama sees Sita. 


Rama and Sita are two of the main characters in the Ramayana, one of the an- 
cient Sanskrit poems. For much of the Ramayana, Rama and Sita are far apart, 
and Rama searches desperately to find her. So it is a happy thing that Rama can 


see Sita at last. 


Notice the word order in this sentence. The main action of the sentence is that 
one person is seeing another. The person who performs the action (rdmah) is 
called the subject. The person who is affected by the action (sitam) is called the 
object. And the word that describes the action (pasyati) is called the verb. 


In English, the usual order of these three is subject, then verb, then object. So 
English is sometimes called a “subject-verb-object” (SVO) language. But Sanskrit 
does not work this way. Like many Indian languages, it tends to use a “subject- 
object-verb” (SOV) order. 


Word endings 


Rama sees Sita, but perhaps Sita wants to see Rama too. So let's add another 


sentence: 
° HD 
UA: Ulat Tard | 
ramah sitam pasyati. 


Rama sees Sita. 


og 


° (an 
ala Tet Featal | 
sita ramam pasyati. 


Sita sees Rama. 


Here we notice something else. When Rama is the person seeing, we use the 
word radmah. But when Rama is the person being seen, we use the word rdmam. 


(ramam becomes rdmam due to sandhi.) 


All languages express meaning in their own ways. In Sanskrit, one of the import- 
ant ways we express different meanings is by changing a word. And usually, we 


change a word by changing its ending. 


Different word endings can show whether someone is the subject of a sentence 


(ramah), the object of a sentence (rdmam), or even something else entirely: 


Atal Wa Teale | 

sita ramaya pasyati. 

Sita sees for Rama. 

Cla UAT Ge BR Teal | 
sita rdmena saha nagaram pasyati. 
Sita sees the city with Rama. 
Ae THE Prae Fea 
sita rdmasya pitaram pasyati. 


Sita sees Rama's father. 


English uses different word endings in a limited way. We see one bird but two 
birds; I run in a field but someone runs in a park. But Sanskrit words use many 
different kinds of word endings. Some endings are very simple, like the ones 
above. But other endings are more complex: 

Atal WA Feat | 

sita rdmam pasyat. 


Sita sees Rama. 
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° \ 
ale Wa Waal | 
sita rdmam pasyet. 


Sita might see Rama. 


acl WA Gea | 
sita ramam pasyatu. 


May Sita see Rama. 


Changing the word order 


English uses word endings in a limited way, but the meaning of English sen- 
tences is still clear. Why? It is because English uses word order to make meaning 
clear. For example, “Sita sees Rama” and “Rama sees Sita” mean very different 


things. In English, word order is very important! 


But Sanskrit already makes meaning clear through word endings. Does this 
mean we can change the word order in Sanskrit? Yes, we can. All of the ex- 
amples below have the same meaning but use different word orders: 

UA: Oat Teale | 

ramah sitam pasyati. 

Rama sees Sita. 

ct WA: Feat | 

sitam ramah pasyati. 


Rama sees Sita. 

let Taal UA: | 
sitam pasyati ramah. 
Rama sees Sita. 

UA: Wala Aaa | 
ramah pasyati sitam. 
Rama sees Sita. 
Taal Get TA: | 
pasyati sitam radmah. 


Rama sees Sita. 
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ND 
Taal UA: Alar | 
pasyati radmah sitam. 


Rama sees Sita. 


Sanskrit sentences generally follow the subject-object-verb order we described 
above. But word order can change dramatically depending on the context. Cer- 
tain word orderings simply sound nicer than others, and some ideas are easier to 


understand depending on the order they appear in. 


Review 


Our Sentences topic contains more about Sanskrit sentences and how they work. 
But for now, let's change focus and learn more about the different kinds of 
Sanskrit words. In the next three lessons, we will learn about the three main 


word types that Sanskrit uses. 


1. What order does Sanskrit tend to use for its subjects, verbs, and objects? 


2. Why can we rearrange the words in a Sanskrit sentence? 
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Nominals 


In the previous lesson, we learned about basic Sanskrit sentences. Sanskrit sen- 
tences use three main word types: verbs like pasyati, “naming” words like ramah, 


and a third type that we'll study in a later lesson. 


“Naming” words like rdmah are called nouns. But Sanskrit has many other kinds 
of words that behave similarly to nouns. These include adjectives, which de- 


scribe a noun: 

~ SS fan 
PMT TM: Mela | 
krsno gauh khddati. 
The black cow eats. 
eT CAAT | 
Svetd svapiti. 
The white one sleeps. 
aaa Tht: fated | 
sukhino gajah pibanti. 
The happy elephants drink. 


pronouns, which replace a noun: 


a Gala | 
sa khadati. 
He eats. 

al carat | 
sda svapiti. 
She sleeps. 
dl fated | 
te pibanti. 


They drink. 


and numerals, which tell us how many of something we have: 
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ha get ~ 
Cal Tt: Tale 
eko gauh khddati 


One cow eats. 


RA 
WaT Calcd | 
eka svapiti. 
One sleeps. 
=~ aR fan 
Al TT: Talc | 
trayo gajah pibanti. 


Three elephants drink. 


For convenience, let's call all of these words nominals. “Nominal” is a word that 


means “name-like.” So a nominal is a word that is like a noun. 


Stems and endings 


Let's start our discussion with some simple nominal words: 


UH: 
ramah 


Rama (as the subject of the sentence) 


Tay 


~N 


ramam 


Rama (as the object of the sentence) 


Each of these words has two parts. First, there is a simple core that expresses the 


main idea of “Rama”: 


Ta 


rama 


Rama 


Second, we have an ending that modifies this basic idea in some way: 
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UTA + oo: 3 TA: 
rama + h > ramah 


Rama (as the subject of the sentence) 


TH+ 4 TAR 
rama + m—radmam 


Rama (as the object) 


rama is called a stem, and h and m are called endings. Just as many flowers 
might grow from a single plant stem, many words might grow from the same 


word stem. 


As you can see in the examples above, a nominal ending can show whether a 
word is the subject of the sentence or the object of the sentence. These endings 
can show other kinds of information too: 

a UA be calc | 

sa ramaya phalam dadati. 


He gives a fruit to Rama. 


4 THe AGATE | 
sa ramad balavattarah. 


He is stronger than Rama. 


Specifically, a nominal ending shows three basic kinds of information in Sanskrit. 


Let's learn more about what these three kinds of information are. 


Gender 


The first kind of information we get from a nominal ending is its gender. In the 
examples below, notice how the nominal ending changes. This change shows a 


change in the noun's gender: 


fan 
Wt: Fai | 
gajah pasyati. 


The (male) elephant sees. 
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fan 
Ys Fat | 
gajd pasyati. 


The (female) elephant sees. 


Word gender is similar to our real-world concept of male and female genders. 
Usually, male-gendered beings use a masculine gender and female-gendered be- 
ings use a feminine gender. Sanskrit also has a neuter gender that is neither 


male nor female: 


nw {| 
etat phalam. 
This is a fruit. 


Each Sanskrit noun has its own gender. If a noun refers to a person or animal, 
we can usually guess the noun's gender. But when a noun does not refer to a per- 
son or animal, it can be hard to guess what the gender should be. For example, 


consider the nouns below. None of these genders is obvious: 


ga 
vrksa 


tree (masculine) 


Ae 
phala 


fruit (neuter) 


fan 


STH 

agni 

fire (masculine) 
alfa 

kirti 

glory (feminine) 


aal 


nadi 


river (feminine) 
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senant 


army leader (masculine) 


Fortunately, we can usually guess a noun's gender by examining how its stem 


ends. We'll explain this more in a later lesson. 


Number 


The second kind of information we get from a nominal ending is its number. 
Simply, “number” is the number of items the nominal refers to. It might refer to 


one item, which is called the singular: 


fan 
st: FRaid | 
gajah pasyati. 
The (one) elephant sees. 


To two items, which is called the dual: 


a 
TT FWAqd: | 
gajau pasyatah. 


The two elephants see. 


Or to more than two items, which is called the plural: 
aR 
Tt: FRealed | 
gajah pasyanti. 


The (many) elephants see. 


Notice that the verb pasyati changes when the number of the noun changes. 
Verbs like pasyati have number as well. Usually, the verb's number and the sub- 


ject's number should match. 


Case 


The third kind of information we get from a nominal ending is its case. “Case” is 
a technical word that is hard to define. Roughly, a word's case is the role that the 


word plays in the sentence. 


Sanskrit uses eight different cases. Case 1 is usually the subject of the action: 


C (aN 
de: Fai | 
simhah pasyati. 


The lion sees. 


Case 2 is usually the object: 
CS * (aN 
Teel UTA Waid | 
simho gradmam pasyati. 


The lion sees a village. 


Case 3 usually means “by means of”: 
Cs ~ ° ~ 
Taal ART ATA Test | 
simho mdargena gradmam gacchati. 


The lion goes to the village by means of the road. 


Case 4 usually means “for”: 
CN ° ° RQ 
Taal ATS FTA STs | 
simho mdmsdya gramam gacchati. 


The lion goes to the village for meat. 


Case 5 usually means “from”: 


CS * (aN 
feat tag oH Tree 
simho vandd grdmam gacchati. 


The lion goes from the forest to the village. 


Case 6 usually means “of”: 


(tin (aN 
feel Tae AT Tale 
simho gradmasya nardn khdadati. 


The lion eats the men of the village (or, the village's men). 


Case 7 usually means “on” or “in”: 
y 
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(aa ia fan 
feat aT ate 
simho grame carati. 


The lion walks in the village. 


And case 8 is the person being spoken to: 
& fae ae TS | 
he simha vanam gaccha. 
Hey lion! Go to the forest. 
Using adjectives 
In Sanskrit, we can use adjectives without a noun: 
POT Teste | 
krsno gacchati. 


The black one goes. 
lan 

Ge: Gale | 

sundarah khadanti. 


The handsome ones eat. 


If we do use a noun, the adjective must use the same gender, case, and number 


as the noun it describes: 


PY: Ky: 
krsnah khagah 
black bird 

= > 
PAT TAT 
krsnau khagau 
two black birds 


PIT: HM: 
krsnah khagah 
(many) black birds 
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° e zR& 
UWA: PO Vai Taha | 
ramah krsnam khagam pasyati. 


Rama sees a black bird. 


More technically, we can say that an adjective must agree with the noun it de- 


scribes. 


Review 


Nominal words are one of the three main types of Sanskrit words. In the next 


lesson, we'll learn about the second main type: verbs like pasyati and carati. 


1. Nominal words have two basic parts. What are those two basic parts? 
2. What are the three genders? 
3. What are the three numbers? 


4. Choose one of the eight cases and explain what it means. 
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Verbs 


In the previous lesson, we learned that there are three main types of Sanskrit 
words: verbs like pasyati, nominal words like rdmah, and a third type that we'll 


study in the next lesson. 


Verbs are the core of a Sanskrit sentence. In fact, we can make a complete sen- 
tence with just a single verb: 

Waaied | 

pasyanti. 


They see. 


Roots, stems and endings 


Let's start our discussion with some simple verbs: 


fan 


aled 
nayantt 
They lead. 


fan 


AT 
nayast 
You lead. 


fan 


Aa 
nayamt 
I lead. 


Like nominals, verbs have two parts: a stem that carries the basic meaning of the 
verb and an ending that modifies this basic meaning. In the examples above, 
naya is the stem, and it has the basic sense of “leading.” By combining naya with 


endings like -ti, -nti, and -dmi, we create different kinds of verbs. 


But we can go deeper than this. Consider the verbs below: 
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fan aR 
44 + Ted > Aled 
naya + nti > nayantt 
They lead. 
“ fan “ fan 
aq + Fa — Azalea 
nesya + nti — nesyanti 
They will lead. 


fan fan 
Wad + Ted > AAA 
nadyaya + nti > ndyayantt 


They make (someone) lead. 


If we remove the -nti ending, we see three different stems: naya, nesya, and 
nayaya. All of them have slightly different meanings. But all of them have to do 


with “leading” something, and all of them start with similar sounds. 


Thousands of years ago, the people who studied Sanskrit grammar thought 
about words like nayanti, nesyanti, and ndyayati and considered them deeply. 
They decided that all of these words share a common element, ni, from which all 


of these stems arise. 


ni is called a verb root. Just as flower stems grow from a shared root, verb stems 
grow from a verb root. The verb root is short, compact, and contains the basic 


meaning of the stems and verbs that grow from it: 


al > Fa — Aaled 


ni — naya — nayanti 


lead — lead — They lead. 


atl > aE on 
> q4 — aeled 
ni — nesya — nesyanti 


lead — will lead — They will lead. 


at > aa — arated 


ni — nayi — ndyayantt 


lead — make lead — They make (someone) lead. 
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Not all verbs have a clear and obvious root. But most verbs do. 


Creating new verb roots 


Traditional grammar defines a list of around 2000 verb roots. But Sanskrit also 
provides a few ways to create new verb roots from existing ones. These derived 


roots modify the root's basic meaning in some way. 


For example, if we add i to a verb root that means “X,” we create a new verb root 


that “make (someone) do X.” You can see some examples of this below. 


at > aa — arated 


ni — ndyi — ndyayanti 


lead — make lead — They make (someone) lead. 


fan fan 
RK — AK Aled 
N 
car — cari — carayanti 


walk — make walk — They make (someone) walk. 


Note that i causes the sounds in the root to change. These kinds of changes are 


common when we add sounds to verb roots. 


We can even create roots by using different nominal words: 


fan 
WA — Fauld 
mutra — mutrayati 


urine, pee — He pees. 


We will learn more about all of these derived roots in a later lesson. But for now, 


let's focus on verb endings and the information they contain. 


Person 


Generally, verb endings express five kinds of basic information. The first is the 
verb's person. “I go” and “He goes” express the same idea, but each has a differ- 


ent perspective. This perspective is the person of the verb. 


Like English, Sanskrit has three persons. In the traditional Sanskrit order, we 


have the third person: 
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fan 


aid 


nayatt 


(Someone) leads. 


the second person: 


fan 


Aad 


nayast 
You lead. 


and the first person: 


fan 


Aa 
nayamt 
I lead. 


Number 


The second kind of information is the verb's number, which is the same idea as a 
nominal's number. As before, we have the singular: 


fan 


aid 


nayatt 


(Someone) leads. 
the dual: 


Add: 
nayatah 
The two of them lead. 


and the plural: 


fan 


dled 


nayantt 
They all lead. 
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Tense-mood 


The third kind of information is the verb's tense-mood. A verb's tense is just the 
time period a verb refers to: 


fan 


aid 


nayatt 
someone leads 


=\ fan 


Ald 


nesyati 
someone will lead 


X\ 


ddl 


neta 


someone will (eventually) lead 


add 


~N 


anayat 
someone led 
SN 
SCLC 
anaisit 
someone (recently) led 


fan 


let 
ninaya 


someone led (long ago) 


And a verb's mood is the way the verb expresses that information: 


X\ 


ddd 


~ 


nayet 


someone might lead 


ia Ts| 


nayatu 


(we command that) someone may lead 
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aad 


niyat 
(we hope that) someone may lead 


xX 


Aad 


~ 


anesyat 


someone would lead or would have led 


In Sanskrit, these two categories are usually combined, which is why we call 
them tense-moods. Sanskrit has ten different tense-moods combinations, and you 


can see all ten of them in the examples above. 


prayoga 
The fourth kind of information is the verb's prayoga. prayoga is similar to what 
we call “active voice” and “passive voice” in English. In Sanskrit, we have 
kartari prayoga (“agent usage”), which is like the English active voice: 

RR: HA Hala | 

narah karma karoti. 


The man does work. 


RA 
at: Cad | 
narah svapiti. 


The man sleeps. 


karmani prayoga (“object usage”), which is like the English passive voice: 
bat Ca bat 
ACT] HHA [had | 
narena karma kriyate. 


Work is being done by the man. 


and bhave prayoga (“stative usage”), which we use instead of karmani prayoga 


if the verb doesn't use an object. bhdve prayoga looks almost identical to karmani 


prayoga: 
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LN ~ 
qf | 
narena supyate. 


There is sleeping by the man. (The man sleeps.) 


pada 


The fifth kind of information is the verb's pada. Simply, some verb endings are 


called parasmaipada: 


~~ 
UI tet AC 
ramas carati 


Rama walks. 


And some are called Gtmanepada: 
s > 
Tal Aad 
ramo manyate 


Rama thinks. 


For some roots, parasmaipada and dtmanepada endings sometimes imply differ- 
ent meanings: 


fan 
at: Wid 
narah pacati 


The man cooks (for others). 


" 
a: Ad 
narah pacate 


The man cooks (for himself). 


But often, they don't have any major difference in meaning. We will revisit pada 


in a future lesson. 
Review 


1. What are the three basic parts of a Sanskrit verb? 
2. What are the three persons? 


3. What are the three numbers? 


4, What are the three prayogas? 


5. What are the two padas? 
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Uninflected words 


Sanskrit sentences use three basic types of words: verbs like pasyati, nominals 
like ramah, and a third category that we can call uninflected words. For ex- 
ample, the common word na (“not”) is an uninflected word: 

Trail 4 Tad | 

gajo na gacchati. 


The elephant does not go. 


What does uninflected mean? In Sanskrit, we can change a word to express dif- 


ferent meanings: 


al — Aaled 


ni — nayanti 


lead — they lead 


The technical name for these kinds of word changes is inflection. Many Sanskrit 
words are inflected, and many Sanskrit words are uninflected. Uninflected words 


can still be changed by sandhi, but otherwise, they always stay the same. 


For example, consider the examples below. In each sentence, the nominal and 


verb change. But the uninflected word na stays the same: 
ban fan 
Tat a Treat | 
gajo na gacchati. 


The elephant does not go. 


> fan 
Tt J TMA: | 
gajau na gamisyatah. 


The two elephants will not go. 


PA 
TST TP: | 
gajad na gaccheyuh. 
The elephants might not go. 
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Uninflected words are simple. So in this lesson, we will simply learn about a few 


different kinds of uninflected words. 


ca and va 


ca is acommon uninflected word that means “and.” Notice how ca is used in the 


examples below: 


UA: Slat FI: | 
ramah sitd ca gacchatah. 


Rama and Sita go. 


fan 
UA: Mel TWA Tale | 
ramah sitd gajas ca gacchanti. 


Rama, Sita, and the elephant go. 


In English, we use the word “and” just before the last item in our list: Rama, 
Sita, and the elephant. But in Sanskrit, ca comes at the end of the list of items: 


ramah sitd gajas ca. 
We can use va, which means “or,” in the same way: 


lan 
UA: Stal a Trae 
ramah sitd va gacchati. 


Rama or Sita goes. 


=~ aR 
UA: Slat Ast aT TST | 
ramah sitd gajo vd gacchati. 


Rama, Sita, or the elephant goes. 


We can also repeat ca to say “Both ... and ...” and vd to say “Either ... or ...” Here 


are some examples 


UA ST Gla A TSI: | 
rdmas ca sitd ca gacchatah. 


Both Rama and Sita go. 
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ia aR 
UA a Slat a Ta | 
rdmo vd sita va gacchati. 


Either Rama or Sita goes. 


In an earlier lesson, we learned that Sanskrit word order is very flexible. But it is 
not completely flexible. Specifically, ca and va cannot appear at the start of a sen- 


tence. This means that the example sentence below is not correct Sanskrit: 


* I TA: Ald Wes: | 


* ca ramah sita gacchatah. 
saha and vind 


We can also use uninflected words to modify the basic sense of another word. 


For example, there is a nominal case that usually means “by means of”: 
UAL Tisid WR Tres | 
ramo gajena nagaram gacchati. 


Rama goes to the city by means of an elephant. 


Do you remember what we call this case? We call it case 3. If we use the unin- 
flected words saha or vind with a case 3 word, we can refine the basic sense that 


case 3 expresses: 
~\ ~“ ° RQ 
UAT sist Ge WL Tes | 
rdmo gajena saha nagaram gacchati. 


Rama goes to the city with an elephant. 
x = CK ° lan 

UAT iste [dal BIL Tes | 

rdmo gajena vind nagaram gacchati. 


Rama goes to the city without an elephant. 


saha and vind usually follow the word they modify. 
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-tva 


As a final example, we can add the suffix -tvd to a verb root. If the root means 
“X,” the result means “having done X” or “after doing X.” Here are some ex- 


amples: 


al + A — Alen 


ni + tva — nitva 


lead — having led 


h+ a — hel 
kr + tva — krtva 


do, make — having done or made 


These new words are used like verbs. In the examples below, the first two sen- 
tences are simple, and the third one uses the -tva ending to create a more com- 
plex sentence: 

UA WR Teste | 

ramo nagaram gacchati. 

Rama goes to the city. 

UA: Ulat Tard | 

ramah sitam pasyati. 

Rama sees Sita. 

UAL AT Teal Glatt Taal | 

ramo nagaram gatvd sitam pasyati. 


Rama, after going to the city, sees Sita. 


Review 


There are many different kinds of uninflected words, but they are all used in a 
simple way. Once we create them, we don't have to make any changes for 


gender, case, number, person, tense-mood, prayoga, or anything else. 


1. Sanskrit word order is freer than English word order. Is Sanskrit word or- 


der completely free? Can we use whatever word order we like? 
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Prefixes 


So far, our core lessons have covered two major areas: 


1. Sanskrit sounds: how they are pronounced, what they are like, and how 


they interact with each other through sandhi. 


2. Sanskrit sentences: what they're like, what kinds of words they use, and 


how these words behave. 


As we come to the end of our core lessons, we will study the third and final ma- 


jor area of Sanskrit grammar: how to make new Sanskrit words. 


Let's start by learning about prefixes. Prefixes are small groups of sounds that 


we add to the beginning of something else: 


fa fan 
Tested > ANTodsled 
gacchanti — dgacchanti 


they go — they come (“go here”) 


Most prefixes are uninflected words. By adding prefixes to a word, we can 


change its basic meaning. 


Verb prefixes 


Verb prefixes are prefixes that we add to a verb root. These prefixes usually 
change a root's basic meaning in one of three different ways. Often, the prefix 


changes the root's meaning in a straightforward way: 


a + Weohed > BPeola 


d + gacchanti — dgacchanti 


here/toward + they go — they come (“go here”) 


Sometimes, the prefix creates a more idiomatic change: 


fan fan 
ad + Tested  sarrasted 
ava + gacchanti — avagacchanti 


down + they go — they understand 
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And sometimes, the prefix intensifies the word's basic meaning or produces es- 


sentially no change. 


Let's learn about two prefixes here. First is the prefix a-. (We add “-” to emphas- 
ize that this is a prefix.) d- has the basic sense of “here” or “toward.” Notice how 


it affects the basic meaning of the verbs in the examples below: 


HR fan 
Tested > ANTedsled 
gacchanti — dgacchanti 


they go — they come (“go here”) 
fan fan 

Aad > stlealecd 

nayanti — dnayantt 


they lead — they bring (“lead here”) 


Next is the prefix sam-. sam- has the basic sense of “with” or “together.” Again, 


notice how it affects the basic meaning of the verbs below: 


Ry ° HD 
Tested > BTedsied 
gacchanti — samgacchanti 


they go — they meet (“go together”) 


lan ° RQ 
ad > Gale 
nayantl — samnayantt 


they lead — They unite (“lead (others) together”) 


Prefixes can also be combined. Up above, we learned what dgacchanti and 


samgacchanti mean. So what do you think samdgacchanti means? 


fan fan 
Tested — GH Tedsled 
gacchanti — samdgacchanti 


they go — they come together; they convene (“go together here”) 
fan fan 

qed > AAlAaled 

nayanti — samdnayanti 


they lead — they gather (“lead together here”) 
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Nominal prefixes 


Nominal prefixes are prefixes that we add to a nominal stem. These prefixes 
usually modify the stem's meaning in a straightforward way: 
~ ~ 
Bh S Al 
Soka — asoka 


grief, sorrow — without grief or sorrow 


Again, let's learn about two prefixes here. First is the prefix a-. a- has different 
meanings in different contexts. But when attached to a nominal, a- has the basic 


meaning of “not”: 
lox CS 
himsa — ahimsa 


violence — non-violence 


qe > Ade 
bala — abala 


strength — without strength; weak, powerless 


If the stem starts with a vowel, we use an- instead: 


qe — alee (SA-3B) 
ista — anista (an-ista) 


wanted — unwanted 
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This prefix is related to the prefixes in words like “in-credible” “a-moral,” 


and “un-able.” 


Next is the prefix sa-. Like sam-, sa- has the basic sense of “with” or “together”: 


qe > Add 
bala — sabala 


strength — with strength; strong, powerful 
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Review 


Prefixes are quite simple. There are a few small subtleties to them, but we can 


discuss those in a later lesson. 
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Suffixes 


In the previous lesson, we learned that prefixes are small groups of sounds that 
we add to the beginning of something. A group of sounds that we add to the end 


of something is called a suffix. 


Sanskrit has many different kinds of suffixes. Verb and nominal endings are all 


suffixes. So are the suffixes that turn verb roots into verb stems: 


a+ 33 7a 


ni + a — naya 


lead — lead 


+455 a4 


ni + sya — nesya 


lead — will lead 
~ 

at+3— af 

ni+i—ndayi 


lead — make lead 


Sound changes 


Sanskrit suffixes can cause many different sound changes. Most commonly, a suf- 
fix will make the root's vowel change. Usually, the root's vowel will become a 


compound vowel, and that vowel might change due to sandhi rules: 


T+ Ho A+ Uo 


ni +a—ne + a—naya 


In English, we usually call these kinds of changes vowel strengthening. The 
idea is that a compound vowel is “stronger” than the simple vowel it comes 


from. You can see some examples of vowel strengthening in the examples below: 


a+ 33 a 


ni + a — naya 
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+3544 5545] 


ni + sya > ne + sya > nesya 


> lon 
+2 54+ 25 a9 
ni+i—nai+i—ndayi 
Since we know Sanskrit sounds well, we can see a connection between i, e, ai, 
ay, and dy: 7 is the root vowel, e and ai are its compound vowels, and ay and dy 


appear due to sandhi. This is why it is so important to understand Sanskrit's 


sounds and sandhi rules. 


Root suffixes 


Root suffixes are suffixes that we add directly to a verb root. Usually, they create 
nouns and adjectives. There are too many suffixes to list here, but let's consider 


two examples. 


First is the suffix -a. (We add the “-” sign at the beginning to emphasize that this 


is a suffix.) -a has many functions, but it commonly creates abstract nouns: 


(an ~\ 
fle ae 
vid — veda 


know — knowledge; one of the four Vedas 
fan 
ht — 4 
ji > jaya 
conquer — conquest, victory 
~ 
A a 
yuj — yoga 


yoke, join, unite — yoking, junction, union; yoga 


In the last example above, note that j becomes g. The sounds c and j often be- 


come k and g when certain suffixes follow them. 


Next is the suffix -ta. -ta does not strengthen the root's vowel. When added to a 


root that means “to X,” this suffix usually means “(has been) X-ed.” 
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qzRy& gzR& 
lI > Wd 
ji > jita 


conquer — (has been) conquered 


qI— Uh 
yuj — yukta 
yoke, join, unite — (has been) yoked, joined, or united 


(yuj becomes yuk due to sandhi) 


h+d— td 
kr + ta — krta 


do, make — (has been) done, (has been) made 


Can we use prefixes and suffixes together? Yes. For example, let's use the prefix 
sam- that we used in the previous lesson. In addition to meaning “with” or “to- 
gether,” this prefix can also mean “completely” or “fully”: 

dh — daa 

sanyjl — samjaya 


completely conquer — complete victory; Sanjay (a name) 


Let's try combining sam with the root kr above. By a specific grammar rule, this 


combination becomes samskr with an extra s. Does samskr look familiar to you? 


ath + d — Athd 
samskr + ta — samskrta 


completely or fully make; refine, perfect — perfected, refined; Sanskrit 


Nominal suffixes 


Nominal suffixes are suffixes that we usually add to nominal stems. As before, 


there are too many to list here. But as before, let's consider two examples. 


First is the suffix -in. When we add -in to a word that means “X,” we create a 


word that means “characterized by X”: 
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~ be aN 

aM + 4 — aha 

yoga + in > yogin 

yoga — characterized by yoga; a yogi 


(Note that the -in suffix removes the final -a of yoga.) 


Next is the suffix -tva. When we add -tva to a word that means “X,” we create a 


word that means “X-ness”: 


~ ~ 

aM +a > aT 

yoga + tva — yogatva 

yoga — “yoga-ness”; the state of yoga 


Review 


Sanskrit has many different root and nominal suffixes, and we can use these suf- 


fixes to create a variety of complex and expressive words. 


1. What does “vowel strengthening” mean? 


2. What is the difference between a root suffix and a nominal suffix? 
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Compounds 


This is our last core lesson. Here, we will learn about compounds, one of 


Sanskrit's most notable features. 


Compounds are words that we make by combining multiple words. Compounds 


are short and simple, and they save time for both the speaker and the listener: 


Talat Tq — TTL 
gagjanadm vanam — gajavanam 


the forest of elephants 


Sanskrit uses compounds extensively. In some styles of Sanskrit, almost every 
sentence will have a compound. And these compounds can also be quite long 


and intricate. 
In this lesson, we will learn about two basic types of compounds. 


dvandva 


In our first type of compound, we have two words that are in a list together. 


Here are some English examples of this type: 


¢ Indochina (India and China) 


* tractor-trailer (a tractor and a trailer) 


In Sanskrit, these compounds are called dvandva compounds. The word dvandva 
literally means “pair.” Any set of words that could be combined with the word ca 


(“and”) can be combined into a dvandva: 


Ua: Ga FT — Wad 


ramah sita ca — ramasite 


Rama and Sita 


UWA: Gla SAAN: J — Wasarsewum: 


ramah sita laksmanah ca > ramasitalaksmanah 


Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana 
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tatpurusa 


In our second type of compound, the first word describes the second in some 


way. Here are some English examples of this type: 


e “wallpaper” (paper for a wall) 
¢ “chessboard” (a board for chess) 


¢ “beekeeper” (keeper of bees) 


In all of these compounds, the second word is the main idea, and the first word 


modifies it. In Sanskrit, this kind of compound is called a tatpurusa compound. 


Here are some Sanskrit examples of tatpurusa compounds: 


THe Alal — TATA 


ramasya mata — ramamata 


Rama's mother 


THe FA: — TAA: 
rdmasya putrah — rdmaputrah 


Rama's son 


ramasya patni — rdmapatni 


Rama's wife 


The word tatpurusa (“his man”) comes from the words tat (“he, that one”) and 


purusa (“man”). So, the word “tatpurusa” is itself a tatpurusa compound: 


AST Fes: > Ages: 
tasya purusah — tatpurusah 


his man 


Understanding compounds 


Compounds are easy to understand if we know their context. For example, the 


word “wallpaper” probably has a clear meaning to you, and you might have even 
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seen or felt wallpaper before. But someone from another culture might create in- 


terpretations like: 


¢ “paper that is also a wall,” as in “I built this house with wallpaper.” 


e “paper that is on a wall,” as in “I hung my diploma next to my other wall- 


papers.” 


These interpretations don't occur to you because you know the cultural context. 


You know what wallpaper is. 


Many Sanskrit compounds are the same way. If you know their cultural context 
and are familiar with them, they are easy to understand. If not, they can be diffi- 


cult to understand. 


But what do we do if we don't understand the culture at all? Thankfully, there 
are some basic rules of thumb that we can use to tell compounds apart. For ex- 
ample, if the words in a compound are all names, or all foods, or all flowers — 
that is, if they all have the same “type” — then the compound is probably a 


dvandva. 


There are other basic rules we can use for the other types of compounds. We'll 
discuss these rules in a later lesson. (But as always, the best way is to read a lot 
of Sanskrit!) 


Review 


1. Describe the dvandva compound. 


2. Describe the tatpurusa compound. Think of your own English example. 
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Review 


Congratulations! You have completed the core lessons. Take a moment to celeb- 


rate your hard work and review what you have learned. 


We encourage you to set grammar aside for now and focus on finding interesting 
content. (See our resources page for details.) But if you want to continue, you 
can explore the other topics of this guide in whatever order you like. Go 


wherever your interests take you. 


Sounds and sandhi 


We started by learning about the Sanskrit sounds and their traditional order: 
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ya ra la va 
al q a @ 
Sa sa sa ha 


We then learned how to split these sounds into syllables: 
c~\ Ss ~\ Gy es S. 
qa PVA TA AAPSAA 
dharmaksetre kuruksetre — dha rma kse tre ku ru kse tre 


Then, we studied some simple sandhi rules and learned how these sounds com- 


bine with each other. 


Words and sentences 


After studying sounds and sandhi, we moved to sentences and words. We 
learned what Sanskrit sentences are like and how they behave. We also learned 
about the three basic types of Sanskrit words: nominals, verbs, and uninflected 


words. 


We learned that nominals express information like gender: 


zR& 

Tht: Fea | 

gajah pasyati. 

The (male) elephant sees. 
gzR& 

TT Gaal | 

gajd pasyati. 


The (female) elephant sees. 


case: 


fan 
TAL AT | 
gajas carati. 


The elephant walks. 
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= ° fan 
Tat si aa | 
ramo gajam carati. 


Rama walks to the elephant. 


and number: 


fan 
Tt: Fal | 
gajah pasyati. 
The elephant sees. 


& 
TTT FR: | 
gajau pasyatah. 


The two elephants see. 


fan 
ST: Fale | 
gajah pasyanti. 
The (many) elephants see. 


We also learned that verbs express information like person: 


fan 


aid 


nayatt 
(Someone) leads. 


fan 


Aaa 
nayast 
You lead. 


fan 


Aa 
nayamt 
I lead. 


number: 


fan 


aid 


nayatt 


(Someone) leads. 


add: 
nayatah 
The two of them lead. 


fan 


led 


nayantt 
All of them lead. 


tense-mood: 


fan 


Aa 
nayamt 

I lead. 
qa 
nesyamt 

I will lead. 


iN 


Addy 


\ 
nayeyam 


I might lead. 


prayoga: 


fan 


Aad 


nayast 
You lead. 


ata 
ntyase 
You are led. 
and pada, which we will discuss in a later lesson. 


Prefixes, suffixes, and compounds 


Finally, we learned about how to create new words using prefixes: 
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fan fan 
Tesied > ARTRled 
gacchanti — dgacchanti 


They go. — They come. 


lax lax 
lfeal > Seal 
himsa — ahimsa 


violence — non-violence 


suffixes: 


~ 
7 art 

yuj — yoga 

yoke, join, unite — yoking, junction, union; yoga 


~ NA 
am — aif 
yoga — yogin 
yoga — yogi 


and compounds: 


Ua: Gal FT — Wald 


ramah sita ca — rdmasite 


Rama and Sita 


THs Alal — TATA 


ramasya mata — ramamata 


Rama's mother 


Questions 


Together, these core lessons are a complete high-level summary of Sanskrit 


grammar. What remain, of course, are the details. 


1. What are the five points of pronunciation? 
2. Which vowels are compound vowels? 
3. What is the basic principle that most sandhi changes follow? 


4. Why can we reorder the words in a Sanskrit sentence? 


5, What are the basic parts of a verb? 
6. What are the basic parts of a noun? 


7. Describe one of the Sanskrit compounds we learned about. 
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Sounds 
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The sound system 


Our core lessons already discussed the various Sanskrit sounds in detail. Here, 
provide much more detail about how to pronounce and describe these sounds. 
Where appropriate, we will also provide the standard English and Sanskrit 


terms. 
Traditionally, Sanskrit has these main points of pronunciation: 


¢ the soft palate (kanthah, “throat”) 

¢ the hard palate (talu) 

¢ the top of the roof of the mouth (mardha, “head”) 
¢ the teeth (dantah) 

¢ the lips (osthau) 

¢ the nose (ndsikda) 


¢ the base of the tongue Gihvamilam) 
Some lists also include the chest (urah) as the source of the flow of air. 
In order, sounds pronounced with these points of pronunciation are called: 


¢ velar sounds (kanthya), or guttural in some old books 

¢ palatal sounds (talavya) 

¢ retroflex sounds (muirdhanya), or cerebral or lingual in some old books 
¢ dental sounds (dantya) 

¢ labial sounds (osthya) 

* nasal sounds (anundsika) 


¢ uvular sounds (jihvamiltya) 


Since va is pronounced with both the teeth and the lips, it is called labio-dental 
(dantosthya). And since o and au are pronounced with both the soft palate and 
the lips, they are called labio-velar (kanthosthya). 


You do not need to remember any of these new terms. We list them here just for 


your reference. 
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Vowels 


Also known as: svarah (“tones”), aksardni (“syllables”), ac 


Vowels are simple, open sounds: 


4 


a 


By changing a in different ways, we can create the full set of Sanskrit vowels. In 


this lesson, we will learn about all of the ways we can modify this vowel. 


Point of pronunciation 


Also known as: uccdrana-sthadna (“pronunciation place”) 


First, we can change the vowel's point of pronunciation. Sanskrit vowels use five 


basic points of pronunciation: 


¢ the soft palate 

¢ the hard palate 

¢ the edge of the roof of the mouth 
¢ the base of the teeth 


the lips 
By using these five points of pronunciation, we can create five basic vowels: 


¢ a with the soft palate 

¢ i with the hard palate 

¢ r with the edge of the roof of the mouth 
¢ | with the base of the teeth 


¢ u with the lips 


4 F # SF F 
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Vowel that use just one point of pronunciation are called simple vowels 
(samandksarani, “simple vowels”). If we use multiple points of pronunciation, 


we create compound vowels (sandhyaksarani, “joined vowels”): 


¢ e and ai with the soft palate and the hard palate 


¢ o and au with the soft palate and the lips 


GT at vu 


Length 


Also known as: kala (“time”) 


Second, we can change the vowel's length. Most Sanskrit vowels are either short 
(hrasva) and long (dirgha). Short vowels are pronounced for one unit of time 
(eka-matra, “with one measure”), and long vowels are pronounced for twice as 


long as short vowels (dvi-mdatra, “with two measures”). 
All of the short vowels, except for |, have a long version: 


7 ¢ FR GF 


a t cr u 


All of the compound vowels are already long, and they have no short form. 


There is also a third length, protracted (pluta), that is mainly used in Vedic 
Sanskrit. All of the simple and compound vowels can be pluta. pluta vowels are 
written with a 3 added to the end of them: 


4 ST SATS 


a a a3 


So, we have the pluta vowels 43, 13, 03, 73, 13, e3, ai3, 03, and au3. 
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Nasality 


Also known as: Gnundsikyam (“nasality”) 


Third, we can make the vowel nasal (anundsika) or non-nasal (an-anundsika). 


Nasal vowels are rarely used in normal Sanskrit. 
7 
a a 


Accent 


Also known as: svara (“tone”) 


Fourth, we can change the vowel's accent (svara). In Vedic compositions, accent 
is used extensively, but it does not appear anymore in standard Sanskrit. There 


are three basic accents: 


¢ anudatta (“not raised”) or grave, which is a low tone 

¢ udatta (“raised”) or acute, which is a high tone 

¢ svarita (“voiced”) or circumflex, which is mix of the high and low tones. 
But in many styles of Vedic chanting, the svarita is instead a plain high 
tone that is higher than the udatta. 


Here are the three accents as they are written in Devanagari. From left to right, 


we have anudatta, udatta, and svarita: 


4 4 4 


' 


a a a 


The different Vedic accents and their pronunciation are out of scope for our 


grammar guide. 
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-kdra and -varna 


In English, we often say “the letter a” rather than just “a.” Likewise, in Sanskrit, 
we can add -kdra to the end of any vowel to give it a more usable name. Thus 


Krishna says in the Bhagavad Gita: 


7. a 
BENTO STH SHA 
aksaranam akaro 'smi 


Of sounds, I am the letter a. 
We can also give names to certain vowel families. For example, a has: 


¢ three possible lengths (short, long, and protacted) 
¢ three possible accents (uddatta, anudatta, and svarita) 


¢ two kinds of nasality (nasal and non-nasal) 


In total, this gives us 3 X 3 X 2 = 18 different variations on the vowel a. You 


can see all of them below: 


aq | 
aT a at at at 
812 STR BR TA TR. 


We can refer to all 18 of these variations by the name avarna (“the a class”). 


4 


Two sounds in the same varna are called similar (sa-varna, “of the same 


varna”). 
Just as we have avarna, we also have: 


¢ ivarna for the 18 variations of i 
¢ uvarna for the 18 variations of u 
¢ rvarna for the 18 variations of r 


¢ Ivarna for the 12 variations of | 
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lvarna has only 12 variations because | has no long version. 


vivrta and samvrta 


Let's dwell on a a little longer. Have you noticed that a is slightly different from 


the other vowels? 


i and i have similar pronunciations, except that i is short and 7 is long. This is 
similarly true for the sounds of uvarna, rvarna, and lvarna. But although a and a 
are part of the same varna, a is actually slightly different from a and the other 


vowels. 


Except for a, all vowels are called vivrta (“uncovered”, “open”) because they are 
pronounced with the vowel cords uncontracted. a, however, is called samvrta 
(“covered,” “contracted”) because it is pronounced with the vocal cords in a 


more contracted position. 


To compare these sounds to English, we can say that all the sounds in ivarna 


sound like the “ee” in “teeth” but with different modifications. But although a 
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sounds like the “a” in “father,” a does not have that sound. Instead, a sounds like 


the “u” in “mud.” 
Review 


Each of the vowels a, i, u, and r has 18 different forms (3 lengths, 3 accents, and 
optional nasality). Each of the vowels |, e, ai, 0, and au has just 12 different 


forms, since | has no long form and the others have no short form. 


1. What are the three vowel lengths? 
2. What are the three vowel accents? 
3. Which vowels are in uvarna? 


4. Which vowels are samvrta? 
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Consonants 


Also known as: vyafijandni (“embellishments”), hal 


Consonants are sounds that we pronounce by changing the basic flow of air 


through the mouth. In Sanskrit, consonants use three different kinds of air flow: 


* sprstam: full contact at the points of pronunciation. Air no longer flows 
through the mouth at all. This applies for the sounds ka through ma. 

* isatsprstam: slight contact at the points of pronunciation. Air flows 
through the mouth in a highly constricted way. This applies for the sounds 
ya through va. 

¢ isadvivrtam: loose contact at the points of pronunciation. Air flows 
through the mouth in a less constricted way. This applies for the sounds sa 


through ha. 


ka through ma 


Also known as: sparsah (“contacted (sounds)”) 


The first twenty-five consonants are often arranged in a square with 5 rows and 


5 columns: 
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d| FH 
6] Fa 


ha ja jha ha 


Q 
a 
Q 


ha 


ae 
OH 
A 
6u 
g 


ta 


—_ 


al 
x 
cur 
AJ 


ta tha da dha na 


8 
aA 
S 2] 
+ 
es 


For all of these sounds, the points of pronunciation make full contact with each 
other. Thus they are called sparsah (“contacts”). In English grammar, the nasal 


sounds are called nasals, and the rest are called stops. 
As a reminder, here is how these sounds are usually described: 


¢ The sounds in the first and second columns are called unvoiced 


(aghosah), and the others are called voiced (ghosavantah). 


¢ The sounds in the second and fourth columns are called aspirated 


(mahapranah), and the others are called unaspirated (alpapranah). 


¢ The sounds in the fifth column are called nasal (anundsikah). 


ya through va 


Also known as: antahsthah (“in-between (sounds)”) 
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In Sanskrit, the four semivowels are called antahstha (“in-between”), perhaps 
because these consonants are pronounced in a way that is in-between vowels 


and other consonants: 


Zq z a q 


ya ra la va 
Semivowels can also be nasalized. For example, the anusvdra is pronounced like 
a nasal y when y follows it. 


$a through ha 


Also known as: tismdnah (“vapor (sounds)”) 


The last four sounds are called sibilants in English grammar and adsmdnah in 
Sanskrit: 


al q a @ 


Sa sa sa ha 


As a reminder, ha is voiced. But Sa, sa, and sa are not. 


la 


In certain styles of Vedic recitation, a da sound between vowels becomes la. And 


likewise, a dha sound between vowels becomes [ha: 


e) 28 


la lha 


These consonants appear only in Vedic compositions. 
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-kara and -varga 


As with the vowels, we can add -kdra to the end of any consonant to give it a 


more usable name. But ra is called repha (“snarl,” “burr”) instead: 


h > HAIL: 
ka — kakarah 
ka — The letter ka 


S 
C7 
ra — rephah 


ra — The letter ra 


We can also use the word -varga (“group, division”) to refer to sets of conson- 


ants with similar properties. We have: 


¢ kavarga for the first five consonants (ka kha ga gha na) 
* cavarga for the next five consonants (ca cha ja jha na) 

¢ tavarga for the next five consonants (ta tha da dha na) 

¢ tavarga for the next five consonants (ta tha da dha na) 

¢ pavarga for the next five consonants (pa pha ba bha ma) 
* yavarga for the semivowels (ya ra la va) 


* Savarga for the sibilants (Sa sa sa ha) 


Review 


1. Which sounds are in Savarga? 


2. What is another name for the consonant ra? 
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Other sounds 


In this lesson, we will revisit the anusvdra and the visarga. We will also learn 


about two variants of the visarga: the upadhmdniya and the jihvamilztya. 


anusvara 


The anusvara appears due to sandhi. Usually, it appears when the sound m is fol- 


lowed by a consonant sound: 


(an aon ° (an 
TA: Ta aed UAT Taui afea 
ramah ravanam hanti — rdmo ravanam hanti 


Rama kills Ravana. 


How is the anusvdra pronounced? The anusvara is a “pure nasal” sound that has 
no equivalent in English. You can approximate it by pronouncing m while press- 


ing your tongue against the roof of your mouth. 


However, the anusvdra often becomes many other sounds due to sandhi. If it is 
followed by any consonant except for the ones in Savarga (Sa sa sa ha), it usually 


becomes the closest matching nasal sound: 


G1: — OF: 


samgah — sangah 


asta: > Gea: 


samjayah — sanjayah 
Gee: — Aeala: 
samnydsah — sannydsah 


dae: > Gly: 


sambandhah — sambandhah 
And in front of yavarga sounds (ya ra la va), it becomes a nasalized semivowel. 


In general, people don't like writing these nasal sounds out, so they use the 


anusvara as a shorthand. 
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If you would like to read more about the anusvdra, we recommend this 


short monograph by Shriramana Sharma. 


visarga 


Like the anusvara, the visarga also appears due to sandhi. When a word ends in 


ans or anr sound, that sound becomes the visarga: 


Ta — Ta: 
ramas — ramah 


Rama 


A — Ald: 
matar — matah 


mother! 


Traditionally, the visarga is often called the visarjantya, which has essentially 


the same meaning as the word visarga. 
jthvamiliya and upadhmdniya 


There are two variants of the visarga that are worth knowing. These variants are 


often used in spoken Sanskrit, but they are not usually written down. 


The first is the jihvamiliya. In English linguistics, this is called a voiceless 
uvular fricative. This sound is like the visarga, but it is pronounced further back 
in the base of the throat. The jihvamiliya, if it is used, is used in front of the con- 


sonants ka and kha. 


The second is the upadhmdniya. In English, this sound is called a voiceless 
bilabial fricative. This sound is similar to the English “f” sound, but it is not pro- 
nounced with any help from the teeth; it is pronounced only with the lips. The 


upadhmaniya, if it is used, is used in front of the consonants pa and pha. 
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Modern pronunciation 


If you listen to modern Sanskrit pronunciation closely, you might hear certain 
pronunciations that differ from the traditional descriptions. In this lesson, we 


will describe some of these differences. 
r, f, and | 


The ancient descriptions are clear that r, 7, and | are vowel sounds. Even so, 


modern speakers often pronounce these vowels like so: 


PM — PHN, HM, PA 


krsna — krisna, krusna, krrsna 
Mdi— 1, TAAc1, 44 Lf 
pitrn — pitrin, pitrin, pitrrn 

fan fan 
ad =a (sa, aq, tod, 4d 
kIpta — klipta, klupta, klripta, klrupta 


L, especially, has many variants, perhaps because it is so rare. 


The visarga 


In modern times, the visarga is often pronounced as an echo of the previous 


vowel when at the end of a word or sentence: 


qzR& QAR 
Ue => elle 
munih — munihi 


SN San 


d: > dle 


taih — taihi 


nauh — nauhu 


on 


jna 


The combination jna often has these pronounciations: 
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fan fan 

leet — Th oT14 
“N “N 

vyndnam — vigyanam 

(northern style) 

fan fan 

Tegild{ — Told 
“N “N 

vyndnam — vighyanam 


(southern style) 


hna and hma 


The combinations hna and hma often have these pronunciations: 


We > Wee 


ahna — anha 


Sal — ste 


brahma — bramha 


Sandhi 
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The sandhi system 


When we speak quickly, we make many kinds of small and subconscious changes 
to the way we speak. In Sanskrit, these sound changes are called sandhi, which 
means “joining” or “junction.” In this topic, we will study the different types of 


sandhi in more detail. 


There are many different kinds of sandhi changes. If a vowel comes first, it is 


called vowel sandhi: 


Clal Jana Feat — Aidiana sala 


sita udakam icchati — sitodakam icchati 


Sita wants water 


If a visarga comes first, it is called visarga sandhi: 


(an (an 
UA: SEH Teal — UA saHA wala 
ramah udakam icchati — rama udakam icchati 


Rama wants water. 


And if a consonant comes first, it is called consonant sandhi: 


fan fan 
it nN nN — st ~ nN 
hanum4an jalam icchati + hanumdn jalam icchati 


Hanuman wants water 


When we learn about sandhi changes, we should also know where they occur. 


Some sandhi changes occur between the different parts of a single word: 


~ fan Lan 
4+ 3+ fed — aaled 
ne +a + nti > nayanti 
They lead. 


Ta + 24 > Tea 
gaja + ina — gajena 


by the elephant 


Others occur between two different words: 
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OX bay ~ 
lal Seay Fala | — Aarewa Fata | 
sita udakam icchati. — sitodakam icchati. 


Sita wants water 


Sandhi changes within a single word must always be followed, and sandhi 
changes between words occur optionally. But although these changes are option- 


al, most Sanskrit texts will use them. 
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Vowel sandhi 


Also known as: svara-sandhi, ac-sandhi 
Vowel sandhi is the name for sandhi changes between two adjacent vowels. 


Here is a simple example of vowel sandhi: 


dial JanHy guala — didienr guata 


sita udakam icchati — sitodakam icchati 


Sita drinks water. 


Table of changes 
Generally, there are two ways we can describe sandhi rules: 


1. The traditional approach is to study rules. This approach can be difficult at 
first. But over time, it helps us master all of sandhi's details. 

2. The Western approach is to arrange these changes in a table or grid. This 
approach is simplistic and misses many details. But it is often easier for be- 


ginners to understand. 


Each approach has its strengths and weaknesses. In this lesson, we will use both. 


To start, here is a table that shows the basics of vowel sandhi between two words: 
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a/a Yt u/u t/f e ai oO au 
a ya va ra a, da o' ava a 
a ya va ra ada ada ada ava a 
e T vi ri al ai al avi i 
e T VE TT at at at avi ib 
) yu a ru au au au avu u 
O yu u ru au au au avi u 
ar yr vr r ar ar ar avr ie 
ar yt vr r ar ar ar avr Le 
al ye ve re ae ae ave ave e 
al yat val ral aal dai aal aval ai 
au yo vo ro ao ao ao avo oO 
au yau vau rau a au a au a au avau au 


To use this table, find the first sound on the top row and the second sound on 
the right column. The corresponding cell in the table is the result. For example, if 


the first sound is i or i and the second sound is d, then the result is ya. 
For details, read the rules below. 


Similar vowels 


If the two vowels are similar, they combine and become long: 


Etat fq — Ula fe 
Bay Fala — Tay Seale 
sita asvam icchati — sitasvam icchati 


Sita wants a horse. 


fan [an 
Wal BA Festa —S WGA Fast 
Sabart isum icchati — sabarisum icchati 


Shabari wants an arrow. 
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Dissimilar vowels 
If the two vowels are not similar, one of three things happens. 


First: if the first vowel is simple and not a or d, it becomes a semivowel: 


a g a 
Ba say Fold —S Was BaIy Fala 
Sabari asvam icchati — Sabary asvam icchati 


Shabari wants a horse. 


a is a 
Beal Sand Fala S was Sang Fala 
Sabari udakam icchati — sabary udakam icchati 


Shabari wants water. 


Second: if the first vowel is a or a, the two vowels combine and become a com- 


pound vowel: 


Cla Jena Feat — diana Faala 


sita udakam icchati — sitodakam icchati 


Sita wants water 


But if the second vowel is r, 7, or 1, it becomes a semivowel instead: 
dia eft wala — dials waata 
a 
sita rsim pasyati — sitarsim pasyati 
Sita sees a rishi. 


(Note that the result is ar, not ar.) 


Third: if the first vowel is a compound vowel (e, ai, 0, au), it becomes ay, dy, av, 


or av, respectively: 
d+ 84+ fed — Aled 
ne +a + nti > nayanti 
They lead. 


A fan (an 
H+ A + ied > Adie 
bho + a + nti — bhavanti 
They become. 


2d 


These rules explain most of vowel sandhi. With a few more specific rules, we will 


have a nearly complete picture of vowel sandhi in Sanskrit. 


Compound vowels at the end of a word 


At the end of a word, the compound vowels -e, -ai, and -o usually make extra 


changes. 


Let's start with -ai since it changes in a more simple way. -ai becomes -d when a 
vowel follows it. The idea is that -ai first becomes -dy, as we saw above. Then 


the y sound is dropped: 


oes stay cary — cea ated zara 
tasyai asvam dadami — tasyd asvam dadami. 
I give her a horse. 

\ (aN ° (aN 
Ae Sah aalll — dell Jah aqila | 
tasyai udakam dadami — tasyd udakam dadami. 


I give her water. 


In these examples, note that tasya ends with a vowel and the next word starts 
with a vowel. Does vowel sandhi happen again? No. tasyd does not combine fur- 
ther. 


-e generally follows the same pattern as -ai. -e becomes -a in front of most vow- 


els: 


£28 ~~ ~~ 
d STAA Sede | > d STAY Fes | 
te dmram icchanti. — ta @mram icchanti. 


They want a mango. 


bat ~~ ~ 
d Sah Swed | > d Sah Fasled | 
te udakam icchanti. — ta udakam icchanti. 


They want water. 


But if the second vowel is a, then -e doesn't change. Instead, the a disappears: 
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bang ~~ bay ~~ 
dd SdH SeSlecd | — d SMA SeSlcd | 
te asvam icchanti. — te '§vam icchanti. 


They want a horse. 


This change is similar to what happens in the combination ah + a. a disappears 


often in Sanskrit: 


fan boy azR& 
UTA: SdH Ses | — TAT SdH Fest | 
ramah asvam icchati. — rdmo 'svam icchati. 


Rama wants a horse. 
-o generally follows the same pattern as -e. 


Vowels that don't use sandhi 


The vowels -i, -a and -e, if they are part of a word that uses the dual number, are 


never changed by sandhi: 


STH SIRI 

agni apasyam 

I saw the two fires. 
Ul Wg Taal 
ramo bahia udyacchati 


Rama raises his two arms. 


yd ~ 
A OA State 
tau labhete asvadn 


The two of them obtain horses. 


Verb prefixes 


If a verb prefix ends with a or a and the root starts with r, the two combine to 


form ar instead of the usual ar: 
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34 + eafa — soraa 

upa + rcchati — uparcchati 

(Someone) approaches. 

(a + r becomes Gr because upa is a verb prefix.) 
dint a=ala — daasia 

sita rcchati — sitarcchati 


Sita goes. 


(a + r becomes ar because sitd is not a verb prefix.) 


Review 


There are many small details to vowel sandhi. But this lesson is a complete sum- 
mary of its most common patterns. As you read more Sanskrit, you will under- 


stand vowel sandhi instinctively. 


We do not recommend memorizing the rules above. But if you would like to 


practice these rules, you can try applying sandhi changes to the examples below: 


ale Ta Feat | 

sitd eva prcchati. 

Sita herself asks. 

BAT: HAllel Ted | 
asvah phalani icchanti. 

The horses wants the fruits. 
A RAT SETS: | 
narau nagardni agacchatah. 


Two men come to the city. 
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visarga sandhi 


visarga sandhi is the name for sandhi changes where the first sound is the 


visarga. Here is a simple example of visarga sandhi: 
~ fan ~~ _S fan 
TH: abgA Sala —S Ta atgA Seale 
ramah yoddhum icchati — rdmo yoddhum icchati. 
Rama wants to fight. 


Many Sanskrit words end in the visarga, so visarga sandhi is very common. 


Where does the visarga come from? 


The visarga itself comes from a sandhi change. s and r become the visarga when 


they appear at the end of a word: 


Ta — Ta: 
ramas — ramah 


Rama 


AK — Ald: 
matar — matah 


mother! 


Most of the visargas you hear and see will come from s. A very small number will 
come from r. If the visarga comes from r, its sandhi rules have some small differ- 


ences. So it is important for us to know which sound the visarga comes from. 


Table of changes 


Some learners find it helpful to see these sandhi changes in a table. So, here is a 


basic summary of visarga sandhi: 
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-as -as -S =P 
Ge a i is a 
a a r r other vowels 
) a r r voiced consonants 
as as § § c, ch 
as ds $ $ t, th 
as as S S t, th 
ah ah h h other consonants 


To use this table, find the ending of the word on the top row. Then find the 
second sound in the right column. The corresponding cell in the table is the res- 
ult. For example, if the first term ends in -ds and the next one starts with c or ch, 


then the result is -aé. 


Common changes 
Some changes are common and apply to all visarga sounds. 


If the second sound is unvoiced, the visarga can become §, s, or s to match the 


second sound's point of pronunciation. Here are some examples: 


zR& zR& 
aes: Re  aeal AA 
balah carati — balas carati 
The boy walks. 


aR RQ aR e lan 
TS: UA Gold — aresy ecqaht yata 
balah tippanim pathati — bdlas tippanim pathati 
The boy reads the commentary. 

lan HD fan fan 
TMS: TABI — Aa Tcl 
balah tisthati — bdlas tisthati 
The boy stands. 
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These changes may even occur in front of Sa, sa, and sa. But these changes are 


usually not written down: 
fan e fan a e (an 
a: Brat Tats (aati TFA) 
narah silam gacchati (narassilam gacchati) 


The man goes to the rock. 

e fan ° (an 
wR: we Tala (ace TaIa) 
narah sandam gacchati (narassandam gacchati) 


The man goes to the thicket. 

° HD ° fan 
AR: GPR Tesi (ALAR TST) 
narah sdgaram gacchati (narassdgaram gacchati) 


The man goes to the ocean. 


-ds sandhi 


If the visarga ends a term that originally ended in -ds, then it disappears if any 


voiced sound follows: 


gR&¥q RQ aan lan 
MU: SGhH Wed > AU Jah led 
narah udakam pibanti — nara udakam pibanti 


The men drink water. 


RQ RD © &Q lan 
aw: FAH aled > atl Ad ele 
narah madyam pibanti — nard madyam pibanti 


The men drink wine. 


gzR& zR& 
AUT: Tailed — AUT Fal | 
narah vamanti — nard vamanti. 


The men vomit. 


-as sandhi 


If the visarga ends a term that originally ended in -as, then it becomes o if any 


voiced consonant follows: 
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© & lan = © & lan 
at: Ad did — atl Ad aid 
narah madyam pibati — naro madyam pibati 


The man drinks wine. 


And if the second sound is a, then we replace all three sounds with o: 


an fan iss eB fan 
: od fafa — adi sad fafa 
narah amrtam pibati — naro 'mrtam pibati 


The man drinks nectar. 


The ' symbol, which is called the avagraha, often shows that a vowel was re- 


moved due to sandhi. 


Otherwise, the visarga disappears before other vowels, just as we saw with -ds 


above: 


Ry fan en fan 
A: Sah dd > sah aid 
narah udakam pibati — nara udakam pibati 


The man drinks water. 


ban (an bay (an 
TR: Hea Fad a aleqa Faala 
narah odanam icchati — nara odanam icchati 


The man wants rice. 


Other changes 


Otherwise, the visarga becomes r in front of any voiced sound: 
fan fas a fan 
ST: Std > STAC Sed 
agnih asti — agnir asti 
There is a fire. 
fan fan 
qe: Sle — ASL SA 
vayuh asti — vayur asti 


There is wind. 
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al (aI) Ad > alt Ad 
dvah (dvar) asti — dvar asti 


There is a door. 


But if the second sound is r, the visarga disappears and the vowel before it be- 


comes long: 


~ rd T Ln 
aT: Ud — stl Udd 
agnih rocate — agni rocate 


The fire is pleasing. 


LS ~~ 
arg: tid — ary aa 
vayuh rocate — vayil rocate 


The wind is pleasing. 


eA >_> 
al: (al) (rad — 1 Urad 
dvah (dvar) rocate — dvd rocate 


The door is pleasing. 


sa and esa 


The words sah (“he,” “that one”) and esah (“he,” “this”) are very common in 
Sanskrit. They have their own unique visarga changes. But thankfully, those 


changes are simple. In front of a, they behave as you would expect: 


fan * fan 
@: Bead — Ui Shred 
sah acintayat — so 'cintayat 


He thought. 


Se 
Wy: MIRA — Ti sua 
esah apasyat — eso 'pasyat 


He saw. 


But in front of all other sounds, the visarga disappears: 


azR& lan 
a: edd — 4 gad 
sah icchati — sa icchati 


He wants. 
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fan aR fan aR 
a: Medaid > 4 Mddld 
sah cintayati — sa cintayati 
He thinks. 


fan fan 
We: Fale — WA FRc 
esah pasyati — esa pasyati 


He sees. 


Review 


You do not need to memorize the rules above. But if you would like to practice 
using them, you can try to apply the correct visarga sandhi changes to the ex- 


amples below: 
fan 
UA: Tesi | 
ramah gacchati. 
fan 
AR: Traoted | 
narah gacchanti. 
aR 
at: SdH Gadd | 
narah asvam pasyati. 
° RQ 
a: TA Gedid | 
sah radmam pasyati. 
fan 
VJS: SET | 


guruh asti. 
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Consonant sandhi between words 


Also known as: vyafijana-sandhi, hal-sandhi 


Consonant sandhi is the name for sandhi changes between a consonant and 


some other sound. Here is a simple example of consonant sandhi: 


fan ° fan 
ale FH Told — Gla a4 Testa 
sita vanam gacchati — sita vanam gacchati 


Sita goes to the forest. 


Consonant sandhi is complex. In this lesson, we will focus on the common 
sandhi changes that occur between two words. These changes also apply 


between the two words in a compound. 


Reducing consonants 


Sanskrit has many consonants. But Sanskrit words end only in specific consonant 
sounds. So we must first apply a few rules to make sure that our word ends in a 


valid consonant sound. 


Before we study the specific rules, let's first see some examples of what these 
rules do. In the examples below, the words on the left don't follow the rules and 


are not valid words. After applying the rules, we get the correct results on the 


right: 
Weed — SS 
agacchant — agacchan 
they went 
ard — ah 
vac — vak 
speech 
fa fan 
Iael — lah 
dis — dik 


direction 
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Uist > Ue 
raj — rat 

king 

samidh — samit 


(sacred) wood, kindling 


RE AE 
naras — narah 


Man 


Now, here are the changes that we should apply to words ending in consonants. 
First, a word is not usually allowed to end in multiple consonants. If a word does 
end in multiple consonants, we keep only the first of those consonants. You can 


see some examples of this below: 


Wad > WPS 
agacchant — agacchan 


they went 


G2ded — Wade 
pasyant — pasyan 


while seeing 


Wd — Wet 
pranc — pran 


facing, opposite 


There are rare exceptions, usually if the second-to-last consonant is r: 


Ae 9 
mas Nn 
ar] — urj 


strength, vigor (no change) 


Second, consonants pronounced at the hard palate generally become k. (fi be- 


comes 7i.) A very small number of words, such as rdj, use t instead: 
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ard — ah 
vac — vak 
speech 

HD fan 
Taal — lah 
dis — dik 
direction 
Wel — Us 


pran — pran 

facing, opposite 

Us — Te 

Nn ~ 

raj — rat 

king 
Third, the remaining consonant becomes unaspirated and unvoiced if it has an 
unaspirated and unvoiced version. In the first example below, dh has an un- 


voiced and unaspirated version t, so it becomes t. In the second example, m has 


no unvoiced or unaspirated version, so it stays the same: 
fan fan 
ad — aad 
“N “N 
samidh — samit 


(sacred) wood, kindling 


qq — Fay 
vanam — vanam 


forest (no change) 


Finally, -s and -r become the visarga: 


RE AL 
naras — narah 


Man 
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alt — si: 
dvar — dvah 


door 


Sanskrit words do not usually end in semivowels (ya ra la va). So by the end of 
this process, we are left with eight possible final sounds: k, t, t, p, m,n, m, and 


the visarga. 


Rules for k, t, t, and p 


k, t, t, and p use the same voicing as the sound that follows them: 


el tte => cle et 


tat vanam — tad vanam 


Td SEH — Tg SERA 


tat udakam — tad udakam 


dd GOH — dd GOA 


tat phalam — tat phalam 


They also become nasal when the sound that follows them is nasal: 


ah a aS a 


vak na — vari na 


1 


rat na > rdn na 


da Aa 


tat na — tan na 


hE A — BHAA 


kakup na — kakum na 


If the second sound is h, then we usually get this change: 


ath & > APT SY 
vak ha — vag gha 
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UE USz 


rat ha — rad dha 


ALé > dq4 


tat ha — tad dha 


TELE BGAH 
kakup ha — kakub bha 


Some learners find it helpful to see these changes in a table: 


k t p 

ni n m nasal sounds 

a d* b* h 

g d b other voiced sounds 
k t p unvoiced sounds 


In the table above, * means that the following h shifts its point of pronunciation 


to match the first sound. 


Extra rules for -t 


-t changes frequently. If the next consonant is pronounced at the hard palate 
(like ca) or the roof of the mouth (like ta), -t changes to a sound with the same 


point of pronunciation: 


dd Pa — aa Pa 


tat citram — tac citram 


dd FAA > ce HAA 


tat jalam — taj jalam 


If 1 is the second sound, it becomes I: 
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dd WE ds TIS 
tat labhasva — tal labhasva 
Obtain that. 


And if the next sound is §, we get this change: 


dd italed TA Sraled 


tat Socanti — tac chocanti 


As before, some learners find it helpful to see these changes in a table: 


t 
n nasal sound 
c c, ch 
j j, jh 
t t, th 
d d, dh 
l l 
c (§ becomes ch) § 
d (h becomes dh) h 
d other voiced sounds 
t other sounds 


Rules for -n 


Like -t, -n changes often. If the next consonant is a voiced consonant at the hard 
palate (like ja) or the roof of the mouth (like na), -n changes to the nasal sound 


with the same point of pronunciation: 


Re Sala — aS] Tat 


naran jayami — nardan jayami 
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If 1 is the second sound, it becomes a nasal I: 


dd Ged —S aid BAed 


tan labhante — tal labhante 


In front of c/ch, t/th, or t/th, n becomes ms, ms, and ms respectively: 
zRy& ° (an 
a Red — cial ated 
tan caranti — tdms caranti 
[an ° (an 
ale Aled — aie eled 


tan taranti — tdms taranti 


And if the next sound is $, two different outcomes are possible: 


bey ~~ ban ~~ 
ae ale diet ataled 
tan Socanti — tan Socanti 


(option 1) 


bas ~~ ~ fan 
Ae 2aled > diol Sled 
tan Socanti — tan chocanti 


(option 2) 


Again, some learners find it helpful to see these changes in a table: 


n 
ms Gch 
n Jj, gh 
ms t, th 
n d, dh 
ms t, th 
nasal l 


~”Ar 


fh (§ optionally becomes ch) 


n other sounds 
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Why ms? 


Are you surprised that -n might become -ms? This strange change has a 
reasonable explanation. Many of the Sanskrit words that end in -n originally 
ended in -ns. After we reduce consonants, only -n remains. But if certain un- 
voiced sounds follow, we keep that -s sound. Then the -s changes according 


to normal sandhi rules. 


Rules for -m 


-m becomes the anusvadra when consonants follow: 


alal aH Tal — Sal ad Tala 


sita vanam gacchati — sita vanam gacchati 


And it may optionally become the nasal sound that matches the following con- 


sonant: 


ROA AA — Ress AAA 


phalam caradmi — phalan carami 


fan fan 
HOH Aah > Aes AlellH 
phalam khaddami — phalan khadami 


In modern times, this change is usually not written down. But, it is often used in 


spoken Sanskrit. 


Rules for the visarga 


We learned about visarga sandhi already. Please see the previous lesson for de- 


tails. 


Review 


There are many small details to consonant sandhi. But this lesson is a complete 


summary of its most common patterns. 
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Consonant sandhi within a word 


In the previous lesson, we learned that consonant sandhi can occur between two 


different words: 


~~ ~~ 
dd gaat ae Feo 
tat icchami — tad icchadmi. 


I want that. 


Consonant sandhi also occurs within a single word: 


za gzRy& 
Ted + fi: — vets: 
marut + bhih — marudbhih 
by the winds 


Consonant sandhi within a word is complex and complicated. In this lesson, we 


will explain some of its general patterns. 


General changes 


If the second sound is a vowel, nasal sound, or semivowel, there are usually no 


sandhi changes: 


T+ Sled > Faled 


vac + anti — vacanti 


T+ — arA 


vac + mi — vacm1 


+4 a4 


vac + ya — vacya 


Otherwise, consonant sandhi within a word generally the same principles we 


learned about in the previous lesson. 


Preserving aspirated sounds 


One important difference is that we should preserve aspirated sounds if possible. 


This idea is difficult to explain, but it is easy to understand: 
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gi+d— FE 


budh + ta — buddha 


(aspiration moves to ta) 


W+ aA wa 
labh + ta — labdha 


(aspiration moves to ta) 


~ ~ 
qd +2 Aree 
bodh + sya — bhotsya 


(aspiration moves to the first consonant) 


+4 ae 
dah + sya — dhaksya 


Ge — Uh 
dah — dhak 
burning 


(aspiration moves to the first consonant) 


But sometimes, there is no sound we can move the aspiration to. In these in- 


stances, we remove the aspiration completely: 


SX (an 
WE — Alea 
muh — moksyati 
be deluded — will be deluded 


Need 


muh — muk 
deluding 


(m stays the same.) 
n-n 


In Sanskrit, n often shifts its point of pronunciation and becomes n: 
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Vl — WRIT 
gurund — gurund 
fata — fear 
visena — visena 


Generally, the sounds r and s change n to n. This change can occur even if the 


two sounds are separated by other sounds: 
~ ~ 
Tad — TAT 
ramena — ramena 
Ua > UA 
ramayana — ramdyana 


© NN CNS 


aad > any 


varsabhogyena — varsabhogyena 


Which sounds can come in between? Generally, any sound that we can pro- 
nounce without moving our tongue very much can come in between. These 


sounds include: 


* all vowels 
*yandyv 
* consonants pronounced with the soft palate (k kh g gh nh) 


* consonants pronounced with the lips (p ph b bh m) 


There are many exceptions and subtleties to this rule. For now, just remember 


that n often changes to n if it follows r or s. 


s—s 


Likewise, s often shifts and becomes s: 


a + 4 aay 


agni + su — agnisu 
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a Ste 


dhanus + a — dhanusa 


Generally, any vowel other than a or a changes the following s to s. The conson- 


ant k can cause this change too: 


aE + 9 TY 


vak + su — vaksu 


In English, this change is sometimes called the ruki rule because it is caused by 


66299 
1 


“r” sounds (r 7), “uw” sounds (u a o au), “k” sounds (k), and “i” sounds (i7e ai). 


There are many exceptions and subtleties to this rule. For now, just remember 


that s often changes to s if it follows “ruki” sounds. 


Nominals 1: Normal stems 
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The nominal system 


Nominals are “naming” words. Along with verbs and uninflected words, they are 
one of the three main types of Sanskrit word. We use the word nominal so that 
we can refer to many different types of words at once. These types include 


nouns, adjectives, pronouns, and numerals. 


In this lesson, we'll learn about the basic parts of a nominal word. We'll also 


learn what kinds of meanings the different nominal endings can express. 


Stems and endings 


Every nominal word has two parts: a stem and an ending. In the examples be- 


low, we combine a stem with its ending to create a complete word: 


CS ” lon 

Ta@ + Oo: Tee: 
simha + h — simhah 

the lion 

lox lax 

fae + — fees 
simha + sya — simhasya 


of the lion 


(ant s. AS 
de + &: — Tea: 
simha + aih — simhaih 


by the lions 


The stem contains the nominal's basic meaning. And the ending expresses three 


basic kinds of information: gender, number, and case. 


The three genders 


In the core lessons, we learned that Sanskrit nominals use three different 


genders. These are the masculine gender: 


(oe a 
del wedi 
simho gacchati 


The (male) lion goes. 
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the feminine gender: 
Cand a 
del wrest 
simhd gacchati 


The (female) lion goes. 


and the neuter gender: 


fan 
ATH ST 
vanam astt 


There is a forest. 


Many nominal stems can freely use any of these three genders. But noun stems 
generally use a fixed gender. Noun stems use a fixed gender even if they don't 
refer to living beings: 


X\ 


an 


yoga 
yoga (masculine) 


niti 

wise conduct (feminine) 
(an TUT 

nirvana 


nirvana (neuter) 


How do we determine which gender a noun should use? We can usually determ- 
ine a noun's gender by noticing the sounds at the end of a stem. Here are some 


basic rules that might be helpful: 


¢ Nouns ending in -a are never feminine. 
¢ Nouns ending in -d, -i, and -a are almost always feminine. 


¢ Nouns made with the -tra and -ana suffixes are usually neuter. 
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The three numbers 


In the core lessons, we saw that Sanskrit nominals use three different numbers 


(vacana). These are the singular, which is used for one item: 
ce aN 
simhah pasyati. 


The lion sees. 


the dual, which is used for exactly two items: 


eS 


del Wad: | 
simhau pasyatah. 


The two lions see. 


and the plural, which is used for three or more items: 


(an (aN 
del: Wale | 
simhah pasyanti. 


The (many) lions see. 


Verbs also use all three of these numbers. In a Sanskrit sentence, the verb and 


the case 1 noun should have the same number. 


The eight cases 


Case, roughly speaking, is the name for the way that Sanskrit nominals express 


different roles in a sentence. Sanskrit uses eight different cases. 


Case 1 can be thought of as the default case. Usually, it refers to the subject of 
the action: 

fan (aN 

(de: Gleld | 

simhah khadati. 


The lion eats. 


But this depends on the prayoga of the verb. For example, consider the two sen- 
tences below. Both use simhah in case 1. But the meaning of simhah in each sen- 


tence is very different: 
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ce ~ 
(de: lal | 
simhah khadati. 
The lion eats. 


(kartari prayoga. The lion is the subject (karta) of the sentence.) 
(an bay 

de: Gldd | 

simhah khdadyate. 


The lion is eaten. 


(karmani prayoga. The lion is the object (karma) of the sentence.) 


Case 2 is generally the object of the action. It is also used for destinations: 
nS * fan 
Taal UTA Waid | 
simho grdmam pasyati. 
The lion sees a village. 
aN * fan 
Teal FTA Tesi | 
simho gradmam gacchati. 


The lion goes to the village. 


Case 3 generally means “with” or “by means of”: 
CS ~ ° ~ 
Taal APT ATA STs | 
simho mdargena grdmam gacchati. 


The lion goes to the village by means of the road. 


Case 4 generally means “for” or “for the sake of”: 
CS ° ° lan 
Teal ATS FATA Tes | 
simho mdmsdya gradmam gacchati. 
The lion goes to the village for meat. 
fax ° fan 
fae: Gea oA Tafa | 
simhah khddandaya gramam gacchati. 


The lion goes to the village for eating (“to eat”). 


99 66. 


Case 5 generally means “from,” “than,” or “because of”: 
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° lan 
at: dele ATA Wrest | 
narah vandd gramam gacchati. 


A man goes from the forest to the village. 


aC 
feel AIG THAT | 
simho narad balavattarah. 


The lion is stronger than the man. 


° (an 
at: Hale Ye edt | 
narah bhaydd grham gacchati. 
The man goes home from (because of) fear. 


Case 6 generally means “of”: 
Cn ° fan 
feel ae We Testa | 
simho narasya grham gacchati. 


The lion goes to the house of the man (or, the man's house). 


(aan eo ¢ (an 
dal AWE ATE Calc | 
simho narasya madmsam khddati. 


The lion eats the meat of the man. 


Case 7 generally means “in” or “on”: 
SN. ESN OX 
Al Tee Std | 
naro simhe 'sti. 


The man is in the lion. 
e* hat fan 
feat aa aa 
simho grame carati. 


The lion walks in the village. 


And case 8 is the person being spoken to: 
YX BR o 
@ [de de Wes | 
he simha vanam gaccha. 


Hey lion! Go to the forest. 
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Here is what these cases are called in other resources: 


Our name Sanskrit name English name 
Case 1 prathama (“first”) nominative case 
Case 2 dvitiya (“second”) accusative case 
Case 3 trttya (“third”) instrumental case 
Case 4 caturthi (“fourth”) dative case 
Case 5 pancamt (“fifth”) ablative case 
Case 6 sasthi (“sixth”) genitive case 
Case 7 saptami (“seventh”) locative case 
Case 8 (no special name) vocative case 


Why doesn't case 8 have a special name in Sanskrit? This is a very deep 


question! For details, see our vydkarana-pravesah series. 


Stem families 


Nominal stems can end with many different kinds of sounds: 


fae 


simha 


(male) lion 


manas 


mind 


We can group these stems based on the last sound they use. So we can talk about 
-a stems (stems ending in a), -i stems, -i stems, and so on. We use this grouping 


because stems with different final sounds tend to use different endings. 
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For example, compare the endings we use for simha (which ends in a short -a) to 


the endings we use for simha (which ends in a long -d): 


(ant ay 

dé — eed 

simha — simhena 

(male) lion — by the (male) lion 
ce ce 

faal — faeat 

simha — simhaya 

(female) lion — by the (female) lion 
c ce 

We — Hee 

simha — simhasya 

(male) lion — of the (male) lion 
ce ec 

dal — Tear: 

simha — simhayah 


(female) lion — of the (female) lion 


Roughly, we can combine all of these stem groups into five big stem families. All 


of the stems in a stem family tend to use similar endings. These families are: 


¢ the -a stems 

¢ the -d, -i, and -i stems 
¢ the -i and -u stems 

° the -r stems 


e all other stems 


Stem families may have some small differences, but they generally share most of 


their endings and follow consistent patterns. 
Review 


In this lesson, we learned that nominals have two parts: a stem and an ending. 


We also learned that nominal endings can express the following information: 


¢ three different genders 
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e three different numbers 


¢ eight different cases 


Finally, we learned about different stem families. Each stem family uses slightly 


different endings. 


In the next lesson, we will learn about the basic nominal endings. These endings 
are common to all stem families, so they are important to know. But before you 


continue, here are some questions for review: 


1. What are the three genders and the three numbers? 


2. Give the basic meanings of each of the eight cases. 
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Basic nominal endings 


In the previous lesson, we learned that we can sort nominal stems into different 
families based on their last sound. Different stem families might use different 
endings. For example, compare the endings we use with agni (“fire”) and manas 
(“mind”) below: 

ae — sar 

agni — agninda 


with the fire 


Wad — AAT 
manas — manasd 


with the mind 


Here, we can see that agni uses the ending -nd and manas uses the ending -d. 


But even though these endings are different, they both end with a long -a sound. 


All stem families tend to use a set of basic endings. Different stem families will 
modify these basic endings in different ways. But if we know these basic end- 


ings, we can more easily understand the system as a whole. 


In this lesson, we will learn about the basic endings that Sanskrit nominals tend 


to use. 


Basic masculine and feminine endings 


Here are the basic nominal endings we use for the masculine and feminine 


genders. These endings are the same for both genders: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
ait a 
Case 1 ‘ : 
h au ah 
ay Hl a 
Case 2 N : 
am au ah 
xa 
: ST RTA TH: 
ase 3 N 
a bhyam bhih 
Case 4 8 ‘ a 
e bhyam bhyah 
. aT: eA eT: 
ase 5 ~ 
ah bhyam bhyah 
x 
ST: ST: STA 
Case 6 * 
ah oh am 
att 
Gase‘7 g ° q 
i oh su 
TI cr 
Case 8 : ; 
h au ah 


The table above has eight rows and three columns. Each row corresponds to a 
different case, and each column corresponds to a different number. For example, 


we can use this table to learn that the “case 7 singular” ending is i. 


Why do we put these endings in a table? Is it so that we can sit down and mem- 


orize these endings? No! In our view, that is a waste of time. 


We use tables because they sometimes help us see certain patterns clearly. Spe- 
cifically, notice that many of these endings are the same. For example, the same 


ending bhydm has three different meanings: 
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aN ° ° RQ 
A Tarai WK eala 
naro gajabhyam nagaram gacchati 


The man goes to the city by means of the two elephants. 
bay ° ° Ry 

AT ISTP AW Ses 

naro gajabhyam nagaram gacchati 


The man goes to the city for the two elephants. 
“ ° ° lan 

AT ISTP WR Tes 

naro gajabhyam nagaram gacchati 


The man goes from the two elephants to the city. 


How do we decide what bhydm means here? We can decide what bhyadm means 
only if we know the sentence's context. If we don't have that context, we must 


guess. 


Basic neuter endings 


The basic neuter endings follow an interesting pattern. In cases 3 to 7, they are 
identical to the endings we saw above. But in cases 1, 2, and 8, they are as you 


see below: 


Singular Dual Plural 


Case 1 z x 
Case 2 — z x 


Case 8 — z x 


The “—” symbol means that no ending is used. More importantly, notice that all 
three of these cases use identical endings. This is the usual pattern for neuter 


endings. 
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Two examples 


Let's study two examples of how to use these endings. We will study the femin- 
ine stem nau, which means “boat,” and the neuter stem manas, which means 


“mind.” 


When we add endings to the stem nau, a few small sandhi changes apply if the 


ending starts with a vowel. Otherwise, nau is normal and predictable: 


Singular Dual Plural 
SN SN 
at: aral ala: 
Case 1 
nauh ndvau ndavah 
SN 
aaa aral ala: 
Case 2 
ndvam ndvau ndadvah 
SN Wan 
aa aRaTA 
Case 3 
nava naubhyam naubhih 
= SN SN 
ara qRaA ana: 
Case 4 s 
ndve naubhyam naubhyah 
SN SN 
é ld: ARTA AT: 
ase 5 ~ 
navah naubhyam naubhyah 
~ 
Ad: Al: ATaTA 
Case 6 
ndavah navoh navam 
fan i . d 
Case 7 : | a 
navi navoh nausu 
SN NN 
at: aral ala: 
Case 8 


nauh ndvau ndadvah 
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Notice that nausu becomes nausu due to sandhi. s usually becomes s when it fol- 


lows a vowel other than a or @. 


Meanwhile, manas is a neuter stem and uses neuter endings. As before, a few 


small sandhi changes will apply. But otherwise, manas follows a regular pattern: 


Singular Dual Plural 


Wa: Tae Tata 


Case 1 
manah manast manamsi 
xen 
Wa: Tae Tata 
Case 2 
manah manast manamsi 
~ Le an 
Case 3 N 4: 
manasa manobhyam manobhih 
~ ~ ~ 
Case 4 "5 
manase manobhyam manobhyah 
~ ~ 
Case 5 N 
manasah manobhyam manobhyah 
~ 
Aaa: Ata: ATTA 
Case 6 a 
manasah manasoh manasam 
Fala Feral Wa 
Case 7 : me 
manasi manasoh manahsu 
xan 
Wa: Tae Tata 
Case 8 
manah manast manamsi 


The s in manas becomes the visarga if it is at the end of a word or if the ending 
starts with a consonant. manah (with its visarga) then follows the normal rules 


of visarga sandhi: 
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Wa — Fa: 


manas — manah 


Aaa + FI — Fe + A > AAPL 


manas + bhyam — manas + bhyam — manobhyam 


Notice that the word mandmsi has a small stem change. The stem's last vowel 


becomes longer, and we insert an anusvara as well: 


Lan 
Aa: > Fala 
manah — manamsi 


minds 


Neuter stems often change in this way. We will see many examples of this change 


in the following lessons. 


Review 


In this lesson, we learned about the basic nominal endings. We also studied two 
examples that use these endings: the feminine stem nau and the neuter stem 
manas. Finally, we learned that different stem families modify these basic end- 


ings in different ways. 


In the following lessons, we will learn how each stem family modifies these basic 


endings. 


1. Why is it useful to know the basic nominal endings? 

2. If we see a nominal ending that has multiple possible meanings, how do 
we decide which meaning is intended? 

3.In the neuter gender, there are three cases that have identical endings. 


What are these three cases? 
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-a stems 


In the previous lesson, we learned about the basic endings that nominal stems 


use. Different stem families will change these endings in small ways. 


Of all of the stem families, the one that changes them the most is the family of -a 
stems (akdrantdni, “ending in -a”). Stems in this family are either masculine or 


neuter. 


Most of Sanskrit's nominal stems end in the vowel -a, so it's important to know 
this family well. Does that mean you should memorize these endings? No. Just 


focus on their general patterns. 


Masculine endings 


First, let's study the 24 masculine endings for the -a stem. Let's use the masculine 


noun stem gaja, which means “elephant”: 
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Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Case 8 


Singular 


gajam 


gajena 
Ta 
gajdya 


Vist 


~N 


gajat 


IMAC 
gajasya 


X\ 


oS 
gaje 


YN 
gaja 


Dual 
— 
gajau 
— 
gajau 
TAA, 
gajabhyam 
TAT, 
gajabhyam 
TARA 
gajabhyam 
TST: 
gajayoh 
TST: 
gajayoh 
Tait 


gajau 


Plural 


gajan 


2 
VTst: 
gajath 


X\ 


TSP: 
gajebhyah 


X\ 


TEP: 
gajebhyah 
TATA 
gaqjanam 
> 


Sy 


gajesu 


TTsT: 
gajah 


In the singular, the endings we use are very different from the basic nominal 


endings. Here is a comparison: 


Waal > Tea 


manasd — gajena 


Wad > Ts 


manase — gajaya 
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Wea: > TST 


manasah — gajat 


Waa: — Tee 


manasah — gajasya 


Thankfully, the endings in the dual and plural are mostly similar to the basic 


endings. 
Neuter endings 


In the previous lesson, we learned that neuter endings and masculine endings 
are usually very similar. For the -a stems, the endings differ only in cases 1, 2, 
and 8. 


Here is the neuter noun phala in cases 1, 2, and 8. In all other cases, phala uses 


the same endings as gaja: 


Singular Dual Plural 
~ fan 
é AOH he Hella 
ase 1 ~ 
phalam phale phalani 
~ fan 
é ROH he Dele 
ase 2 ~ 
phalam phale phalani 
ans fan 
e Ae he Della 
ase 8 
phala phale phalani 


These words follow the basic pattern we learned about in the previous lesson. 


Specifically, notice that the dual forms follow normal sandhi rules: 


= 
RS +8 > Fo 
phala + t — phale 


And that the word phaldni lengthens its vowel and uses an extra nasal sound, 


just as we saw with mandmsi: 
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Waa + 3 — Fala 


manas + i — mandmsi 


hS +3 — Hella 


phala + i — phalani 


However, one small change is that the singular of cases 1 and 2 uses the ending - 


Mm: 
hS + A HOA 
phala + m —> phalam 
Sandhi changes 


Some of the noun endings above use the consonant sound n. If n is not at the 
end of a word, it might change due to a complex sandhi rule: 

Wee — DAT 

grdmena — grdmena 

with the village 

aN eX SN. 

Tad — TAS 

visena — visena 


with poison 


Roughly, the rule is that the letters r and s causes n to change to n. This change 
can occur even if the two sounds are separated by vowels, “lip” consonants like p 


and m, and a few others. 


Review 


a is the most common vowel in Sanskrit, and the -a stems are the most common 


stem family. In the next few lessons, we'll learn about the other stem families. 


1. Many of the endings used by the -a stem have multiple meanings. Give an 
example of one of these endings. What meanings can it express? 
2. In the -a family, masculine and neuter endings are often identical. Which 


five cases are identical for both genders? 
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-d, -i, and -ii stems 


In the previous lesson, we learned about the -a stems, which use masculine and 


neuter endings. In this lesson, we'll learn about three very similar stems: 


¢ The -d stems (Gkdrantdni, “ending in -a”) 
¢ The -i stems (ikdrantdni, “ending in -7”) 


¢ The -a stems (akdrantdni, “ending in -a”) 


Stems that end with these sounds are almost always feminine. In particular, the - 


d and -i endings are often used as the feminine versions of stems that end in -a: 


To > Wil 
gaja — gaja 


(male) elephant — (female) elephant 


WI WT 
mrga — mrgt 


(male) deer — (female) deer 


Basic -d stems 


In the previous lesson, we used the masculine stem gaja, which means “(male) 
elephant,” to demonstrate the -a stem. Here, we will use the stem gaja, which 


means “(female) elephant,” so that the differences are clear. 


As before, notice that the words in the singular use endings that are different 
from the others we've seen. But the words in the dual and plural mostly use end- 


ings that we've seen before: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
> 
e TNT YI TMT: 
ase 1 
gaya gaye gajah 
> 
é VISTA YI YT: 
ase 2 ~ 
gajam gaje gajah 
fan 
ne, TI TAA, TATA: 
gajaya gajabhyam gajabhih 
A 
eles Ta TAT, TAA: 
gajayai gajabhyam gajabhyah 
‘adh TAT: TARA TAMA: 
gajayah gajabhyam gajabhyah 
~ 
TAT: TSR: TATA 
Case 6 ms 
gajayah gajayoh gajanam 
~ 
: TTA Ta: TRAY 
ase’7 ~ 
gajayam gajayoh gajasu 
> > 
“ YI YI TMT: 
ase 8 
gaje gaje gajah 


Basic -i stems 


The -i and -a stems are similar to the -d stems. But they have some small differ- 


ences in the singular. In the table below, we use the feminine stem nadi, which 
means “river”: 


Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Case 8 


Singular 


aa 
nadya 


aN 
nadyai 


al: 
nadyah 


al: 
nadyah 


aly 


~N 


nadyam 


fan 


ale 


nadi 


Dual 


nadyau 


AN 


nadyau 


ada 


nadibhyam 


adam 


nadibhyam 


advan 


nadibhyam 


al: 
nadyoh 


all: 
nadyoh 


AN 


| 


nadyau 


Plural 


nadibhih 


Agha: 


nadibhyah 


Agha: 


nadibhyah 


aa 


nadinadm 


nadyah 
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The main difference is that the -d stems frequently insert y between the stem and 


the ending: 


TSA > AAT 
gajaya — nadya 


aN > 
THA — aa 


gajdyai — nadyai 
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IMT: — Aa": 
gajayah — nadyah 


ITAA > ATL 
gajayam — nadyam 
Basic -a1 stems 


The -a stems follow the exact same pattern as the -i stems. Where -i becomes -y 
and -i, -@ becomes -v and -u. The only meaningful difference is that the case 1 


singular has an extra visarga: 


Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Case 8 


Review 


Singular 


camval 


Ata: 


camvah 


Ata: 


camvah 


TTA 


camvam 


jes! 


camu 


Dual 


camvau 


\ 


camvau 


Bu heal 


camtbhyam 


gel hae lias 


camtibhyam 


ATA 
camtibhyam 


X\ 


At: 


camvoh 


qed: 
camvoh 


AN 


qt 


camvau 


Plural 


td: 


camvah 


camubhih 


a: 


camtibhyah 


Bebe Ma 


camtibhyah 


AL 


camunam 


gk 


camusu 


td: 


camvah 
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1. When a masculine -a stem becomes feminine, which stem endings does it 


usually use? 


2. The -i stems use a visarga in the case 1 singular. Do we use a visarga in the 


case 1 singular of the -d stems? What about the -7 stems? 
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-1 and -u stems 


So far, we have learned about two different stem families. The first, which is the 
family of -a stems, contains masculine and neuter stems. The second, which is 


the family of -d, -i, and -@ stems, mostly contains feminine stems. 


Now we will learn about the family of -i and -u stems. These stems can be mas- 


culine, feminine, or neuter. That is, they can appear in any of the three genders. 


Basic -i stems 


In the examples below, we will use the adjective stem Suci, which means “shin- 


ing,” “clear,” or “pure.” 


First, here is the pattern for masculine stems: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
r 
Case 1 uf : yi y} , 
Sucih Suct Sucayah 
Case 2 4 ms %) SN 
Sucim Suct Sucin 
HD HD QR 
Case 3 uf 4 > uf ° 
Sucind Sucibhyam Sucibhih 
~\ fan DD 
Case 4 3 uy = pl . 
Sucaye Sucibhyam Sucibhyah 
aN HD DH 
Case 5 J} i: ll TH Qt: 
Suceh Sucibhyam Sucibhyah 
> ~ 
Case 6 4 : aI IT: el TTA 
Suceh Sucyoh Sucinadm 
» ~ fan 
Case 7 y} 4} : Tl iy 
Sucau Sucyoh Sucisu 
q 
Case 8 y} uy y ° 
Suce Suct Sucayah 


The endings here are mostly similar to the basic nominal endings. But there are 
some important differences. For the singular forms, notice that cases 3 and 4 
show slight changes. Case 3 has an extra n sound, and in case 4 the i of Suci 
strengthens to suce, which then combines by normal sandhi rules: 

{aa Baa 

Sucind Sucaye 


(Suci, singular, in cases 3 and 4) 
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Q 
Ala ld 
ndava ndve 


(nau, singular, in cases 3 and 4) 


In cases 5 through 8, we have various differences with no clear pattern: 


> > > > 
e e 
Suceh Suceh Sucau Suce 


(Suci, singular, in cases 5 through 8) 
ald: Ala: alfa at 
navah navah navi nauh 


(nau, singular, in cases 5 through 8) 


For the dual forms, notice the long 7 in suct. And for the plural forms, notice that 
cases 2 and 6 resemble the -a stems: 


qe {Ary 


Sucin Sucindm 

(Suci, plural, in cases 2 and 6) 
Vet SISTA, 

gajan gajanam 


(gaja, plural, in cases 2 and 6) 


Feminine stems follow a pattern similar to the masculine stems. But in cases 4 
through 7, they can optionally behave as if they end with -7: 


Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Case 8 


Singular 


$ucind 


1, ya 


Sucaye, Sucyal 


Va 


Suceh, Sucyah 


Sucau, Sucyam 


X\ 


aN 


Suce 


Dual 
ui 
Suct 
a 
Suct 
Sucibhyam 


Sucibhyam 


Sucibhyam 
Sucyoh 


~ 
7 


Sucyoh 
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Plural 


at: 


Sucayah 


Sucibhih 
DD 
Qa: 
Sucibhyah 


fan 
afr: 
Sucibhyah 


Qa 


$ucinadm 


Sucayah 


Note that the case 2 feminine plural is sucth as opposed to the masculine Sucin. 


The neuter stem uses the basic nominal endings. But if an ending starts with a 


vowel, we add an extra n sound. We also use -indm with a long -i, just as we did 


above: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
qzRp& zR& qRy 
Case 1 1 1 4} 
Suci Sucini Sucint 
zR& zRy& qzRz& 
Case 2 1 1 1} 
Suci Sucinit Sucint 
zRp& qzRyQ QA 
a 
a 
Case 3 1 1 N 1 
Sucind Sucibhyam Sucibhih 
nN gzRp& R?R2¥qQ 
a7 
a 
Case 4 Tl | all fat 1 afl Ay 
Sucine Sucibhyam Sucibhyah 
zRy& qzRyQ gR2¥qV 
alle: ara Qt: 
Case 5 N 
Sucinah Sucibhyam Sucibhyah 
zR& CN EN 
Case 6 ~< 
Sucinah Sucinoh Sucinadm 
Qa CX ON RQ 
: 
Case 7 I 4 4 s 
Sucini Sucinoh Sucisu 
qzRp& qzRp& gzR& 
Case 8 ef 4 y} 
Suci Sucini Sucinti 


Again, notice that the neuter stem uses a long vowel with an extra nasal sound: 


Waa + 3 — Fala 


manas + i — mandmsi 


ho +3 —> Fella 


phala + i > phalani 


Ur +3 walla 


$uci + 1 — Sucini 


Basic -u stems 
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In the examples below, we will use the adjective stem madhu, which means 


“sweet.” If used in the neuter gender, it can also mean “honey.” 


The masculine endings follow the same pattern as the -i endings we saw above. 


Where -i becomes y or ay or e, -u becomes v or av or o: 


Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Case 8 


Singular 


AY: 


madhuh 


madhum 


madhunda 


X\ 


Hdd 


madhave 


madhoh 


SN 


Al 
madhau 


X\ 


Heal 


madho 


Dual 


APA 


madhubhyam 


APA 


madhubhyam 


be baalie 
madhubhyam 
Aedl: 
madhvoh 


X\ 


Hedi: 
madhvoh 


a 


madhi 


Plural 


Add: 


madhavah 


add 


madhtin 


wary: 


madhubhih 


marr: 


madhubhyah 


mar: 


madhubhyah 


bab la 


madhtinam 


Adi 


madhusu 


Add: 


madhavah 


But note that the case 7 singular is -au for both -i stems and -u stems: 
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AN 


aml 


Sucau 
in the clean (thing) 


AN 


Hal 


madhau 


in the sweet (thing) 


The feminine endings are similar to the endings we saw above. This includes the 


optional forms in the singular of cases 4 to 7, which might act like -@ stems: 


Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Case 8 


Singular 


AY: 


madhuh 


mat 


madhum 


ell 


madhunda 


X\ 


Hdd 


madhave 


ATt:, AAT: 
madhoh, madhvah 
Aa: Ae: 
madhoh, madhvah 
wal, Fea 
madhau, madhvam 


X\ 


Heal 


madho 


APA 


madhubhyam 


APA 


madhubhyam 


APA 


madhubhyam 


Hed: 
madhvoh 


madhi 


Plural 


Add: 


madhavah 


sa 


madhuh 


wary: 


madhubhih 


mar: 


madhubhyah 
madhubhyah 


ai Gel 


madhtinam 


madhavah 
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Like before, note that the case 2 feminine plural is madhth as opposed to the 


masculine madhin. 


The neuter endings are again similar to what we saw above: 
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Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Case 8 


Review 


If you are tempted to memorize these endings, we urge you instead to work on 


acquisition. 


1. The feminine -i and -u have optional forms for certain cases and numbers. 


Which cases and numbers? 


Singular 


j 


madhunda 


madhune 


Wee: 


madhunah 


Ade: 
madhunah 

R2¥Q 

Hale 


madhuni 


Dual 


my 


madhunt 


ay 


madhunt 


APA 


madhubhyam 


APA 


madhubhyam 


abe laaltel 
madhubhyam 


madhunoh 


~ 
: 


madhunoh 


ae 


madhunt 


Plural 


AY 


madhuni 


AY 


madhuni 


wary: 


madhubhih 


mar: 


madhubhyah 


madhubhyah 


ai Gel 


madhtinam 


lsh 


madhusu 


AY 


madhuni 
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-r stems 


Our fourth stem family is the family of -r stems, which are usually masculine or 
neuter. These stems mostly use the basic nominal endings. But unlike the stems 
we have seen so far, these stems will change in certain cases and numbers. These 


changes occur only for the masculine stem. 


For example, consider the stem kartr, which means “doer” or “maker.” Suppose 
we use the stem kartr in the masculine gender. In cases 1, 2, and 8 (except for 
the case 2 plural), the stem becomes kartdr instead, and the final -r is dropped in 


the case 1 singular. 


Many of the stems that end with consonants change similarly. These changed 
stems are often called strong stems, and the others are called weak stems. In 


the table below, all of the strong stems are highlighted: 
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Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Case 8 


Singular 


kartaram 


is 


hal 


kartra 


DAY 
ha 


kartre 


¢ 
hd: 
kartuh 


Ped: 
kartuh 

ivan 
Adlt 
kartari 
hd: 


kartah 


Dual 


cS 


kartadrau 


es 


kartadrau 


Spa 


kartrbhyam 


EPI 


kartrbhyam 


BPa 


kartrbhyam 


~¢ 
e 
2 


kartroh 


~ 


Hal: 
kartroh 


Le 


kartadrau 


Plural 


© 


halt: 


kartarah 


qt 


kartrn 


ican 
° 
2 


kartrbhih 


is 


HPA 


kartrbhyah 


tee 


kartrbhyah 


UT 


kartrnam 


g 


$19 


kartrsu 


g 


halt: 


kartarah 


As for the endings used by this stem, we have only a few comments to make. In 


the singular, notice the use of kartuh for cases 5 and 6. The case 7 singular, 


kartari, uses the normal ending but with a different stem. 


In the plural, notice the use of kartfn and kartfnam, which resemble the other 


masculine endings we've seen: 


cS 


bd, HPA 


kartrn, kartfnam 


(kartr, plural, in cases 2 and 6) 
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Tae, TAAL 
gajan, gajanam 


(gaja, plural, in cases 2 and 6) 


0d, aay 


Sucin, Sucinadm 


(Suci, plural, in cases 2 and 6) 


Ae Aa 


madhtin, madhtinam 


(madhu, plural, in cases 2 and 6) 


Finally, notice that the case 8 singular is kartah. Here, the original form is kartar, 
which becomes kartah due to sandhi. kartah and a word like ramah mostly fol- 
low the same sandhi rules. But where ramah would become rdmo, kartah be- 


comes kartar: 


ND ~\ ° D 
TA: VLA Tesid — TAT VR Testa 
ramah nagaram gacchati — rdmo nagaram gacchati 


Rama goes to the city. 


¢ ¢ A 
hd: VR TS HAL AVR TS 
kartah nagaram gaccha —> kartar nagaram gaccha 


O doer, go to the city. 


Here are the neuter endings for the -r stems: 
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Singular Dual Plural 


c iy jl ivan 
Case 1 bd a] 


kartr kartrni kartfni 
¢ ¢ q ian 

Case 2 1 J 
kartr kartrni kartfni 
¢ ¢ q ivan 

Case 8 1 J 
kartr kartrni kartfni 


These follow the same kinds of patterns we've seen before. 


Family words 


Many -r stems refer to different family members. The four examples below use 


the words pitr, matr, bhratr, and svasr: 
hon zag? 
alt THE Ud | 
dasaratho rdmasya pita. 


Dasharatha is Rama's father. 


ACA UAT Ala | 


kausalyad rdmasya mata. 


Kausalya is Rama's mother. 


g 
BAA TART BTC | 
laksmano ramasya bhrata. 


Lakshmana is Rama's brother. 


TAS J aT | 


ramasya na svasd. 


Rama doesn't have a sister. 


Most of these words use -ar instead of -dr for their strong stem: 


Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Case 8 


Singular 


pituh 


Tad: 
pituh 


(on aN 


Trak 
pitari 


R 


Td: 
pitah 


Dual 


pitarau 


Cx. 2 Sy 


pitarau 

BR 
rar 
pitrbhyam 
BR 
rar 
pitrbhyam 
R 
a 
pitrbhyam 


° 
e 


pitroh 


pitroh 


CC SS 


pitarau 


Plural 


aR 


Pk: 


pitarah 


pitrbhih 


apa: 
pitrbhyah 


fan 
ipa: 
e 


pitrbhyah 
a#?R}¥q 
I T =~ 
pitrnam 
R?R 
pitrsu 


fan 


fae: 


pitarah 
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The feminine stem mdtr uses math in the case 2 plural. Otherwise, it uses the 


same endings as pitr: 
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Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Case 8 


However, svasr uses the normal strong stem (svasdr). Here are the cases that dif- 


Singular 


ATA 


mdatari 


Ald: 


matah 


fer from matr above: 


Dual 


Alaa 


matarau 


Alaa 


matarau 


AIPA 


matrbhyam 


AIPA, 


matrbhyam 


Pa 
mdatrbhyam 


xX 


Aral: 
matroh 


X\ 


Flat: 


matroh 


Alaa 


matarau 


Plural 


Ade: 


matarah 


matrbhih 


APS: 


matrbhyah 


IPs: 


matrbhyah 


matarah 
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Singular Dual Plural 
BN 
rel Can Ia: 
Case 1 
svasa svasdrau svasarah 
BN 
Case 2 | s | : qi 
svasaram svasdrau svasth 
BN 
Cqda: CTA CHae: 
Case 8 
svasah svasdrau svasarah 
Review 


We are almost done with our study of the major stem families. 


1. What is the strong stem of kartr? 
2. What is the strong stem of pitr? 


3. What is the strong stem of svasr? 
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-al, -o, and -au stems 


There are only a few stems that end in the vowels -ai, -o, or -au. They generally 


use the basic nominal endings we've seen. 


-ai stems 


The main example of an -ai stem is the masculine stem rai, which means 
“wealth” or “prosperity.” If its ending starts with a vowel, it stays the same. Oth- 


erwise, it becomes ra: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
N 
UT: al Ua: 
Case 1 
rah radyau rayah 
N 
waa Tat Ta: 
Case 2 ~ 
rayam radyau rayah 
fan 
Tal Tha uh: 
Case 3 ~ 
raya rabhyam rabhih 
~ 
Ta Tha Tea: 
Case 4 “ 
rdye rabhyam rabhyah 
. Ua: UTA TeT: 
ase 5 S 
rayah rabhyam rabhyah 
~ 
Ue: al: Wala 
Case 6 N 
rayah rayoh rayam 
Ue Tat: uy 
Case 7 : 
rayi rayoh rdsu 
SN 
UT: al Ua: 
Case 8 
rah radyau rayah 
-o stems 


The two common -o stems are go (“cow”) and dyo (“sky”, “heaven”). go can be 
either masculine or feminine according to the animal's gender. And dyo is always 


feminine. 


The -o stems generally use the basic endings, but they make many small 


changes, as well. You can see their endings below: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
> > 
pies Ti: Tal Td: 
gauh gdadvau gavah 
> 
- 714 Tal ml: 
ase 2 
gam gdadvau gah 
Tal TRA TT: 
Case 3 ~ : 
gava gobhyam gobhih 
ma sina sine: 
Case 4 as ° 
gave gobhyam gobhyah 
TT: TPA TRA: 
Case 5 : ~ ° 
goh gobhyam gobhyah 
~ 
ets TT: Tal: Trav 
goh gavoh gavam 
fan = > 
Case 7 a4 Tal: my 
gavi gavoh gosu 
> > 
— 71: Tal Td: 
gauh gdadvau gavah 
-au stems 


The main example of an -au stem is the feminine stem nau, which means “boat.” 


nau uses the normal endings and uses normal sandhi changes. 


We learned about the stem nau when we studied the basic nominal endings. But 


for convenience, we will repeat it here: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
y SN 
at: aral ala: 
Case 1 
nauh ndvau ndavah 
SN 
aaa aral ala: 
Case 2 
ndvam ndvau ndavah 
dy Wan 
2 aa aRaTA 
ase 3 
nava naubhyam naubhih 
IN dy SN 
ara ana ana: 
Case 4 ms 
ndve naubhyam naubhyah 
SN SN 
: ala: aRaTA ana: 
ase 5 ~ 
navah naubhyam naubhyah 
~ 
Ad: Aal: Aaa 
Case 6 
ndavah navoh navam 
fan i 2 d 
Case 7 ‘ | y 
navi navoh nausu 
SN SN 
: at: aral ala: 
ase 8 
nauh ndvau ndvah 
Review 


1. Which stems end in -ai? 
2. Which stems end in -o? 


3. Which stems end in -au? 
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Consonant stems 


Consonant stems are the last of the major families of nominal stems. As you 


might guess, these stems end in consonants. 


Consonant stems use the basic nominal endings we saw earlier. But some con- 
sonant stems have strong and weak versions that they use in front of different 
endings, just as the -r stems do. And since these stems end in consonants, vari- 


ous sandhi changes might occur. 


As a reminder, we use the strong stem in cases 1, 2 and 8 (except for the plural 


of case 2) and the weak stem everywhere else. 


Basic consonant stems 


Many consonant stems have strong and weak versions. But there also many that 
use just one version for all endings. Let's quickly learn about these basic conson- 


ant stems, which use the same version with all endings. 


Here are the forms of the masculine stem marut, which means “wind.” Apart 


from some sandhi changes, all of these forms are regular: 


Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Case 8 


Singular 


Fed 


marut 


Fed 


marutam 


Teal 
marutda 
Wed 
marute 


Hed: 


marutah 


Hed: 


marutah 


Fed 


marut 


Dual 


Hedi 


marutau 


Hedi 


marutau 


Fea 


marudbhyam 


Fey 


marudbhyam 


AoA 
marudbhyam 
~ 
Aad: 
marutoh 
~ 
Aad: 
marutoh 


Hedi 


marutau 
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Plural 


Hed: 


marutah 


Had: 

marutah 

Teh: 
marudbhih 


marudbhyah 


Hox: 
marudbhyah 


Fed 


marutam 


HOY 


marutsu 


Hed: 


marutah 


Likewise, here are the forms of the neuter stem manas, which means “mind.” All 


of these forms use the basic nominal endings: 
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Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Case 8 


Singular 


manasa 


X\ 


pa Cate 


manase 


Hea: 
manasah 
Hea: 
manasah 
Fata 
manasi 


Ae: 


manah 


-at, -mat, and -vat 


Many of the words that end in at are created with the suffixes -at, -mat, and - 


vat. 


at is a root suffix. When we attach it to a root that means “X,” we get a stem that 


means “(someone who is) X-ing”: 


Dual 


Tal 


manast 


Taal 


manast 

~ 
Aah 
manobhyam 

~ 
Aha 
manobhyam 

~ 
Aah 
manobhyam 


X\ 


Acta: 
e 
manasoh 


X\ 


Aa: 


manasoh 


Taal 


manast 


Plural 


Faia 


manamsi 


Faia 


manamsi 


NA 
Aah: 
manobhih 


X\ 


Aare: 
manobhyah 


xX 


Aare: 
manobhyah 


AAaT4 


~~ 


manasam 


Aa 


manahsu 


Faia 


manamsi 
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Gadd 


~N 


pasyat 


(someone who is) seeing 


oC. fan 
SEH FS TT TATA | 
aham simham pasyan dhavami. 


I, seeing the lion, run. 


And -mat and -vat are nominal suffixes that mean “possessing X”: 


dd 


~N 


bhagavat 


having glory or fortune; glorious, fortunate, blessed 


eqd 


hanumat 


having (prominent) jaws; Hanuman 


Generally, all of these stems use the same endings. The strong stem is -ant, and 


the weak stem is -at. 


Here are the masculine forms of the adjective bhagavat, which means “blessed” 


or “fortunate”: 
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Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Case 8 


Singular 


SUCIC 


bhagavan 


ded 


~~ 


bhagavantam 


ATT 
bhagavata 


X\ 


Hdd 


bhagavate 


Add: 
bhagavatah 


WTI: 
bhagavatah 
wratd 
bhagavati 


SUC 


bhagavan 


Dual 


bhagavantau 


\ 


Weel 


bhagavantau 


TATA 


Nn 


bhagavadbhyam 


WTAATH 


~N 


bhagavadbhyam 


TATA 


Nn 


bhagavadbhyam 


xX 


AMT: 
bhagavatoh 


AT: 
bhagavatoh 


\ 


Weel 


bhagavantau 


Plural 


Wc: 


bhagavantah 


Wad: 
bhagavatah 


fan 
ATT: 
bhagavadbhih 


Ache]: 
bhagavadbhyah 


Ache]: 
bhagavadbhyah 


TIT 


~~ 


bhagavatam 


WY 


bhagavatsu 


Weed: 


bhagavantah 


As before, the strong stems are highlighted. Notice the long vowel in the cas 


singular (bhagavan) and the short vowel in the case 8 singular (bhagavan). 


One small exception is that the case 1 singular of -at is -an, not -dn: 


aga — edit 


hanuman — hanumdn 


Hanuman (case 1 singular) 


Tasd > Ted 


gacchat — gacchan 


while going (case 1 singular) 


Next, here are the neuter endings of bhagavat: 


Singular 


Case 1 ~ 
bhagavat 


Case 2 ~ 
bhagavat 


Case 8 ~ 
bhagavat 


Dual 


wWradi 


bhagavati 


Wadi 


bhagavati 


Wadi 


bhagavati 
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Plural 


fan 
Wed 
bhagavanti 
aR 
Aled 
bhagavanti 
fan 
Aled 


bhagavanti 


For the feminine, we usually use the endings -anti, -vati, and -mati. We then use 


the normal endings for -i stems. 


Roots in the hu class will use -ati instead of -anti. What is the hu class? See 


our lesson on verb classes for more information. 


-an, -man, and -van 


These stems are formed with the suffixes -an, -man, or -van. The strong stem is - 


an and the weak stem is -a. But if the ending starts with a vowel, we use -an. 


Here are the forms of the masculine stem dtman, which means “self”: 
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Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Case 8 


Note that the case 1 singular is dtmd and has no final -n sound. 


Singular 


STAT 
atmda 
STATA, 


atmanam 


SIcHal 
datmana 
SIA 
atmane 


Sa: 


atmanah 


AlcAe: 

atmanah 

SIA 
atmant 


CG 


atman 


Dual 


= 


atmdanau 


= 


atmdanau 


IL 


atmabhyam 


RTL 


atmabhyam 


RAL 


atmabhyam 
~ 
BAe: 
atmanoh 
= 
aTcHAal: 
atmanoh 


= 


atmanau 


Plural 


SCAT A: 


atmanah 


aTcHe: 
atmanah 
ACA: 
atmabhih 


STAR: 
atmabhyah 


STAR: 
atmabhyah 


STA 


atmanam 


STICHY 


atmasu 


SCAT A: 


atmdnah 


Here are forms of the neuter stem karman, which roughly means “action”: 


Singular Dual Plural 
¢ ¢ (Yan 
hy HUT SPAT 
Case 1 
karma karmani karmani 
¢ ¢ (Yan 
oH HOT 
Case 2 
karma karmani karmani 
¢ ¢ (Yan 
oH SHOT 
Case 8 
karma karmani karmani 


-in, -min, and -vin 


These stems are formed with the suffixes -in, -min, or -vin. The strong stem is - 
in and the weak stem is -i. But if the ending starts with a vowel, we use -in in- 


stead. 


Here are the forms of the masculine stem yogin, which means “yogi”: 
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Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Case 8 


Singular 


yoginam 
NA 

STP Te 
yogina 


\aO > 


yogine 


NA 
° 
° 


yoginah 


NA 
° 
° 


yoginah 
NA OA 

SIP 
yogini 


Dual 


SOAS 


yoginau 


SAS 


yoginau 


AA 
ATT aT 
yogibhyam 
AA 

ATT ATA 
yogibhyam 
SEX 

SIP RATA 


~~ 


yogibhyam 


yoginoh 


LN nN 


yoginau 


Plural 


yoginah 


NA 
° 
° 


yoginah 


NAAR 
° 
° 


yogibhih 


N\A 
ain: 
yogibhyah 


NA 
TPR: 
yogibhyah 


ATA, 


yoginam 


yoginah 


As above, note that the case 1 singular is yogi and has no final -n sound. 


Here are the forms of the neuter stem: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
NA NA =X fan 
air iret arte 
Case 1 
yogt yoginit yoginti 
NA NA =x fan 
air ai Tet aNtite 
Case 2 
yogt yogini yogini 
SN CX NA =X fan 
air ai Tet Britta 
Case 8 
yogt yoginit yogini 


-vas, -ivas, and -yas 


-vas is a root suffix. When we attach it to a root that means “X,” we usually get a 


stem that means “one who has X-ed.” Some roots will use the suffix -ivas instead. 


For -vas, the strong stem is -vams and the weak stem is -us. But if the ending 
starts with a consonant, we use -vat instead. -ivas is similar, except that its strong 


stem is -ivams and we use -ivat if the ending starts with a consonant. 


Here are the masculine forms of the stem vidvas, which means “one who knows” 
or “a wise person”: 
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Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Case 8 


Here is the same stem in the neuter: 


Singular 


oe 


dal 


~N 


vidvan 


feagiay, 


vidvamsam 


viduse 


fan 
loge: 
vidusah 
fan 
loge: 
vidusah 
fan zR 
Tdgl4 
vidusi 


(a 


Idee 


nN 


vidvan 


Dual 


A +e SS 


vidvamsau 


QD - 
vidvamsau 
HD 
EECSIE| 
vidvadbhyam 
fan 
EESSIE| 
vidvadbhyam 
fan 
ESI 
vidvadbhyam 
[nN 
fags: 
vidusoh 
lan ~\ 
fags: 
vidusoh 


fagret 


vidvamsau 


Plural 


lage: 
vidvamsah 
fan 
fags: 
vidusah 
(an (an 
ldghe: 
vidvadbhih 
gzR& 
Idd: 
vidvadbhyah 
qzR& 
ld: 
vidvadbhyah 


Tag 


vidusam 


fan 


ESS! 


vidvatsu 


Tesla: 


vidvamsah 
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Singular Dual Plural 


pause fated fags faaita 


vidvat vidust vidvamsti 
#R}¥q qzRy& 1 qRQ ‘tan 
Case 2 I Bs N Iq B q 
vidvat vidust vidvamsi 
R}¥Qq. qzRyQ 1 qzRpQ ‘tan 
Case 8 148 N Id ALS 
vidvat vidust vidvamsi 


-yas is a nominal suffix. When added to a nominal stem that means “X,” -yas cre- 
ates a stem that means “more X.” Its strong stem is -yGms and its weak stem is - 
yas. 


Here are the masculine forms of the adjective sreyas, which means “better”: 
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Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Case 8 


And in the neuter: 


Singular 


TA 


Sreyan 


Sreyamsam 


xX 


AGE 
Sreyasa 


oN 


Ada 
Sreyase 


xX 


AYE: 


Sreyasah 


ATE: 
Sreyasah 


N\A 


ATE 


Sreyasi 


Sreyan 


Sreyamsau 


ba e SS 


AATEaT 
Sreyamsau 
~~ 
AGATA 
Sreyobhyam 
~~ 
ATTA 
Sreyobhyam 
~~ > 
AGT 
Sreyobhyam 


AGT: 


Sreyasoh 


Sreyasoh 


baa e SD 


ATE 


Sreyamsau 


Plural 


\ e 
Aaa: 
Sreyamsah 


xX 


ATE: 
Sreyasah 


SAA 


Sa: 
Sreyobhih 


~_s 


AAT: 
Sreyobhyah 


~_s 


AIR: 
Sreyobhyah 


xX 


AGATA 


Nn 


Sreyasam 
~ 
TIA 

Sreyahsu 


saa: 


Sreyamsah 


Singular 


Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 8 


Dual 
sere 
Sreyast 
sere 
Sreyast 
sre 


Sreyast 


Plural 


\ an 


AST 
Sreyamsi 


bay an 


Sreyamsi 


hat ‘tas 


Sreyamsi 
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Nominals 2: Pronouns and 
numbers 
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asmad and yusmad 


Also known as: personal pronouns 


Pronouns are words like “I,” “you,” “he,” “they,” and so on. They can often re- 


place other nominal words: 
UA AR Tesi | 
ramo nagaram gacchati. 


Rama goes to the city. 
° fan 

a AW Test | 

sa nagaram gacchati. 


He goes to the city. 


We can often leave out a pronoun entirely if it is clear from context: 
a VR Test | 
sa nagaram gacchati. 


He goes to the city. 
BR Test | 
nagaram gacchati. 
(He) goes to the city. 


But even so, pronouns are still expressive and useful words. 


In this topic, we will learn about the common Sanskrit pronouns. Pronouns use 
many of the same endings as other nominals. But generally, they follow very dif- 


ferent patterns and must be learned individually. 


asmad 


First, let's consider the first-person pronoun asmad (“T’, “we”): 
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Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


There are a few points worth noting here. First, notice that asmad does not ap- 


pear in case 8. Many pronouns appear only in the first 7 cases. Next, these words 


Singular 


mama 


mayl 


use multiple different stems: 


STITPRATH 
avabhyam 
STATA 
avabhyam 


TARA 


avabhyam 


avayoh 


STAT: 


avayoh 


Plural 


asmabhih 


~~ 


asmabhyam 


asmat 


asmdkam 


SAY 


asmdsu 


STATA, 
avam 


the two of us 
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Also, notice that many of these words are similar to the words we use in English: 


Sanskrit word 


aham 


yusmad 


English word 


ego 


we 


us 


yusmad (“you”) follows the same general pattern as asmad: 
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Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Singular 


gay 


tubhyam 


amd 


tvat 


dd 
tava 
cata 


tvayl 


Dual 


ach 


yuvam 


Glee 


yuvam 


pe alaesliek 


yuvabhyam 


pe ilbe tae 


yuvabhyam 


pe Glbecliak 


yuvabhyam 


aa: 


yuvayoh 


aaa: 


yuvayoh 


Plural 


yusmabhih 


en 


yusmabhyam 


yusmdsu 


Again, note that many of these words have English counterparts: 


Sanskrit word 


yalyam 


English word 


thou 
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tad, etad, idam, and adas 


Also known as: demonstrative pronouns 


The four pronouns tad, etad, idam, and adas have similar meanings. In theory, 


here is how they differ: 


¢ We use etad (“this”) for what is near at hand 
¢ We use idam (“this”) for what is slightly further away. 
¢ We use adas (“that”) for what is much further away. 


¢ We use tad (“that”) for what is not present. 
Below, we provide the forms for all of these pronouns in all three genders. 


tad and etad 


Here are the masculine forms for tad: 
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Singular 


Case 1 


Case 2 ~ 


Case 3 


Case 4 
tasmali 


Ald 


Case 5 ~ 
tasmat 


Case 6 


Case 7 ~ 
tasmin 


Again, note that many of these words have English counterparts: 


Sanskrit word 


Feminine: 


\ 


tau 


TTA 
tabhyam 


TATA 
tabhyam 


TTA 
tabhyam 


xX 


Atal: 
tayoh 


X\ 


Atal: 
tayoh 


that 


they 


Plural 


tebhyah 


xX 


Ae: 
tebhyah 


English word 


Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Neuter: 


Case 1 


Case 2 


Singular 


tasyal 


TET: 


tasyah 


TET: 


tasyah 


rea, 


tasyam 


Singular 


Dual 


TTA 
tabhyam 
qa 
tabhyam 
TTA 
tabhyam 


xX 


cal: 
tayoh 


X\ 


Atal: 
tayoh 


Dual 
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Plural 


xa 
a: 
tabhih 


AT: 
tabhyah 


AT: 
tabhyah 


tdasu 


Plural 
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To get the forms for etad, we add an e- to the beginning of each form. The only 
unusual changes are that sah becomes esah and sda becomes esd. These changes 


are due to normal sandhi rules: 


zR& fan 
a Gleald — W eld | 
sa khadati — esa khadati. 


He eats. 


a gzR& 
al Gleald — Vl Geld | 
sa khadati — esa khadati. 

She eats. 


idam 


Masculine: 


Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Feminine: 


Singular 
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Singular 


Case 1 ~ 
tyam 

Case 2 ~ 
imam 


Case 3 

anaya 

NY 

Case 4 

asyal 
Case 5 I: 

asyah 
Case 6 I: 

asyah 
Case 7 Be 

asyam 

Neuter: 
Singular 


Case 1 att 


idam 


Case 2 ~ 


idam 


Dual 


ime 


Dual 


ime 


Plural 


Plural 


adas 


Masculine: 


Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Feminine: 


Singular 


BN 


amusmai 


he tea lish 


amusmat 


SAI 
amusya 
aay 


amusmin 


sibs Cael bak 


amtibhyam 


pals halts 


amtibhyam 


ais Reba 


amtibhyam 


amuyoh 


oat: 


amuyoh 


Plural 


amibhih 


aaa: 


amibhyah 


aaa: 


amibhyah 
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212, 


Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Neuter: 


Case 1 


Case 2 


Singular 


a 


amusyal 


wl: 


amusyah 


icc hel 


amusyah 


HET 


amusyam 


Singular 


ibs Cale 


amtibhyam 


br Cgeltel 


amtibhyam 


RL 


amtibhyam 


AT: 


amuyoh 


oat: 


amuyoh 


Plural 


Cabs 


amuh 


Sk 
amuh 


las 
= 


amubhih 


ST: 


amtibhyah 


hs Genk 


amtibhyah 
a k N 


amtisam 


amusu 


Plural 
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kim and yad 


Also known as: interrogative and relative pronouns 


The two pronouns kim and yad let us create different kinds of complex sen- 
tences. In this lesson, we will learn more about what kinds of endings these pro- 


nouns use. 


If you want to focus more on what these pronouns mean and less on their 


specific endings, see our Sentences topic. 


kim 
kim means “who?” or “what?” We use kim to ask questions: 
bes {| 


kas tvam. 


Who are you? 

° bony e fan 
qh hed aalld 
tvam kasmai phalam dadasi 


To whom are you giving the fruit? 


(an 
PA UIT: Gay FST | 
kasmat ravanah sitam icchati. 


For what reason (from what) does Ravana want Sita? 
kim uses the same endings as tad, but its neuter singular form in cases 1 and 2 
is kim: 
fan 
ThA Ud? 
~ “nN 
kim etat? 


What is this? 


Also, the masculine case 1 singular (kah) uses normal sandhi rules. Compare the 


results below: 
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~ a eS 
ch: Ud: — Al Ue: 
kah yodhah — ko yodhah 


Who is a warrior? 


~ ~ 
a: Ad: > 4 ale: 
sah yodhah — sa yodhah 


He is a warrior. 


Just for reference, here are the forms of kim in the masculine gender: 


Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Singular 


kasmati 


PT 


kasmat 


AE 
kasya 


fan 


aA 


Nn 


kasmin 


the feminine gender: 


Dual 


\ 


kau 


PRAT 
kabhyam 


PRAT 
kabhyam 


PRAT 

kabhyam 
Hal: 
kayoh 


xX 


Huy: 
kayoh 


Plural 


= 
ch 
ke 


kebhyah 


\ 


hey: 
kebhyah 


Singular Dual Plural 


= 
Case 1 Al “b al: 
ka ke kah 
ay qh a1: 
Case 2 ~ ° 
kam ke kah 
lan 
- Hal APATH HTH: 
ase 3 “ 
kaya kabhyam kabhih 
NY 
z rE SRA ERA: 
ase 4 ~ 
kasyai kabhyam kabhyah 
: hea: SRA CARE 
ase 5 ™ 
kasyah kabhyam kabhyah 
~ 
- tea: ha: aA 
ase 6 * 
kasyah kayoh kdsam 
~ 
Case 7 al ° AY 
kasyam kayoh kdsu 


and the neuter gender: 


Singular Dual Plural 
fan \ DH 
é Th4 a alle 
ase 1 = 
kim ke kani 
fan \ lan 
C Th4 a alle 
ase 2 i 


kim ke kani 
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-cit and -cana 


We can use the suffixes -cit and cana to create a word that means “someone” or 


“something”: 


zR& a (an 
&: Geatd — afd yaata 
kah prechati — kascit prechati 


Who is asking? — Someone is asking. 


d bt 
| N <t nN 
kena §rutam — kenacana srutam 


By whom was it heard? — By someone it was heard. 
yad 


yad means “who” or “what,” but not in the sense of asking a question. Rather, 


yad lets us join sentences together. 


This idea is difficult to explain but easy to understand. In the examples below, 
the first two sentences are simple. Then we use yad to connect them. 

al Fata | 

sa prechati. 

She asks. 


al UASs Tat | 


sa ramasya patni. 


She is Rama's wife. 


Tl Fata A UAT Tet | 

ya prechati sa ramasya patni. 

Who asks, she is Rama's wife. (literal translation) 

The person who asks is Rama's wife. (natural translation) (Note that we 


pair yad with another pronoun here.) 


We can create more complex examples too: 
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ban e RQ 
UTA: det he call | 
ramah tasyai phalam dadati. 


Rama gives a fruit to her. 


al USI Tat | 


sa ramasya patni. 


She is Rama's wife. 

ban o HD 
YET TA: He aalld Gl THEA Tet 
yasyai ramah phalam dadati sa ramasya patni 


To whom Rama gives a fruit, she is Rama's wife. (literal) 


The person to whom Rama gives a fruit is Rama's wife. (natural) 


And even more complex examples: 
ban e RQ 
UTA: det he calle | 
ramah tasyai phalam dadati. 


Rama gives a fruit to her. 


R 
det: dl Ath: 
tasyah pita janakah 


Her father is Janaka. 

ban ° fan Ry 
WET TA: He aalld del: TdT Ath: 
yasyai ramah phalam dadati tasyah pita janakah 


To whom Rama gives a fruit, her father is Janaka. (literal) 


The father of the one to whom Rama gives a fruit is Janaka. (natural) 


yad uses the same endings as tad, but it follows normal sandhi rules. Here are 


the forms of yad with masculine endings: 
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Singular 


Case 1 


Case 2 ~ 


Case 3 


Case 4 
yasmal 


UAld 


Case 5 ~ 
yasmat 


Case 6 


Gase‘7 ~ 
yasmin 


feminine endings: 


Plural 


a 
q 
ye 


Singular 
Case 1 a 
ya 
Case 2 * 
yam 
Case 3 
yaya 
A 
Case 4 
yasyal 
Case 5 tr: 
yasyah 
Case 6 tr: 
yasyah 
Case 7 bat 
yasyam 
and neuter endings: 
Singular 
Case 1 ad 
yat 
Case 2 Ad 
yat 


Dual 


Dual 


Plural 


Plural 
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Review 


kim and yad can be used in complex and sophisticated ways. For details, see our 


Sentences topic. 
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Pronominal adjectives 


There are many adjectives that use the same endings as pronouns like tad. We 
can call these adjectives pronominal adjectives since they are adjectives that 


behave like pronouns. 


Here are some common examples: 


c ican an 
purva — puirvasmin dine 
previous — on the previous day 
fas aS 
WW > Wha fea 
% 
para — parasmin dine 


next — on the next day 


~~ [one 
Uh > Vl led 
eka — ekasmin dine 


one — on a certain day 


fan QnN 
bes 
anya — anyasmin dine 


other — on another day 


g =O 
ad — Gd Aa: 
sarva — sarve narah 


all — all men 

a> AND 
Te — Ted ad]: 
visve — visve devah 


all — all gods 


But there is one small exception. Apart from anya and a few rarer stems, all of 


these pronominal adjectives use -m in the neuter singular of cases 1 and 2: 
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Uh AGH 


ekam phalam 


one fruit 


¢ 
aay Seay 
sarvam udakam 


all the water 


Ad BOA, 
anyat phalam 


another fruit 
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Number words 


Number words are adjectives that imply a specific number of items: 


ql Wed: 
panica pandavah 


the five sons of Pandu 


Sanskrit's number words generally follow the patterns of the stems we have seen 
already. Many of these number words are the same regardless of the gender of 


the noun they describe: 


qd Wed: 
pafica pandavah 


the five sons of Pandu (masculine) 


a 
Gad hella 
panica phalani 


five fruits (neuter) 


Gad dd: 
panica nadyah 


five rivers (feminine) 
In this lesson, we'll learn about Sanskrit's number words and how to use them. 


eka 


eka (“one”) uses the normal pronoun endings. When eka refers to one item, it 
uses the singular. But eka can also be used in the sense of “a small number” or “a 


few” of something. When eka has this meaning, it is used in the dual and plural. 


Here are the forms of eka in the masculine gender: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
: SN N 
Case 1 Sh: wh 
ekah ekau eke 


Case 2 WhH Sl 


ekam ekau ekan 
SN x 
Case 3 Shel Ache lise ih: 
ekena ekabhyam ekaih 
x Ss 
Case 4 eS SEPT a 
ekasmai ekabhyam ekaih 
ee ChAT RCAC f wa: 
ekasmat ekabhyam ekebhyah 
~ 
Case 6 ThA wal: STL 
ekasya ekayoh ekanam 
fan ~ > 
Case 7 al eal Sy 
ekasmin ekayoh ekesu 


dvi 


dvi (“two”) is used only in the dual. The stem dvi is used in compounds and cer- 
tain suffixes, but when we add endings, we actully use the stem dva stem (or dva 
for the feminine) instead. 


Here are the masculine endings for dvi: 


Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


tri 


Singular 


dvau 


gray 
dvabhyam 


gray 
dvabhyam 


gray 
dvabhyam 


X\ 


eal: 
dvayoh 


xX 


Gul: 


dvayoh 


Plural 
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tri is always used in the plural. In the masculine, it uses the normal -i stem end- 


ings, except that the case 6 plural is trayanam: 
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Singular Dual Plural 


Case 1 — — 


Case 2 — — ~ 


Case 3 — — 
tribhih 


fan 


TAR: 
tribhyah 


Case 4 — — 


fan 


TAR: 
tribhyah 


Case 5 — — 


AAA 


Case 6 — — N 
trayanam 


Case 7 — = Ay 


Case 8 — — 
trayah 


The feminine form of tri uses the stem tisr with the basic nominal endings. But 


in the case 6 plural, it uses the ending -ndm instead: 


Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Case 8 


Finally, the neuter follows the usual pattern of the -i stems: 


Singular 


Dual 


Plural 


tisrbhih 


Tapa: 
tisrbhyah 
Tapa: 
tisrbhyah 


Krsiutal 


tisrnam 


fray, 


tisrsu 
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Singular Dual Plural 

Case 1 — — 

trini 
Case 2 — — 

trini 
Case 8 — — 

trini 

catur 


catur (“four”) uses the strong stem catvdar in cases 1 and 8. Otherwise, it gener- 


ally uses the basic nominal endings: 
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Singular Dual Plural 


Acat: 


catvarah 


Case 2 — — S| 


caturah 


Case 1 — — 


fae 


Case 3 — — S| 


caturbhih 


¢ 
Case 4 — —- S| 


caturbhyah 


Case 5 — — s) 


caturbhyah 


c 
Case 6 — = oy 


caturnam 


c 
Case 7 — — shel 


catursu 


dAcat: 


catvarah 


Case 8 — — 


In the feminine, catur uses the feminine stem catasr. This stem is used like tisr 


above: 
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Singular Dual Plural 


Ada: 


catasrah 


Case 1 — — 


dda: 


catasrah 


Case 2 — — 


fan 
Case 3 — — 1 : 


catasrbhih 


Case 4 — — 3) 


catasrbhyah 


Case 5 — — i 


catasrbhyah 


Case 6 — = ITT, 


catasrnam 


Case 7 — _ Ad she 


catasrsu 


Ade: 


catasrah 


Case 8 — — 


The neuter endings are below. In this neuter form, we lengthen the last vowel of 


the stem, but we don't insert a new nasal sound: 


Singular Dual 


Case 1 — 


Case 2 — 


Case 8 — 


pancan to dasan 


Plural 


fan 


Ica 
catvari 


fan 


aan 


catvari 


fan 


aah 


catvari 
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The numbers pafican (“five”) to dasan (“ten”) use the same forms regardless of 


gender. 


The forms of pafica (“five”) are below. The stems saptan (“seven”), navan 


(“nine”), and dasan (“ten”) all follow the same pattern as pancan: 
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Case 1 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case 4 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Case 8 


Singular 


Dual 


Plural 


pancabhih 


Gea: 
pancabhyah 


Gea: 
pancabhyah 


Ta 


pancanam 


Tay 


pancasu 


Ya 


panca 


sas (“six”) follows a similar pattern, but the last s of sas causes many sandhi 


changes: 
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Singular Dual Plural 


Case 1 — — ~ 


Case 2 — — ~ 


= e 
uly: 
sadbhih 


Case 4 te] 


sadbhyah 


Case 5 4a]: 


sadbhyah 


Case 3 — — 


OUT 


sannam 


Case 7 — = 4G 


Case 6 — — 


Case 8 — — ~ 


asta (“eight”) also follows a similar pattern, but it has some optional forms that 


are more irregular: 
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Singular Dual Plural 


ae, se 


asta, astau 


Case 1 — — 


ae, ast 


asta, astau 


Case 2 — — 


xa xa 
SeTH:,, SRITH: 
astabhih, astabhih 


Case 3 — — 


FOA:, TPA: 


astabhyah, 
astabhyah 


Case 4 — — 


TOA: TERA: 


astabhyah, 
astabhyah 


Case 5 — — 


FETAL 


astanam 


Case 7 — — Hee, Sere 


astasu, astdsu 


Case 6 — — 


ae, se 


asta, astau 


Case 8 — — 


ekddasa to navadasa 


You can see the numbers 11 to 19 in the examples below. All of them use the 


same endings as dasa: 


SCALE 
ekddasa 


eleven 
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i , 
trayodasa 
thirteen 


is 


Adal 


caturdasa 


fourteen 


Faael 


panicadasa 


fifteen 
~ 

atsal 

sodasa 


sixteen 


cSt 


saptadasa 


seventeen 


ABIerl 


astadasa 


eighteen 


TATA 


navadasa 


nineteen 


vimSati to navati 


All of the numbers belew are used in the feminine singular: 
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vimsatih 
twenty 
lax 


ald 


~~ 


trimsat 


thirty 


ce 
Acai EI Ka 
catvarimsat 


forty 


Gealald 


~ 
pancasat 


fifty 


(an 
are: 
sastih 


sixty 


fan 
ald: 
saptatih 


seventy 


(an 
arate: 
asitih 
eighty 


fan 


did: 
navatih 


ninety 
Sata to koti 


All of these numbers are used in the singular. All of these stems are neuter, ex- 


cept for koti, which is feminine. 
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aldH 


~~ 


Satam 


one hundred 


qedh 


~~ 


sahasram 


one thousand 


babe (abel 


ayutam 
ten thousand 
© ~ 


laksam 


one hundred thousand (i.e. one lakh) 


AIA 


prayutam 
one million 


NA 
° 
° 


kotih 


ten million (i.e. one crore) 


Verbs 1: Special tense-moods 
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Special tense-moods 


In the core lessons, we learned that we can change a verb root into a verb stem. 
And once we have a verb stem, we can add endings to that stem to create a com- 


plete verb. 


In the examples below, note the progression from root to stem to verb: 


al > Fa — Aaled 


ni — naya — nayanti 


lead — lead —> They lead. 


=| » » (aN 
> aa — aan 
ni — nesya — nesyami 


lead — will lead — I will lead. 


We also learned that Sanskrit verbs express five basic kinds of information. These 


five are called person, which expresses the verb's perspective: 
aad | 
nayatl. 
(Someone) leads. 
aA | 
nayamt. 


I lead. 


number, which expresses how many of something there are: 
aad | 
nayatl. 
(Someone) leads. 
wale | 
nayantt. 
They lead. 
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tense-mood, which expresses the verb's tense (time period) and mood (man- 
ner): 


zR& 
Ac | 
nayatl. 
(Someone) leads. 
bes zR& 
AST | 
nesyati. 
(Someone) will lead. 

~ 

7a | 
nayet. 


(Someone) might lead. 


prayoga, which is hard to explain but easy to understand: 
aad | 
nayatt. 
(Someone) leads. 
(kartari prayoga) 
“tad 
niyate 


(Someone) is led. 


(karmani prayoga) 


and pada, which is meaningful only for certain roots. We will discuss pada more 
in a later lesson, but here is a simple example of it: 

aad 

nayatl. 

(Someone) leads (for another's benefit). 


(parasmaipada) 
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ne 
Add | 
nayate. 
(Someone) leads (for their own benefit). 


(atmanepada) 
Four special tense-moods 


Let's focus on tense-moods here. Sanskrit uses ten different tense-moods. But 
four of these tense-moods use very similar stems in kartari prayoga. You can see 
all four of these tense-moods below: 


fan 


aid 


nayatt 


(Someone) leads. 


ad 


nayatu 


(Someone) should lead. 


add 


~N 


anayat 
(Someone) led. 


iN 


ddd 


~\ 


nayet 


(Someone) might or could lead. 


Since these four tense-moods use a special stem, they are sometimes called 
special tense-moods. They are called “special” only because of the stem they 


use. Otherwise, they are like any other verb. 
Ten stem patterns 


We form the stems for these four special tense-moods in ten different patterns. 


Generally, each root uses just one of these ten patterns. 


The most common pattern is that we strengthen the root vowel and add -a: 
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HD ~ 
al — aald, Aad, AAA, Aaa 
ni — nayati, nayatu, anayat, nayet 


lead — (someone) leads, should lead, led, might lead 


For other roots, we might add a suffix like -aya instead: 


EE N ~ 
aC — J of x “ 
cur — corayati, corayatu, acorayat, corayet 


steal — (someone) steals, should steal, stole, might steal 
And for a few roots, we might even make a more drastic change: 
ban ~ ~ 
& > Welle, fel, Ayfeld, eat 
hu — juhoti, juhotu, ajuhot, juhuyat 


offer — (someone) offers, should offer, offered, might offer 


Since roots change in ten different ways, we can sort these roots into ten differ- 


ent verb classes. Each verb class has its own characteristic change. 


In this topic, we will learn about verb classes and the four special tense-moods 


that use them. 


Review 


1. How many special tense-moods are there? 


2. How many verb classes are there? 
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The present tense 


Also known as: the present indicative, vartamdnah (“occurring”), lat 


The first tense-mood we will study is the present tense. Traditionally, this is the 


first tense-mood that Sanskrit students learn. 


Basic meaning 


The present tense has different meanings in different contexts. Most commonly, 


it what is happening right now: 

(an 

Ac | 

nayatt. 

(Someone) leads or is leading. 
gzR& 

ANI | 

caratt. 


(Someone) walks or is walking. 


Notice that the English translation of nayati is either “leads” or “is leading.” In 
Sanskrit, we describe both of these with the same verb form. Context makes the 


specific sense clear. 


In general, the present tense is seen as a “default” tense. So we can also use it to 


describe actions that regularly occur: 


° QRaA_e aR 
Te Wdied Fala | 
aham pratidinam pacami. 


I cook every day. 

° na Sf ° fan 
Sst: AATS ATL Tees | 
samjayah prativarsam nagaram gacchati. 


Sanjaya goes to the city every year. 


The present tense also expresses actions that have just finished: 
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fan 
cay hal FTAA Siesta | 
tvam kada grdmam dgacchasi. 
When did you come to the village? 


(It is implied that the person has come very recently.) 


or are just about to occur: 


° (an 
we FAH TTA | 
aham vanam gacchami. 


I (am just about to) go to the forest. 


In the first person, it can also have the sense of “let's”: 


TTHSTA: | 
gacchamah. 

Let's (all) go. 
Usted Fase: | 
rajanam prcchavah. 


Let's (both) ask the king. 


We can modify the basic sense of the present tense with various uninflected 


words. One common example is that we can use sma to express past action: 
CS Tera r (an 
simho guhadyam nivasati sma. 


The lion lived (or, was living) in the cave. 
Endings 


Here are the endings we use in the present tense. The examples below use the 


stem naya: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
fan fan 
ag ald ad: Alec] 
nayatt nayatah nayantt 
fan 
a vata Tae: vay 
nayasi nayathah nayatha 
fan 
s vata aaa: aa: 
nayami naydvah nayadmah 


The table above has three rows and three columns. Each row corresponds to a 
different person, and you can see these persons labeled on the left-hand side. 
Each column corresponds to a different number, and you can see these numbers 
labeled on the top. For example, we can use this table to learn that the “3rd per- 


son singular” form is nayati. 


Why do we put these words in a table? It's not so that we can sit down and 
memorize these forms. In our view, that's a waste of time. Mainly, a table lets us 


see certain patterns clearly. 
Here are some patterns that stand out to us: 


¢ All of the first-person forms have a long a sound in their ending. 
¢ All of the singular forms end in -i. 


¢ The sound tha is used only in the second person. 


Review 


The present tense is simple and straightforward. In the next lesson, we will learn 


about the command mood, which uses similar endings to the present tense. 
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The command mood 


Also known as: the imperative mood, ajna (“command”), lot 


The present tense and the command mood use similar endings. So, let's learn 


about the command mood next. 


Basic meaning 


The command mood is used for commands. We commonly see the command 


mood in the second person: 


nayata 
(You all) lead! 


But in other persons, the command mood has many more subtle meanings. In 


the third person, it can have the sense of a suggestion, a demand, or a request: 


“\ ° 
UAT a4 TS | 
ramo vanam gacchatu. 


Rama could go to the forest. (suggestion) 


Send Rama to the forest. (demand or request) 


The command mood is rarely used in the first person. When it is used, it usually 


has the sense of fulfilling another's need: 
fant Ox. SN 
fea BTarlat a? 
kim karavani te? 


What may I do for you? 
Endings 


Here are the endings of the command mood as used with the stem naya: 


Singular 


3rd | id 


nayatu 


2nd 
naya 


Ist 
nayanti 


Dual 


TIT 


nayatam 


dd 


~N 


nayatam 


Aad 


naydava 
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Plural 


eq 


nayantu 


ddd 


nayata 


a4 


nayama 


Let's take a moment to compare these endings to the ones used in the present 


tense. Notice that the first-person endings still use a long a. There are other sim- 


ilarities as well: nayati is replaced by nayatu, and nayanti by nayantu. 


But there are also some major differences. In particular, notice these five end- 


ings: 


Singular 


3rd 


2nd 


1st 


These five endings will repeat in the next two tense-moods. 


Dual 


va 


Plural 
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The ordinary past tense 


Also known as: the imperfect, anadyatana-bhita (“past action not of today”), lan 


Basic meaning 


The ordinary past tense technically refers to past actions that occurred before 


today. But in practice, it refers to any past action: 


" 
§, Nn | 
ramo lankam agacchat. 


Rama went to Lanka. 


UWA: GtaTA SGA | 
radmah sitam apasyat. 


Rama saw Sita. 


Note the a- at the beginning of each verb: 


fan 
Tald > sarod 
gacchati — agacchat 


goes — went 


Many of the tense-moods that describe past events will add this a- sound to the 


beginning of the stem. 
Endings 


Here are the endings of the ordinary past tense as used with the stem naya: 


Singular 


3rd N 
anayat 


AG: 


anayah 


2nd 


Addy 


1st ~ 
anayam 


Dual 


anayatam 


Adda 


~~ 


anayatam 


Ata 


anaydava 


Plural 


AL 


anayan 


add 


anayata 


ATTA 


anayama 
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Notice that many of these endings are shortened versions of the present tense 
endings. Endings that end with -i lose that -i: 


fan 
wala S aad 
nayati — anayat 

fan 
Ta > Bea: 
nayasi — anayah 

fan 
TAH > ATTA 
nayami — anayam 

fan 
aed > Add 


nayantl — anayan 


And endings that end with the visarga lose that visarga: 


ad: > Aas 


naydvah — anaydva 


aaa: > SATA 


nayadmah — anaydma 


Using verb prefixes 


If the verb uses a verb prefix, we add that prefix before the a-: 
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a (aN c 
Wes > Wares 
parigacchati — paryagacchat 


goes around — went around 


Why does this happen? In early Sanskrit, verb prefixes were ordinary uninflected 


words that could occur anywhere in the sentence. Here is a simple example: 


fas 
OR FAA errs | 
pari gramam agacchat. 


He went around the village. 


In later Sanskrit, however, these words are almost always placed just before the 


verb. And over time, they were treated as a single word: 


OR stead — TTS | 


pari agacchat — paryagacchat. 
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The potential mood 


Also known as: the optative, vidhih (“injunction”), vidhilin 
The potential mood is the last of the four special tense-moods. 


Basic meaning 


The potential mood usually describes what might, could, or should happen: 


om 
UA: FH TS 
ramah vanam gacchet. 


Rama might go to the forest. 


The potential mood can express many different meanings based on the context. 


For example, it can show what someone is capable of doing: 


o ° id Ban 
MEH ke de Ud ced4 | 
aham idam vanam sarvam daheyam. 


I could burn all of this forest. 


It can be a soft command: 


e bo 
aH &q la: | 
tvam idam khddeh. 
You should eat this. 


And there are other subtle uses as well. 
Endings 


The endings we use with the potential mood are almost identical to the endings 
of the ordinary past tense. There are two main differences. The first difference is 


that we add an extra -i sound before every ending: 
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Singular 


3rd ad 
2nd a: 
1st aay 


iyam 


iva 


Plural 


And the second is that the third-person plural ending is -uh instead of -an: 


AAA | 
anayan. 
They led. 


AA: | 
nayeyuh. 
They might lead. 


Here is how these endings appear when used with a stem like naya: 


Singular 


3rd N 


2nd 


1st ~ 
nayeyam 


Note the sandhi between the stem and the ending here: 


Dual 


~~ 


nayetam 


X\ 


ddd 


~N 


nayetam 


X\ 


aa 


nayeva 


Plural 


~ 
: 


nayeyuh 


ddd 
nayeta 


X\ 


aay 


nayema 


. 
+ od ad 
naya + it — nayet 


(someone) might, could, or should lead 
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atmanepada 


Also known as: the middle voice 


In the previous lesson, we focused on the parasmaipada endings used by the four 


special tense-moods. In this lesson, we will focus on the Gtmanepada endings. 


What is Gtmanepada? 


Sanskrit has two different sets of verb endings: parasmaipada endings and 
dtmanepada endings. Some roots always use parasmaipada endings, some roots 


always use Gtmanepada endings, and some roots can use both. 


For a small number of roots, dtmanepada endings imply that the person perform- 


ing the action is doing so for their own benefit. Here is the classic example: 


bat bs. ° Ry 
aded Hed Fala | 
devadatta odanam pacati. 


Devadatta cooks rice (for others). 


“\ “\ e . 
dded sied Gad | 
devadatta odanam pacate. 


Devadatta cooks rice (for himself). 


In older Sanskrit, this distinction is more meaningful. But in later Sanskrit, there 


is little to no difference in meaning between these two sets of endings. 


The present tense 


Here are the dtmanepada endings of the present tense: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
x ~ > bn 
3rd 
nayate nayete nayante 
~ ~ > x 
pica Tde | ted 
nayase nayethe nayadhve 
x x > 
ie 4 Aqade qaqa 
naye naydvahe nayadmahe 


First, notice that all of these endings end in -e in the present tense. Also, notice 


that many of these endings are similar to their parasmaipada counterparts. Here 


are the similar forms: 


Singular Dual Plural 
fan fan 
aid ald ad: Alec] 
nayatt nayatah nayantt 
fan 
Aaa Tay: 
2nd 
nayasi nayathah 
- aaa: aan: 
naydvah nayadmah 


The command mood 


Here are the endings for the command mood: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
x 
3rd bal N N 
nayatam nayetam nayantam 
x 
2nd aH ms s 
nayasva nayetham nayadhvam 
S S S 
aralda Tara 
nayai naydavahai nayamahai 


As before, focus on these five endings, which the next two tense-moods will 


mostly reuse: 


Singular Dual Plural 
3rd N 
tam 
2nd N N 
tham dhvam 
ae aN 
1st @ 
vahai mahai 


The ordinary past tense 


As before, the forms of the ordinary past tense have an a- prefix: 


Singular Dual Plural 
x 
3rd ~ 
anayata anayetam anayanta 
~ 
pica AAG: Aaa Ae 
anayathah anayetham anayadhvam 
bay fan fan 
s aaa ararate aaaale 
anaye anaydvahi anayamahi 


The first person uses the endings -vahi and -mahi instead of the -vahai and - 


mahai used above. 


The potential mood 


As before, the potential mood uses nearly the same endings as the ordinary past 


tense. And as before, all of these endings start with -7: 


Singular Dual Plural 
x x ~ 
3rd ~ ~ 
nayeta nayeyatam nayeran 
x x x 
5a a: ATTA Ae 
nayeh nayeyatham nayedhvam 
x ~U A ~ a 
aaa 
st 
nayeya nayevahi nayemahi 


As before, the one exception is the third-person plural ending: 


aed | 


anayanta. 
They led. 
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~ 
At] | 
nayeran. 


They might lead. 


Review 


1.In later Sanskrit, is there a strong difference in meaning between 


parasmaipada and adtmanepada endings? 
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The bhda, div, tud, and cur classes 


We have learned that there are four special tense-moods and that we create 
stems for these special tense-moods in ten different patterns. We can sort all verb 
roots into ten different lists based on which pattern they use. These lists are 


called verb classes. 


Four of these verb classes are quite simple to create and use: 


Se 
bhti — bhava 


be, become — (someone) is or becomes 


fan 
fea — da 
div — divya 


gamble — (someone) gambles 


ds — ds 
tud — tuda 


strike (someone) strikes 


: 

RK aa 
4 

cur — coraya 


steal (someone) steals 


Let's call these four classes the simple verb classes. Each class is named after 


the first root in its list. 


The bha class 


The bhai class is the largest of the ten verb classes and contains almost half of all 


verb roots. Here are some examples of this class: 


~ 
5 ear Haid 
bhu — bhavati 


be, become — (someone) is or becomes 
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at > aala 


ni — nayati 


lead — (someone) leads 


aA — arate 


Suc — Socati 

grieve — (someone) grieves 
fan fan fan 
ld-q_— Ieteald 

nind — nindati 


deride — (someone) derides 
(an 

Sick — SICICI 

jiv => jivati 

live — (someone) lives 


For most roots in this class, we create a stem by strengthening the root vowel and 


adding the suffix -a. Here are some examples: 


e 
= ae St => et 
bhi — bho + a — bhava 


become 


; 
qo a+ 059 
ni — ne + a > naya 
lead 


~ > 
WA a+ A ar 
Suc — Soc + a — Soca 


grieve 


However, there are some roots that don't use a strengthened vowel. For example, 


roots whose vowel is a don't change: 


ad — ea 
has — hasa 


laugh 
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And if a root's syllable would be heavy even after we add -a, then we don't 
strengthen the root. Or to put it another way, there is no change if the root ends 
in multiple consonants: 

fara — feed 

nind — ninda 


blame 


Or if the root has a long vowel followed by a consonant: 


ait — Sita 


jiv > jiva 
live 
There are also several roots that form their stems in an unpredictable way. Such 


stems are called irregular stems. Here are some common examples of irregular 


stems: 


Root Verb Basic meaning 
fan (as 
eal TA 8d 
stand 
stha tisthati 
RQ aR 
TI fata 7 
drink 
pa pibati 
fan 
eel 4aaid 
ss see 
drs pasyati 
fan 
7 Traala ” 
gam gacchati 


The roots that use irregular stems are all common, and you will see and hear 
them many times as you engage with real Sanskrit content. So although you 
might be tempted to memorize these forms, you will acquire them naturally as 


you continue to read and listen to Sanskrit. 
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Why is the root drs? 


The ancient grammarians decided on verb roots by analyzing all of a verb's 
tense-moods and derived forms. Words like pasyati, pasyet, pasyatu, and 
apasyat strongly suggest a root like pas. But we must also consider words 
like draksyati (“will see”), dadarsa (“saw long ago”), adrdksit (“saw”), 


drsyate (“is seen”), and so on. 


Given a choice between drs and pas, the grammarians chose drs to represent 
these verbs. The specific reasons are complicated to explain right now. But 
the simple reason is drs makes it easier to talk about certain general pat- 


terns in Sanskrit. 


This same logic explains some of the other irregular roots above. 


The div class 


For roots in the div class, we form a stem by adding -ya to the root. No vowel 


strengthening occurs: 


oe 
muh — muhya 


become confused 


This class has a few irregular stems. Usually, these irregular stems lengthen the 


root's vowel. Here are a few examples: 
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Root Verb Basic meaning 
> gamble 
div divyati 
& 
we Tad 
my be born 
jan jayate 
Cos 
aly aed 
~ be tired or calm 
sam Samyati 
fas 
4a d be intoxicated 
mad mddyati 


The tud class 


For roots in the tud class, we form a stem by adding -a to the root. No vowel 


strengthening occurs: 


ds — ds 
tud — tuda 
strike 


The irregular stems in this class usually have an extra nasal sound: 


Root Stem Basic meaning 
a XS a release 
muc munca 

(an 
Nv ¥ cut 
krt krntati 
(an (an fa 
N anoint or smear 
lip limpati 
(an fan (an 
= sprinkle 


SIC sificati 
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Why isn't nind in the tud class? 


If nind doesn't strengthen its vowel, why isn't it in the tud class? This is a 
great question. The answer ultimately has to do with different vowel accents 


in Sanskrit. 


Old Sanskrit has a feature called pitch accent, where some vowels are 
spoken with a higher pitch than others. This pitch accent can still be heard 


in Vedic recitation. 


The roots in the tud class generally have a high accent on their -a suffix, and 
the roots in the bha class have a low accent. nind uses a low accent for this - 


a sound, so it in the bhai class. 


The cur class 


For most roots in the cur class, we create the stem by strengthening the root 


vowel and adding the suffix -aya. Here are some examples: 


~ 
cur — coraya 


steal — (someone) steals 


fan fan HR 
Fard — Paedatet 
cint — cintayati 


think — (someone) thinks 


Notice that the stem of cint is cintayati, not *centayati. (We use the * symbol to 
show that this word is not correct Sanskrit.) Since cint ends in multiple conson- 
ants, its vowel does not strengthen. So it behaves in the same way as nindati 


above. 


The irregular stems in the cur class usually have extra sounds between the roots 


and the -aya suffix: 
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Root Stem Basic meaning 
fan 
ut morate 
please 
pri prinayati 
fan 
as shake 
dhi dhiinayati 
Review 


1. How do we usually make stems in the bhai class? 
2. How do we usually make stems in the div class? 
3. How do we usually make stems in the tud class? 


4. How do we usually make stems in the cur class? 
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The su, tan, and kri classes 


In the previous lesson, we learned about the four simple verb classes: 


Root Stem 
Sk Hq 
bhi bhava 

fan 
fea qa 
div divya 
ds ds 
tud tud 
ake ~~“ 
Gir coraya 


The other six verb classes are more complex. Let's call these six classes the 


complex verb classes for short. 


In this lesson, we will study three of these classes: the su class, the tan class, and 
the kri class. First, we will learn how these classes form their stems. Then, we 
will learn how to use these stems with the endings of the four special tense- 


moods. 


What makes a verb class complex? 


Why are these classes called the complex verb class? First, their stems end in 
sounds other than -a. As a result, we might have to apply various sandhi changes 
to these stems and endings: 

= lan NA 

ay + fa ate 

dves + ti — dvesti 


hate — (someone) hates 


Second, their stems come in two different versions: a strong stem that is used 


with certain endings, and a weak ending that is used with the other endings: 
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pas (an NO 

64 + Id > ale 

dves + ti — dvesti 

hate — (someone) hates 
(strong stem) 

(an gzR& (an (an 
fe + alead — festa 
dvis + anti — dvisanti 


hate — (someone) hates 


(weak stem) 


Third, some of these classes use endings that differ from the endings we have 


seen already: 


on 
h — tdd 
kr — kurvate 
They all make. 


(Note that this is not *kurvante, as we might otherwise expect) 


The su class 


The su class uses two different stems. Its strong stem uses the suffix -no, and its 
weak stem uses the suffix -nu: 

a> Fila 

su — sunott 

(Someone) presses out. 

SS ee Gedied 

su — sunvanti 


They press out. 


One of its important irregular verbs is sru (“hear”). Its strong stem is srno, and 


its weak stem is Srnu: 


NA 
A aac 
sru — Srnoti 


(Someone) hears. 
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(an 
A — Wd] 
sru — Srnvanti 


They hear. 


The tan class 


The tan class is just like the su class. But instead of using -no and -nu, it uses -o 


and -u: 


SES. 
da — caifa 
tan — tanoti 


expand — (someone) expands 


(an 
dd — dedlect 
tan — tanvanti 


expand — they expand 


The tan class contains only ten roots. But it also contains the root kr (“do, 
make”), which is one of the most common roots in all of Sanskrit. The strong 


stem of kr is karo-, and the weak stem is kuru-: 


SCN. 
h — Auld 
kr — karoti 


do — (someone) does 


ian 
h— hale 
kr — kurvanti 


do — they do 
The kri class 


The kri class uses -nd for its strong stem and -ni for its weak stem: 


at —> sAlUTttcl 


krt — krinati 


buy — (someone) buys 
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zt —> ltt: 


krt — krinitah 


buy — the two of them buy 


kri + nd becomes krind due to a sandhi rule. The idea is that r might cause the n 


sounds that follow it to become n. 


Complex classes with parasmaipada endings 


The complex classes use the same parasmaipada endings as the simple classes. In 


the tables below, the red words use a strong stem. 


First, we have the present tense: 


Singular Dual Plural 
NA fan 
3rd =| id ° = a 
sunoti sunutah sunvantt 
HEN 
_ Tals ae: qa 
sunosi sunuthah sunutha 
SEN. 
1st <i Id ° Id ° 
sunomi sunuvah sunumah 


Notice the sandhi change in the second-person singular (sunosi becomes sunosi). 


Next, we have the command mood: 
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Singular 


3rd <I id 
2nd ad 


1st =i a 


sunavanti 


Then the ordinary past tense: 


Singular 


3rd Si cl 


asunot 
~ 
: 
2nd si 
asunoh 
1st S| N 
asunavam 


And the potential mood: 


Dual 


Yay 


sunutam 


YI 


sunutam 


Uta 


sSunavava 


Dual 


babs alba 


asunutam 


WIA 


asunutam 


ahs 


asunuva 


Plural 


Yaed 


sunvantu 


dd 


sunuta 


Uta 


sunavama 


Plural 


is 


asunvan 


add 


asunuta 


Sais ala 


asunuma 
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Singular Dual Plural 
3rd Id ~ Jd cil if sit 
sunuyat sunuyatam sunuyuh 
2nd Id ; id N Id d 
sunuyah sunuydtam sunuydta 
sunuyam sunuydva sunuydma 


Notice that the ending uses -yd- instead of -i-. But the 3rd person plural ending is 


just -yuh. 
Complex classes with dtmanepada endings 


The complex classes generally use the same Gtmanepada endings as the simple 
classes. The major difference is the third-person plural. Although we use -ante 
and -anta in the simple classes, we use -ate and -ata here: 


\ 


Oued 
labhante 
They obtain. 


X\ 


add 


sunvate 


They press out. 


Aearted 


alabhanta 


They obtained. 


wad 


asunvata 


They pressed out. 


First, we have the present tense: 


2/2 


Singular 


\ 


3rd Ida 


sunute 


2nd ia 


1st dd 


Dual 


sunvate 


7 
{ q 
sunvathe 


X\ 


Uwe 


sunuvahe 


Plural 


\ 


Udd 


sunvate 


X\ 


Ww 


sunudhve 


X\ 


qe 


sunumahe 


For the first person, we also have the optional forms sunvahe and sunmahe. 


Next is the command mood: 


Singular 


ord Id N 


sunutam 

2nd Id 
sunusva 

SONY 

1st = i 
sunaval 


Then the ordinary past tense: 


Dual 


rarer 


sunvatam 


GT 


sunvatham 


. 


sunavdadvahat 


Plural 


qaary 


sunvatam 


Sa hee bal 


sunudhvam 


a 


sunavamahai 
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Singular Dual Plural 
3rd Jd S| 4 si 
asunuta asunvatam asunvata 
2nd Sa: $i N Id N 
asunuthah asunvatham asunudhvam 
zRp& gzRy& qzRy& 
asunvi asunuvahi asunumahi 


Here, too, we have the optional forms asunvahi and asunmahi in the first person. 


Finally, we have the potential mood: 


Singular Dual Plural 

sunvita sunviyatam sunviran 
oa arate: Gear qeareay 
sunvithah sunviyatham sunvidhvam 

fan fan 
Ist <I sf ; sf ; 
sunviya sunvivahi sunvimahi 


Notice that most of these endings start with -7-. 
Endings for the tan and kri classes 
The tan class is essentially identical to the su class, including its optional forms. 


The kri class also uses the same endings. But the last -i of its weak stem uses a 


special sandhi rule: if the verb ending starts with a, then the -i is removed: 
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HO + sled — Hla 


krini + anti — krinanti 


AN + Wed > Kd 
krini + antu — krinantu 
SAT + Se — STOTT 
akrini + an — akrinan 

HT + Bd — Ald 


krini + ate — krinate 


SHUT + Sq — sTAlTTA 


akrini + ata — akrinata 


Also, the second-person singular of the command mood uses the ending -hi: 


Ute TTS 


etat krinthi. 
Buy this. 


Review 


1. What are the strong and weak stems of su? 
2. What are the strong and weak stems of sru? 
3. What are the strong and weak stems of tan? 
4. What are the strong and weak stems of kr? 


5. What are the strong and weak stems of kri? 
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The ad and rudh classes 


In the previous lesson, we learned about three of the six complex verb classes: 


Root Strong stem Weak stem 
Ss 

q Gal ud 

su suno sunu 
da dal dq 
tan tano tanu 
mal UOT IOI 
kri krina krint 


In this lesson, we will learn about two more complex verb classes. Both of these 
classes can create stems that end with consonant sounds. And since many verb 
endings start with consonants, these classes might cause various sandhi changes: 

ban fan NR 

ay + fa — ate 

dves + ti — dvesti 


(someone) hates 


The ad class 


Also known as: class 2, adddigana (“the group starting with ad”) 


The ad class does not use a suffix. Instead, its strong stem is the root with a 


strengthened vowel, and its weak stem is the root itself. 


The root ad has ad for its strong stem and the same ad for its weak stem. So, ad 
does not demonstrate these changes well. Instead, let's use the root dvis (“hate”), 
which has a clearer difference between its strong and weak stems: 

ale | 

dvesti. 


(Someone) hates. 
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CX qzRpQ 
TgStec | 
dvisanti. 


They hate. 


For the word dvesti, notice that the root ends with a consonant (s) and the end- 
ing begins with a consonant (t). By a sandhi change, a t after s becomes t, so we 


get the result dvesti. 


The ad class has many irregular roots. The most important irregular root of the 
ad class is as, which means “be” or “exist.” Its strong stem is as, and its weak 


stem is s: 


fan 
qq Sea | 
vanam astt. 


There is a forest. 


~\ (an 
ATA Fal lect | 
vdnara vane sant. 


Monkeys are in the forest. 


The rudh class 


Also known as: class 7, rudhddigana (“the group starting with rudh”) 


Like the ad class, the rudh class also doesn't use a suffix. Instead, we create the 
strong and weak stems by inserting a nasal sound after the root's last vowel. For 


the strong stem, we insert na. For the weak stem, we insert n: 


zRy& 
eq — why 
rudh — runaddhi 


(Someone) obstructs. 


~~ 
SI — belied 
rudh — rundhanti 


They obstruct. 


Again, notice the sandhi change: 
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emg + fa — earls 


runadh + ti — runaddhi 


And as a reminder, r generally causes nearby n sounds to become n. Hence we 
have runaddhi and not *runaddhi. (We use the * symbol to show that this word 


is not correct Sanskrit.) 


Endings of the ad class 


With one or two exceptions, the ad class uses the same endings as the kri class. 
But since the ad class may cause many sandhi changes, these endings may not 
always be clear. We want to show you what these changes are like, so we will 


show you all of the forms of dvis in the special tense-moods. 


First, here are the parasmaipada forms of dvis in the present tense: 


Singular Dual Plural 


ale Tes: Teale 


3rd 
dvesti dvistah dvisanti 
NN a (an 

- ata fae: eB 
dveksi dvisthah dvistha 
NO aR aR 

1st B B 
dvesmi dvisvah dvismah 


Next, here is the command mood: 
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3rd 


2nd 


1st 


Singular 


dviddhi 


x a 


dvesani 


Dual 


dvistam 


feeH 


Nn 


dvistam 


Xv 


ald 


dvesava 


Plural 


fan 


EN | 


dvisantu 


dvesama 


In the second-person singular, we use dhi instead of hi if the root ends in a con- 


sonant. Then dvis + dhi becomes dviddhi due to sandhi. 


Next, we have the ordinary past tense: 


3rd 


2nd 


1st 


Singular 


advesam 


Dual 


advistam 


argeA 


Nn 


advistam 


fan 


Se 


advisva 


Plural 


fan 


Sst 


N 


advisan 


fan 


sg 
advista 


fan 


ae 


advisma 


If the root ends in -d, we can also use the ending -uh instead of -an: 
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al — sae, 3%: 


yd — aydn, ayuh 


They went. 


Finally, we have the the potential mood: 


Singular Dual Plural 
fan fan fe . 

3rd a * a = & 2 
dvisyat dvisyatam dvisyuh 
fan fan fan 

2nd al a ‘ ss 
dvisyah dvisyatam dvisydta 
fan fan fan 

2 aera ferara ara 
dvisyam dvisyava dvisyama 


Now, here are the dtmanepada forms of dvis in the present tense: 


Singular Dual Plural 
CXS gzRy? bass fan =X 
3rd ad B 
dviste dvisdte dvisate 
2nd Taal B 
dvikse dvisathe dviddhve 
[ onwenas azRy \ fan \ 
1St ae B : 
dvise dvisvahe dvismahe 


the command mood: 
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Singular 


fan 


3rd zi 


~N 


dvistam 


fan 
2nd lee 
dviksva 


aN 


iy 


1st 
dvesai 


the ordinary past tense: 


Singular 


fan 


3rd ZA 


advista 


SEBT 
2nd : 


advisthah 


1st Steals 


advisi 


and the potential mood: 


Dual 
fan 
ESIGICE 
dvisatam 
(an 
lesa 
dvisatham 
iN aN 
Buide 


dvesavahai 


Dual 


SSSA 


advisatam 


SHEEID ICES 


advisatham 


aifeeaie 


advisvahi 


Plural 


fan 


Ted 


~N 


dvisatam 


fan 


dviddhvam 
bas \ 
sulde 


dvesamahai 


Plural 


advisata 


fan 


lS bal 


adviddhvam 


(on oN 


STsMAle 


advismahi 


3rd 


2nd 


1st 


Endings of the rudh class 


Singular 


fenta 


dvisita 


dvisithah 


tanta 


dvistya 


Dual 


fastarary 


dvistyatam 
fan 
FSIPIDIE 
dvistyatham 

fan fan 

fgutate 


dvisivahi 
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Plural 


fear 


dvisiran 
dvistdhvam 
fan a 
raaate 


dvistmahi 


The rudh class uses the same endings as the kri class. But as before, the rudh 


class may cause many different sandhi changes. 


Here are the parasmaipada forms of rudh in the present tense: 


3rd 


2nd 


1st 


Singular 


i 


CUTS, 
runaddhi 


a 


OUTIcd 
runatsi 
Sue 


runadhmi 


and the command mood: 


Dual 


Org: 
runddhah 


Org: 
runddhah 


Qeed: 


rundhvah 


Plural 


(an 
Qed[ec] 
rundhanti 


Hg 
runddha 


Qe: 


rundhmah 
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3rd 


2nd 


1st 


Singular 


OTS 


runaddhu 


runadhani 


Dual 


veal 


Nn 


runddham 


eee 


~ 


runddham 


eu 


runadhava 


Next are the forms of the ordinary past tense: 


3rd 


2nd 


1st 


Singular 


AVI 


baa 


arunat 


AU 


=~ 


arunat 


SRTTTA, 


arunadham 


Dual 


Aeeaslh 


Nn 


arunddham 


Woes 


~N 


arunddham 


Weed 


arundhva 


Plural 


veleg 


rundhantu 


runddha 


runadhama 


Plural 


Weed] 


Nn 


arundhan 


Meg 


arunddha 


AV 


arundhma 


Finally, we have the potential mood: 


Singular 


Grad 
rundhyat 


3rd 


Qe]: 
rundhyah 


2nd 


QeaTly 


Ist ~ 
rundhyam 


Dual 


GATT 


rundhyatam 


GMT 


rundhyadtam 


Qld 


rundhydava 


Plural 


Gay: 


rundhyuh 


eed 


rundhydta 


QeaTly 


rundhyama 


Next, we have the adtmanepada forms of rudh in the present tense: 


Singular 


X\ 


Hg 
runddhe 


3rd 


X\ 


Oecd 


runtse 


2nd 


X\ 


Ge] 


rundhe 


1st 


the command mood: 


Dual 


X\ 


eed 


rundhate 


eT 
rundhathe 
Gee 


rundhvahe 


Plural 


X\ 


edd 


rundhate 


i 
Og 
runddhve 


X\ 


wae 


rundhmahe 
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Singular 
3rd . N 
runddhadm 
2nd a 
runtsva 
> 
1st 


runadhai 


the ordinary past tense: 


Singular 


Meg 


3rd 
arunddha 
2nd 1: 
arunddhah 
fan 
i Hole] 
st 
arundhi 


and the potential mood: 


Dual 


Gea 


rundhatam 


Ve, 
rundhatham 


N 


eure 


runadhavahai 


Dual 


BeeT ATA 


arundhatam 


TET 
arundhatham 
weeMe 


arundhvahi 


Plural 


eed 


~N 


rundhatam 


eegH 
runddhvam 


a 


euraae 


runadhamahai 


Plural 


Aoedd 


arundhata 


wees 
arunddhvam 


fan 


ecHle 


arundhmahi 
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Singular Dual Plural 

Selle Sanaa Gala 
3rd ~ ~ 

rundhita rundhiyatam rundhiran 
ee Seta: Cea, eet, 

rundhithah rundhiyatham rundhidhvam 

Ist Lg 

rundhiya rundhivahi rundhimahi 

Review 


The ad and rudh classes cause many different sandhi changes. But we can learn 
these forms through exposure over time, and we can understand their meanings 


from context. 


1. What are the strong and weak stems of dvis? 
2. What are the strong and weak stems of rudh? 


3. What is the most important root of the ad class? 
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The hu class 


Also known as: class 3, juhotyddigana (“the group starting with juhoti”) 


The last class we will consider is the hu class. The hu class forms its stems in a 
unique way. It does not use a special suffix, and we do not insert any new 


sounds. Instead, we double the root in a special way: 


> UE 
hu — juhu 


offer 


Then the strong stem uses a strengthened vowel and the weak stem has no extra 


change: 


(Someone) offers. 


ea | 
juhutah. 
(The two of them) offer. 


The hu class is rare, but doubling is not. Many different kinds of Sanskrit 


verbs use doubling, and we will see more examples of it in other lessons. 


Basic rules of doubling 


Long vowels become short: 


al ql — aal 


da da — dada 
Aspirated sounds become unaspirated: 


aT al — cul 
dha dha — dadha 
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Sounds pronounced at the soft palate (ka) shift to the hard palate (ca): 
aO_ fh (oN an 
Th Teh — Fath 
ki ki = ciki 


SE — VE 


hu hu — juhu 
There are other minor rules, but these are the common patterns. 


Irregular roots 


The hu class has many irregular roots. The most important are dd (“give”) and 


dha (“place”). dd uses the strong stem dada and uses weak stem dad: 
° ban D 
UH: GS Slat cartel | 
ramah phalam sitayai dadati. 


Rama gives the fruit to Sita. 
=X fan fan 

d heatle TA aald | 
te phalani ramadya dadati. 


They give the fruits to Rama. 


It also has the irregular command form dehi: 


~a > 
ale H Aco! 
dehi me phalam! 


Give me a fruit! 
dha generally follows the same pattern as dd. 


Endings of the hu class 


The hu class generally uses the same parasmaipada endings as the other complex 


classes. In the present tense, we use -ati instead of -anti: 
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Singular Dual Plural 

SCS fan 

juhoti juhutah juhvati 

NA : 

ond gas Wea: Wea 
juhosi juhuthah juhutha 

SEN . . 

1st af : Ag ° Ag : 
juhomi juhuvah juhumah 


The command mood is normal, but we use the ending -dhi instead of -hi: 


Singular Dual Plural 
~ 
juhotu juhutam juhvatu 
lan 
juhudhi juhutam juhuta 
fan 
” Wea Weal TEMA 
juhavani juhavava juhavama 


The ordinary past tense is normal, but we use the ending -uh instead of -an. This 


ending causes a vowel change, so we get ajuhavuh instead of *ajuhuvuh: 


Singular Dual Plural 
= 
3rd af : oe a N i if ag 
ajuhot ajuhutam ajuhavuh 
x 
2nd | fel: 3 edH Sted 
ajuhoh ajuhutam ajuhuta 
Ist He. ~ | a | ae 
ajuhavam ajuhuva ajuhuma 
And the potential mood is normal: 
Singular Dual Plural 
ard Wea eM Wet 
juhuyat juhuyatam juhuyuh 
juhuyah juhuyatam juhuydata 
Ist AE * AE Id ate 1H 
juhuyam juhuydva juhuydma 
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The dtmanepada endings are the same as for the other complex classes. 


Review 


We have now seen all ten of the Sanskrit verb classes. Below, you can see all ten 
of these classes in their traditional order. We illustrate the ad class with the root 


dvis, and we leave the weak stem blank for roots in the simple verb classes: 
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Class Strong stem Weak stem 


fan 
te 
dvis 
juhu 


sunu 


tud — 
ee tas 
rudh rundh 
de dd 
tan tanu 


ey 

Ss : gz iS = e S my = 
SPR ae EAs Ds Yes ae 
>) a 8 


krt krina krini 
~ 

sc aa = 

cur coraya — 


As you read and listen to more Sanskrit, you will be able to use these classes in- 


stinctively. 


1. How do we double the root da? 


2. How do we double the root bhi? 
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karmani and bhdve prayoga 


Also known as: patientive and impersonal usage; the “passive voice” 


We have now seen all of the ten classes of the special tense moods. We will end 


this topic by briefly discussing prayoga. 


As a reminder, Sanskrit verbs use one of three prayogas. We have kartari prayoga 
(“agent usage”): 

UA AN Teal | 

rdmo nagaram gacchati. 

Rama goes to the city. 

¢ QAR 
PRAT: CAC | 
kumbhakarnah svapiti. 


Kumbhakarna sleeps. 


karmani prayoga (“object usage”), which can be used if the verb uses an object: 
~ ° ~ 
UAT BE TET | 
rdmena nagaram gamyate. 


The city is gone to by Rama. 


And bhave prayoga (“stative usage”), which can be used if the verb doesn't use 
an object: 
~C bat 
kumbhakarnena supyate. 


Kumbhakarna sleeps. (“There is sleeping by Kumbhakarna.”) 


prayoga does not affect the meaning of the verb or the sentence. Instead, it is a 
different way of expressing the same information. It is like the difference 
between “I go to the store” and “The store was gone to by me.” Both express the 


same information, but their style and emphasis differ. 


So far, all of the lessons in this topic have focused on kartari prayoga. In this top- 
ic, we will learn how to express the four special tense-moods in karmani prayoga 


and bhave prayoga: 
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~ x 
Ua ead 
ravano hanyate 


Ravana is being killed. 
~ 

UAT STATA, 

ravano hanyatam 

May Ravana be killed. 


% 
UAT Sed 
ravano ‘hanyata 


Ravana was killed. 
~ ~ 

Ta ed 

ravano hanyeta 


Ravana might be killed. 


Active, middle, passive voice 


English-languages resources often use the terms “active,” “middle,” and 


“passive” voices to describe the various combinations of prayoga and pada: 


* active voice: kartari prayoga, parasmaipada 
¢ middle voice: kartari prayoga, dtmanepada 


* passive voice: karmani and bhdave prayoga (always dtmanepada) 


These terms are workable, but they don't fit well with how Sanskrit works. 


So in our guide, we prefer to use the terms pada and prayoga. 


A new stem 


We express karmani prayoga and bhdve prayoga in similar ways. First, we add 


the suffix ya to the root: 


T+q—5 aa 


ni + ya — niya 
lead — be led 
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Then we use dtmanepada endings. In karmani prayoga, the person and number 


should agree with the object of the sentence: 
° RQ 
ae Ta TTT | 
aham gajan nayami. 
I lead the elephants. 


(Verb is first-person singular like aham) 


FAT aT aed | 

mayd gaja niyante. 

By me, the elephants are led. 

(Verb is third-person plural like gajah) 


And in bhdve prayoga, we use the third person singular: 


es 
q | 
maya supyate. 


I sleep. (“There is sleeping by me”) 


\ bay 
TR: GAA | 
naraih supyate. 


The men sleep. (“There is sleeping by the men”) 


Adding the -ya suffix 


Generally, we can add -ya directly to the root: 


al > aad 


ni — niyate 


lead — is led 
But roots that end in short vowels use a long vowel: 
HD hey 
fa — sid 
ji — jtyate 


conquer — is conquered 


Roots that end in -d and -ai usually use -i instead: 
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ql — eid 


sthd — sthiyate 


stand — is stood or stationed 
\ bat 

7 — wad 

gal — gtyate 


sing — is sung 


al — dlad 


da — diyate 


give — is given 
If the root ends in -r, that -r becomes -ri: 
R}¥Q oN 
h — fad 
kr — kriyate 


do — is done 


But it becomes -ar if it follows a consonant cluster: 


oN 
Y— Add 
smr — smaryate 


remember — is remembered 


Roots that end inf use -ir, or dr if the root starts with a “lip” consonant: 


q— da 


tf — tiryate 


cross — is crossed 


Cx 
q — qad 
pr — puryate 
fill — is filled 


Finally, a few roots undergo an interesting change. Their semivowels become 


vowels, and any other vowels they have are removed: 
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: 
TT Tad 
vac — ucyate 


speak — is spoken, is said 


~ 
td q — q Cd 
svap — supyate 


sleep — there is sleeping 


x 
Ta — Fad 
yaj — yyate 


sacrifice — is sacrificed 


WS > Food 
prach — prcchyate 


ask — is asked 


This change is called samprasGdrana in traditional grammar. 


The intuition behind samprasdrana 


There is a clear intuition behind samprasdrana. Roughly, roots that use 
samprasdrana have already been strengthened. But they have all been 
strengthened in an unusual way: the a vowel has been added after the root 


vowel, not before it. 


So when we use samprasdrana roots, we often must weaken the root back to 
the normal level. We do so by removing the a sound and undoing any 
sandhi changes. 


Review 


karmani prayoga is common in Sanskrit, so it is worth knowing well. bhdve 


prayoga is much less common, but it still appears occasionally. 


1. Do we use parasmaipada endings in karmani and bhdave prayoga? 
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Verbs 2: Other tense-moods 
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Other tense-moods 


Also known as: a@rdhadhatuka verbs 


This topic depends on some material from Verbs 1. Before you begin, please 
read Verbs 1 until the end of the lesson on atmanepada endings. 


In the core lessons, we learned that we can change a verb root into a verb stem. 
And once we have a verb stem, we can add endings to that stem to create a com- 
plete verb. In the examples below, note the progression from root to stem to 
verb: 
> » (aN 
at 73 — Fa 
ni — nesya — nesyami 


lead — will lead — I will lead 
fan fan 

at > frat — freq: 

ni > nini > ninyuh 


lead — led (long ago) — they led (long ago) 


We also learned that Sanskrit verbs express five basic kinds of information: per- 


son, number, tense-mood, prayoga, and pada. 


Sanskrit uses ten different tense-moods. Four of these tense-moods use very sim- 
ilar stems in kartari prayoga, and the stem depends on which verb class a root 


belongs to: 


fan 
at — aq > aala 
ni — naya — nayati 


(bhai class) 


NO 
Y—- a —- ald 
su — sunu — sunott 


(su class) 
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krt — krind = krindati 
(kri class) 


But the other six tense-moods form their stems in a more general way. We apply 
the same steps regardless of which verb class a root belongs to. For example, 
consider the three verbs below. They each use verbs from different verb classes, 
but they form their stems in an identical way: 
~“ fan 
at > aealel 
ni — nesyati 
Y — asad 
su — sosyati 
tat fan 
Tl — seat 
kri — kresyati 


In this topic, we will explore these six tense-moods. 


Common behavior for the six tense-moods 


Recall that for the special tense-moods, we use a special stem in karmani 
prayoga and bhave prayoga. This special stem uses the suffix -ya: 


fan 


AT 

nayast 

You lead. 
(kartari prayoga) 
tra 

niyase 

You are led. 


(karmani prayoga) 


But for the other tense-moods, we just use dtmanepada endings without using a 


different stem: 
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“ RHR 
ART | 
nesyati. 


You will lead. 
Sk 
AST | 
nesyate. 


You will be led. 


Many verbs will also add an extra i sound between the root and the ending. In 


the examples below, notice that each verb has an extra i sound: 


Y— Aer (4q-s-"ah) 
bhii > bhavisyasi (bhav-i-syasi) 


you will become 

lan lan Ry 
ay — TARE (PAC E-=aha) 
smr — smarisyasi (smar-i-syasi) 
you will remember 


In traditional grammar, this i is called it. Different roots use it in different ways: 


¢ Some roots always use it, and they are called set (sa-it, “with it”) roots. 
¢ Other roots don't use it, and they are called anit (an-it, “without it”) roots. 


¢ A third group of roots uses it optionally, and they are called vet (va-it, “op- 


tional it”) roots. 


Finally, roots that end in -e, -ai, or -au will have their last vowel change to -d: 


> fan 
Tt > TTI 
gal — gdsyati 


sing — will sing 
Review 


1. How do we express karmani prayoga for the special tense-moods? 
2. How do we express karmani prayoga for the other tense-moods? 


3. What is it? 
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The simple future tense 


Also known as: the s future, the second future, bhavisyan (“future”), Irt 
The simple future tense refers to events that have not yet occurred: 


~ a 
77 — TTA 
gam — gamisyami 


go > I will go. 


We call this the simple future tense because Sanskrit has another tense-mood 


that refers specifically to distant future events. 


Making the stem 


To make the stem of the simple future tense, we strengthen the root's vowel and 


add -sya to the end of the root. Some roots don't use it: 


al > az 


ni — nesya 


lead — will lead 


and others do: 


fan 
qeq — dea] 
vand — vandisya 


venerate — will venerate 


In these examples, note that -sya becomes -sya due to a sandhi rule. s be- 
comes s after most vowels and after r and k sounds. For details, see our les- 


sons on consonant sandhi. 


We also add it if the root ends inr: 


fan 
dh ALKA 
kr — karisya 


do — will do 
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qzRp& 
Wy Re 
smr — smarisya 


remember — will remember 


And a few other roots use it here as well: 


fan 
Tm] — TAS 
gam — gamisya 
go — will go 
Since sya starts with a consonant, it may cause many sandhi changes if the root 


ends with a consonant. Here are some examples: 


OH > HRT 
labh — lapsya 


obtain — will obtain 


x 
qt Ses 
budh — bhotsya 


awaken — will awaken 


qe — Hed 
dah — dhaksya 


burn — will burn 


Finally, there are several slightly irregular stems. Here are some common ones: 


eal > ae 
drs — draksya 


see — will see 


man — mamsya 
think — will think 
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Adding endings 


We use the same ending and pada as we would in the present tense. In the ex- 
amples below, the first result on the right is in the present tense, and the second 


is in the simple future tense: 
HR fan RR 

TA — Tesid, TART 
gam — gacchati, gamisyati 
go — goes, will go 

ba = 
OY — GAd, Sead 
labh — labhate, lapsyate 


obtain — obtains, will obtain 


Sue, fan (an 
f > alld, AREA 
kr — karoti, karisyati 


do — does, will do 


s (a 
kr — kurute, karisyate 


do — does, will do 


Review 


1. What suffix do we use to create the stem of the simple future? 


2. Which endings do we use in the simple future? 
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The conditional mood 


Also known as: samketah (“condition”), Irn 


The conditional mood describes situations that would happen or would have 
happened. In other words, it is used for hypothetical situations. Here is a classic 
example: 
oO x ° RR os 
aaGles Ae STAT A Wee TATA 
daksinena ced dydsyan na Sakatam paryabhavisyat 


If he would come by the southern road, the cart would not overturn. 


To form the conditional, we start with the stem from the simple future: 


al > az 


ni — nesya 


lead — will lead 


Then we use this stem as if we were using the ordinary past tense: 


X\ 


Aad 


nN 


anesyat 


would lead, would have led 


You can compare the conditional and the ordinary past in the examples below. In 
each example, the right side has two results. The first result uses the ordinary 


past and the second uses the conditional: 


al > Sad, SAT 
ni — anayat, anesyat 

lead — led, would do 

$ > Fald, AHA 
kr — akarot, akarisyat 


do — did, would do 


(parasmaipada) 
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fan 
fh > Aped, ALAA 
kr — akuruta, akarisyata 
do — did, would do 


(atmanepada) 


The conditional mood is rare. So why are we studying it now? We are studying it 


now because it is so similar to the tense-moods we have studied already. 
Review 


1. What does the conditional mean? 
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The distant future tense 


Also known as: the periphrastic future, the first future, anadyanate bhavisyan (“future not of 


today”), lut 


The distant future tense traditionally refers to future actions that will not hap- 
pen soon. In Sanskrit, it is called an-adyatana (“not of today”). Here is an ex- 


ample of the distant future tense: 
~ > 
ramo neta. 


Rama will (eventually) lead. 


Compared to the simple future tense, the distant future tense describes events 


that are further away. It also has a more definite sense than the simple future: 
TAT Aa | 
ramo neta. 


Rama will (surely and eventually) lead. 


Since netd is also a nominal word that means “leader,” we can also interpret this 


sentence in a different way: 
UAT Aa | 
ramo neta. 


Rama is a leader. 


Usually, we can choose the correct interpretation if we consider the sentence's 


context. 


Making the stem 


We form the stem by strengthening the root and adding the suffix -ta: 


at > aq 


ni — neta 


lead — will lead 


As usual, some roots will use it: 
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deq Teall 


vand — vandita 
Since -td starts with a consonant, many sandhi changes might occur: 
~ 
q q — Isl 


budh — boddha 


awaken — will awaken 


eal > Sel 
drs — drasta 


see — will see 


Adding endings 


Here are the endings we use with parasmaipada roots: 


Singular Dual Plural 
> ~_ SS > 
3rd : 
neta netarau netarah 
sate cde cee 
2nd : 
netdsi netasthah netastha 
Srolitsel dared ch 
1st : ° 
netasmi netasvah netasmah 


If you have read some of our lessons on nominals, you might recognize the forms 
we use here in the third person. netd, netarau, and netdrah are the masculine 
case 1 forms of the stem netr (“leader”). The distant future is a combination of 


this stem and the forms of the root as (“be,” “exist”): 
\ Cans bas (an 
adi + sd > ddd 


neta + asi — netdsi 
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\ fan ~ (an 
ddl + SIH > adit 
neta + asmi — netdsmi 


Here are the endings we use with dtmanepada roots: 


Singular Dual Plural 
x ~_ SS LN 
3rd ; 
neta netarau netarah 
LAE > ~ x x 
a acta aaa vara 
netdse netdasdathe netadhve 
Scns x x x x 
- ace aces ace 
netahe netdsvahe netdsmahe 
Review 


1. What is the difference in meaning between the distant future and the 


simple future? 
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The distant past tense 


Also known as: the perfect, parokse bhiita (“remote past”), lit 

The distant past tense usually describes historical or legendary events: 
at — fara 
ni — ninadya 
lead — led (long ago) 


Certain types of Sanskrit literature use the distant past tense often. For example, 


the Ramayana and the Mahabharata both use the distant past tense extensively. 


The distant past tense uses many irregular forms. So in this lesson, we will focus 


just on its most common patterns. 


If the information here is overwhelming, skip to the Review at the bottom to 


see just the essential information. 


Strong and weak stems 


The distant past tense has two stems: a strong stem and a weak stem. We use 


the strong stem with singular parasmaipada endings: 


fan fan 
fel + 3 — faa 
nint + a — nindya 


someone led (long ago, parasmaipada) 


And the weak stem with all other endings: 


fan lan 

ele + 3: > l4eJ: 

nini + uh — ninyuh 

they led (long ago, parasmaipada) 
fan =X Qa NSN 

felel + 3X — fafeae 

nini + ire — ninyire 


they led (long ago, dtmanepada) 
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Rules of doubling 


Also known as: dvitva 


Generally, we make the stem of this tense-mood by doubling the root. Then we 


apply some basic rules to simplify the first copy of the root. 


Although each of these rules is basic, there are quite a few of them. As usual, we 
recommend that you don't waste time memorizing these rules. Instead, simply 
get a feel for the kinds of changes that occur. As you read more Sanskrit, you will 


naturally start to assimilate and internalize them. 


When doubling, long vowels become short: 


al al — aq] 
da da — dada 
give 

at at — fret 


ni nt — nini 


lead 


Aspirated sounds become unaspirated: 


aT al — cul 
dha dha — dadha 


place 


All consonants after the double's vowel are removed: 


ee Vee cick 


budh budh — bubudh 


awaken 


A Ad > ATG 
nN nN ~ 
as as — as 


be, exist 


And if a root starts in multiple consonants, only one of them is kept. We usually 


keep the second consonant: 
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Wd 
stu stu — tustu 


praise 


Cl al — deat 
sthd sthad — tastha 


stand 


But if the second consonant is nasal, we keep the first: 


smr smr — sasmr 


remember 


Sounds pronounced at the soft palate (ka) shift to the hard palate (ca): 


TT > SPT 
gd ga — jaga 
sing 


r, f, and 1 become a: 
Ph Ah 


kr kr — cakr 
do 


dqd-dd 
tf tf — tatf 


cross 


81 Fe 
kIp — caklp 
be fit for 


Roots that allow samprasdrana will use it: 
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qq dq — 3dq 
nN Ss nN 
vac vac — uvdac 


speak 


Wa Tal > FasL 
yq yaj > tyqj 
sacrifice 


SI a 


vad vad — uvad 


say 


Finally, here is a common exception: 


is a 
bhai — babhi 


become 


There are various other small rules. But these are the basic patterns. Rather than 
memorize these changes, read over the examples above and get a basic feeling 
for what kinds of sound changes occur. 


Making the stem 
Roots with one vowel generally use the doubling procedure we described above: 
ho Ah 


kr — cakr 


do 


For the weak stem, some roots lose their vowel completely. Here are some com- 


mon examples: 
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Ws + U— Fal 
jajan + e > jajne 

was born 

STA + 3: — oF: 
jagam + uh — jagmuh 
they went 


Roots that allow samprasdrana will use it again: 


uvac > u + uc > dcuh 


the spoke 


Ta — ¥ + Fa] Eg: 
tyaj >i +i > Quh 


they sacrificed 


TAG > 3+ SE He: 
uvad > u + ud — tiduh 


they said 
Under very specific conditions, we may also get this weak stem: 


= 
Wh — aH: 
Sak — Sekuh 

they were able 


\aAr 


Wa — APR 
man — menire 


they thought 
The specific conditions are: 


1. The root vowel is a. 
2. a has exactly one consonant on either side of it. 


3. The doubled root starts with the same sound as the original root. 
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To make these conditions clear, here are some examples of roots that violate 
these conditions. Since they violate these conditions, they use the normal weak 


stem we described above: 
: 
Suc — Susucuh 


They grieved. 


(violates condition 1 because the root vowel is not a.) 


nand — nananduh 


They delighted. 


(violates condition 2 because a is followed by two consonants) 


TU] > SRT]: 
gan — jaganuh 
They counted. 


(violates condition 3 because the double does not start with g.) 
A special form for derived roots 


For derived roots and roots in the cur class, we use a simple procedure. First, we 


add -dam to the root: 


NA ~ 
afta — araary 
bodhi — bodhayadm 


wake someone up 


Then, we use this result with the roots kr, bhd, or as: 
~ 
ATTA AHIC 
bodhaydfcakara 


woke (someone) up 


= 
bodhayambabhtva 


woke (someone) up 
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se 
aTAaTATa 
bodhayadmdasa 


woke (someone) up 


You might also see these results written as separate words: 
atdqat TER 
bodhayam cakara 


woke (someone) up 


“\ ° 
bodhayam babhtiva 


woke (someone) up 


ne 
STATA STA 
bodhayam dasa 


woke (someone) up 


Adding parasmaipada endings 


The distant past tense uses special parasmaipada endings: 


Singular Dual Plural 
3rd _ sacha = 
a atus us 
a a acl a 
tha athus a 
ee A q 4 
a va ma 


If the parasmaipada ending is singular, we use the strong stem. Otherwise, we 
use the weak stem. 
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The -a endings in the singular cause an unusual change. Roots that end in vow- 


els usually strengthen to the strongest level: 


fan 
at — fa 
ni — ninadya 


lead — led 


hf — TER 
kr — cakara 
do — did 


And roots whose second to last sound is a vowel strengthen that vowel to e, o, 


or a: 
qRyQ ENN 
Taal — Tea] 
vis — vivesa 
enter — entered 


‘ 
af qT ? fall J 
Suc — SuSsoca 


grieve — grieved 


aq > Fela 
has — jahdasa 


laugh — laughed 


The first-person singular a has an optional form that uses a medium level of 


strengthening: 


F > THK, TH 
kr — cakara, cakara 


do — I did (long ago) 


To make these endings clear, here are the forms of the root kr: 
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Singular Dual Plural 
3rd f N i si 
cakara cakratus cakrus 
c 
ond The ace AS a0 
cakartha cakrathus cakra 
1st 4 t t 
cakara, cakara cakrva cakrma 


But if the root ends in -d, we use the ending -au in the singular instead of -a. To 


make this clear, here are the forms of the root stha. Note that stha also has an 


optional version in the second-person singular: 


Singular Dual Plural 
2» 
3rd dq ef 
tasthau tasthatuh tasthuh 
axa 
ong ARATE, CARRATET oA: cea 
tasthatha, tasthitha tasthathuh tastha 
2d an 14 fee 
1st a 
tasthau tasthiva tasthima 


Adding dtmanepada endings 


We generally use the standard adtmanepada endings of the present tense. The ex- 


ceptions are the new endings e and ire in the third person: 


Singular 


3rd ‘ 


4) 


2nd 
se 


1st 5 


Again, here are the forms of the root kr: 


Singular 


3rd 


2nd 


cakrse 


X\ 


Fah 


cakre 


1st 


vahe 


Dual 


EAT 
cakrdate 
FATA 
cakrathe 


X\ 


adda 


cakrvahe 
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Plural 


Plural 


aQnN 


aie 
cakrire 


X\ 


Ag 


cakrdhve 


X\ 


dhe 


cakrmahe 


Note the change from dhve to dhve, which is common in the distant past tense. 


Review 


The distant past tense has many complicated patterns. The best way to get used 


to it, as usual, is to read a lot of Sanskrit. 
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But if you are feeling overwhelmed by the number of details here, here are the 


simple essentials you can remember and use: 


1. You can usually recognize this tense by its doubled sound. You don't need 
to remember the details of how the stem is formed or how the doubling is 
done, as long as you can recognize that something has been doubled. 

2. This tense is almost always used in the third person, and its singular and 
plural forms are by far the most common. You can ignore the other endings 


for now. 


3. The context of the sentence will help make the meaning of the verb clear. 
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The recent past tense 


Also known as: the aorist, bhiita (“past”), lun 


Traditionally, the recent past tense refers to any past action regardless of time 


period: 


PNY 
FATA 
asrausam 
I heard. 


But recall that Sanskrit has three past tenses. Since the ordinary past tense tradi- 
tionally refers to non-recent (anadyatana, “not of today”) events, and since the 
distant past tense refers to distant (paroksa, “unwitnessed”) events, only this 
tense can refer to very recent past events. That is why we call it the recent past 


tense. 


The recent past tense often has the sense of having just done something: 


aN 
BAA 
asrausam 
I have heard. 


This tense is rare and complicated. Here, we will focus only on a few of its com- 


mon patterns. 


Making the stem 


We make the stem of the recent past tense in many different patterns. Some 


roots use certain patterns, and other roots use other patterns. 


Some roots are completely unchanged: 


Mee Sth 
bhai — abhth 


become — you have become 


Others use a connecting -a vowel: 
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7] — RTH: 
gam — agamah 


go — you have gone 


A third group doubles in a special way: 


A > Bela 


nas — aninasat 


perish, be destroyed — it has perished 


A fourth group strengthens with the suffix -sis: 


an 
Aq > AAAS 
A “nN 
nam — anamsisam 


bow — I have bowed 


A fifth group uses -sa: 


SAN 
J BATA 
sru — asrausam 


hear — I have heard 
And there are other minor patterns, too. 
Adding endings 
Generally, these stems use the endings of the ordinary past tense. 
The recent past tense without a- 


Here is a common pattern worth knowing. We can use the forms of the recent 


past tense with a word like ma (“don't”) to state commands: 


AT 3TH: | 
md gamah. 


Don't go. 
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é 
AT Het: | 
ma bhaisth. 


Don't fear. 


This command doesn't have any “past” meaning. It is just an alternate way of 
giving a command. 
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The blessing mood 


Also known as: the benedictive, asih “hope, wish”), astrlin 


This lesson depends on material from the “karmani and bhdve prayoga“ les- 


son from Verbs 1. 


The blessing mood usually expresses a blessing or prayer: 
Subham bhityat 
May there be welfare (to all). 


Like the recent past tense, the blessing mood is rare. 


Making the stem 


Roots that use parasmaipada endings generally use the same -ya stem that we 


use in karmani and bhdave prayoga for the special tense-moods: 


77 > TS TAT 
gam — gamya — gamyat 


go — go — may (someone) go 


> TAS Tard 
vac — ucya — ucyat 


speak — speak — may (someone) speak 


But even though these forms use a similar stem, they have the sense of kartari 


prayoga. 


For dtmanepada endings, we strengthen the root but don't add any special suf- 


fixes. 
Adding endings 


Here are the ends we add for parasmaipada roots: 


Singular Dual 
3 
rd SN ~ 
yat yatam 
2 a: 
nd ms 
yah ydstam 
Ist m 
ydsam ydsva 


Plural 


UI 


ydsma 
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These endings are similar to the ones we use for the potential mood. The differ- 


ence is that we add -yds- to the beginning of each ending. 


Here is an example of how to use these endings: 


Singular Dual 
3rd s a 
niyat niyatam 
2nd ° es 
niyah niydstam 
Ist x 
niydsam niydsva 


Plural 


niydsuh 


aed 


niydsta 


are 


ntydsma 


The blessing mood is quite rare, and its Gtmanepada forms are even rarer. Here 


are the dtmanepada endings we use: 
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Singular Dual Plural 


~ ate CATAL SG 


sista styastam siran 
2nd . N XN 
ststhah stydstham sidhvam 

D Dp 

ay alate arate 

stya stvahi stmahi 


Again, these endings are similar to the ones we use for the potential mood. The 


difference is that we add -sis- to the beginning of each ending. This -sis becomes 
-si- if the ending starts with a voiced sound. 


Here is an example of how to use these endings: 


Singular Dual Plural 
x x > 
awe ATTA ASIA 
3rd x * 
nesista nestyastam nesiran 
bn > x 
TTS: AAR SST 
2nd ms * 
nesisthah nesiyastham nesidhvam 
> 1 > 1 fan > 1 fan 
1st 
nestya nestvahi nestmahi 


Note that the first s of these endings changed due to sandhi. 


Review 


1. How do we form the parasmaipada stem for this tense-mood? 


Verbs 3: Derived roots 
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Causal roots 


Also known as: causative roots, nijanta (“ending in the nic affix”) 


In the core lessons, we learned that we can create new verb roots from existing 
ones. These derived roots modify the root's basic meaning in some way. Once 


we have a derived root, we can use it the same way we would use any verb root. 


One of the most common derived roots is the causal root. You can see some ex- 


amples of causal roots below: 


fan ND 
at > aa — araata 
ni — ndyi — ndayayati 
lead — make lead — they make (someone) lead 
fan fan 
RK AK S aRald 
car — cari — carayati 


walk — make walk — they make (someone) walk 


Some causal roots might also have a more idiomatic meaning: 


fan 


Wald 


gamayati 


makes go; passes (time), leads (someone) 


Making the root 
We make the causal root by adding -i to the end of the original root. 


Roots that end in vowels strengthen to the strongest level: 


[an 
at — aa 
ni — ndyl 
lead — make lead 
~ 
1 Hie 
bhi — bhavi 


become — make become 
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qRp& 
h — BI 
kr — kari 


do — make do 


Other vowels often strengthen to e or o: 


NAO 
af qT > QT 
Suc — Soci 


grieve — make grieve 


Roots that end in -d generally use an extra -p- sound. Roots that end in -e, -ai, or 


-o have their final vowel changed to -4: 


BR 
Ca — STG 
stha — sthapi 


stand — make stand 
S lan 
TS TY 
gal — gapi 
sing — make sing 
Ry 
al > @lI4 
da — dapi 


give — make give 
And there are a few irregular changes: 


fan 
TA — TH 
gam — gamit 


go — make go 


fan 
éq — Ulld 
han — ghdati 


kill, strike — make strike 
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Using the root 


We treat this root like a member of the bhai class and can use either 


parasmaipada or dtmanepada endings: 
FIR — BAA 
kari — karayati 
make do > makes do 
alt > BRAT 
kari — karayisyati 
make do — will make do 
lke — HRA THK 
kari — karayam cakara 


make do — made do (long ago) 
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Desiderative roots 


Also known as: sannanta (“ending in the san affix”) 


This lesson depends on material from Verbs 2. 


Desiderative roots have a complex name but express a simple idea. Simply, they 


express the idea of wanting to do something. 
fan fan fas 
jigamisami 
I want to go. 


A few roots create this derived root without any sense of “wanting”. These de- 


rived roots usually have special idiomatic meanings: 
fan QRAA fan 
fest — feateertter 
tij — titiksati 


be sharp — endures 


{ax 
> Sat 
gup — jugupsati 
protect — detests, despises 
° RQ 
Wa — Aatala 


man — mimdmsati 


think — investigates 


Making the root 


We double the root and add -s to the root. Some roots will use the connecting it 


vowel as well. 


When we studied the distant past tense, we learned some of the basic rules of 
doubling. The desideradive root follows similar rules but with a few small 


changes. 


First, the a in the doubled root sound changes to 1: 
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qzRQ&Q 
Ta — Tawa, 
stha — tisthds 


stand — want to stand 


Roots ending in a short vowel use a long vowel: 


stu — tustils 


praise — want to praise 
a= ak 
sru — susrtis 


hear — want to hear; attend or serve (idiomatic meaning) 


Roots ending in -r or -f generally change their final vowel to -ir: 
~ ¢ 
f — Peary 
kr — cikirs 


do — want to do 


q— fercs 
tf — titirs 


cross — want to cross 


but use -dr if the vowel follows a “lip” consonant (pa): 


g 
5 Recah ed 
pf — pupars 


fill — want to fill 


¢ 
bs leaded 

t 
mr — mumirs 


die — “want to die”; be about to die 


Here are some common irregular roots: 
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BT > BC 


ap — ips 

obtain — want to obtain 
OH To 

labh — lips 


obtain — want to obtain 


Using the root 


Desiderative roots generally use the same pada as the original root: 
~ (aN bas 
Od > IST 
labhase — lipsase 


you obtain — you want to obtain 


\A (aN ian 
aa — Prpraiha 


karomi — cikirsami 
I do — I want to do 


(parasmaipada) 


~~ (aN ai! 


kurve — cikirse 
I do — I want to do 


(atmanepada) 


For the special tense-moods, we use this root as if it were part of the tud class: 


Fate 


cikirsanti 


they want to do 

fan CX. 

SUICE CE 

jigamiset 

(someone) might want to go 


For the distant past tense, we use the suffix -am: 
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HD Ry e 
ISTAST AhIx 
jigamisam cakdra 


(someone) wanted to go (long ago) 
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Nominal roots 


Also known as: denominative verbs, namadhatu (“nominal roots”) 


There are various suffixes that turn a nominal stem into a verb root. Here, we 


will share the most common of these suffixes. 


First is the suffix -i. This suffix is the most common, and we use it in the same 
way as the causal suffix -i: 

Ry Ry ND 

aa — Aad 

misra — misrayati 

mixed — mixes 


fan 
Fa — Fauld 
mutra — mutrayati 


urine, pee — urinates, pees 


fan 
Ad — Adaid 
vrata — vratayatt 


vow — observes a vow 


Next is the suffix -ya, which generally changes the stem's final a to Tf. -ya also 


usually lengthens the stem's final vowel: 


fan 
F > Fata 
putra — putriyatt 


son — wants a son 


fan HD 
la > alate 
kavi — kaviyati 


poet — wants a poet 


We might also consider the suffix -kamya: 


fan 
> Para 
putra — putrakamyati 


son — wants a son 
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fan 
Tala > Walked 
N 
yasas — yasaskamyati 


fame — wants fame 
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Intensive roots 


Also known as: frequentative roots, yanianta (“ending in the affix yan”) 
Intensive roots show that an action was done in an intense or frequent way: 
aR ha 
Old > AIeoad 
lapati — ldlapyate 


laments — repeatedly laments 


With verbs of motion, the intensive implies crooked or difficult motion: 


aR 
jangamyate 
goes crookedly 


And for certain roots, the intensive implies blameworthy or inept action: 


~ > 
aAgad 
lolupyate 

cuts badly 


Although intensive roots can be used with parasmaipada endings, such forms are 


very rare. Here, we will focus on the form used with dtmanepada endings. 


Making the root 


Generally, roots that start with vowels and roots in the cur class cannot make in- 


tensive roots. But most other roots can. 


To make the intensive root, we use a special kind of doubling. First, we add the 
suffix -ya, which causes the same changes as the karmani prayoga-ya suffifx we 


used for the special tense-moods: 


1 3A 


lup — lupya 


Then, we double the root according to the normal rules: 
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8A SBA 


lupya — lu lupya 


Finally, we strengthen the double's vowel: 


3 GA — Bigs 


lu lupya — lolupya 


Here are some other examples: 


<2 
se 
bhii — bobhitya 
repeatedly be 


h— Hla 
kr — cekriya 


repeatedly do 


And a common exception if r is the middle vowel: 


TT why 
srp — sarisrpya 


repeatedly creep; creep along 


qd — waa 


vrt — varivrtya 


repeatedly turn 


dd > STIG . 
nrt — narinrtya 


repeatedly dance 


Using the root 


The intensive roots always use dtmanepada endings: 
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Red 
jangamyate 


goes crookedly 


For the special tense-moods, we use these roots as if they were part of the div 


class: 


1 3 
narinrtyeta 


might repeatedly dance 


And for the distant past tense, we use the suffix -am: 
\ ° =~ 
AGA Ah 
lolupyam cakre 


(someone) cut badly (long ago) 
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Uninflected words 
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Types of uninflected words 


In Sanskrit, we often modify a word's sounds to change its meaning. We often 
modify both verbs: 


fas fan 
TA — WHET 
gam — gamisyast 


go — You will go. 


And nominals: 


. 
RK RY 
nara — naresu 


man — among the men 


These kinds of changes are called inflection. Sanskrit uses inflection extensively, 


so it is sometimes called a highly inflected language. 


Sanskrit also has a large class of words that we can call uninflected words 
(avyayani, “unchanging”), sometimes also called indeclinables in English. 
These words are “fixed” in a way that nominals and verbs are not. Uninflected 
words can still go through sandhi changes, but otherwise, they always stay the 
same: 

od a reora | 

tvam na gacchasi. 

You do not go. 

He 7 TARA | 

aham na gamisyami. 


I will not go. 


“ 
TST TP: | 
gajad na gaccheyuh. 
The elephants might not go. 
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Types of uninflected words 
There are a few important categories of uninflected words. 


First are what we might call prepositions. In English, this term refers to words 


20 66. 20 66 


like “over,” “under,” “around,” and so on. In Sanskrit, this term refers to words 


that are usually used as verb prefixes: 


HR fan 
Tested > AMTodsled 
gacchanti — dgacchanti 


They go. — They come (“go here”). 


RQ ° lan 
Tested > GTS 
gacchanti — samgacchanti 


They go. — They meet (“go together”). 


Prepositions are part of a larger class of words call nipatah, which are miscel- 


laneous words: 


UH: lal a 
ramah sitd ca 

Rama and Sita 
aa ot Pa? 

he rama tvam kutra? 


Hey Rama! Where are you? 


Finally, we have adverbs, which modify the verb in some way. Many of them are 


created from adjectives: 


Feg > Hea 
manda — mandam 


slow — slowly 
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The upasarga 


Also known as: the preverb, the preposition, the verb prefix 


In traditional grammar, verb prefixes are considered a type of uninflected word. 


We learned about several different verb prefixes in the core lessons: 


aR aR 
Tesled — GH Tedsled 
gacchanti — samdgacchanti 


they go — they come together; they convene (“go together here”) 


These verb prefixes are part of a list of twenty special uninflected words. When 
these words are used as verb prefixes, they are called upasargas. But these 


words have other meanings and uses, too. 


The list 
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Basic meaning 


beyond, over, excessive 


above, over 


after, along 


away from 


close to 


towards 


down, downward 


here, near 


up, upward 


next to, under 


bad, difficult 


in, into 


out, out of 
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far away, gone 
around, about 
forward 
backward, against 
apart, separate 
= together; complete, full 
q good, easy 


How to use an upasarga 


An upasarga usually does one of three things. First, it might change the root's 


meaning in a straightforward way: 


RQ ° fan 
THsled > GTS 
gacchanti — samgacchanti 


they go — they meet (“go together”) 


fan ° Ry 
Aad — Gale 
nayantl — samnayantt 


they lead — They unite (“lead (others) together”) 


Second, it might create a totally new meaning. This new meaning usually de- 


pends on cultural context: 
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HR fan 
Toasted > di reslecd 
gacchanti — avagacchanti 


they go — they understand 


Third, it might intensify the root's basic meaning or leave it unchanged: 
fan ° lan 
wld — sald 
jayati — samjayati 


they conquer — they (intensely or fully) conquer 


We can also use multiple upasargas at a time: 


Toled > TAN Bled 

gacchanti — samdgacchanti 

they go — they come together; they convene (“go together here”) 
led > GAaled 

nayantl — samdnayantt 


they lead — they gather (“lead together here”) 


Many Sanskrit verbs use the prefix a-, which usually indicates the past tense. 


When we use an upasarga, we place it before this a-: 


a + SP S AP 


d + agacchan — dgacchan 


They came. 


(aN c 
UR + Ss S TS 
pari + agacchan — paryagacchan 


They went around. 


In older Sanskrit, the upasarga is a more independent word and can appear al- 
most anywhere in the sentence. But in later Sanskrit, the upasarga usually com- 


bines with the verb and creates a single word. 
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Other uses of these words 


Some of these words can be used independently of any verb. Here are some 


common examples. 


api has the sense of “also” or “even” when it follows a word: 
bos e fan bat za? e (an 
UAT del TPs | SEAT STY Fel TTT | 
radmo vanam gacchati. laksmano ‘pi vanam gacchati. 


Rama goes to the forest. Lakshmana also goes to the forest. 


~\ za 
UAT a Wag Sls Ata: | 
radmo na ravandd api bhitah. 


Rama is not even afraid of Ravana. 


api can also be used to ask simple yes/no questions. If it is used this way, it ap- 


pears at the beginning of the sentence: 
Ry ° Ry? 
SPC ESCO 
api tvam sukhini. 


Are you happy? 


Another common example is prati. It can be used with a noun in case 2 like so: 
° QD 
ramam pratt 


regarding Rama, ... 


fan 
ae Sic 
tat pratt 
regarding that, ... 
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Other prefixes 


The upasarga is the most common type of verb prefix. But there are other verb 
prefixes that we can use with a verb, too. In this lesson, we will learn about 


some of these prefixes. 
gati 


There is a miscellaneous group of prefixes called gati. Usually, these prefixes are 
used only with specific roots. Here are some common gati prefixes: 
NA ° EN 
Ad > ASHE 
karoti — alamkaroti 
does, makes — decorates, adorns 
SEX NA 
atid > Achuld 
karoti — satkaroti 


does, makes — honors, respects 


REN NO 
ail > AER 
karoti — namaskaroti 


does, makes — honors, venerates 


a is a 
Tesld > Ae resid 
gacchati — antargacchati 
goes — “goes within”; disappears 


~ ( et 
Aad — ale4ald 
bhavati — avirbhavati 


becomes — becomes apparent or manifest 
-sat 


In addition to the prefixes we have seen so far, we can also turn nominals into 


verb prefixes. 
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We can create one type of nominal prefix by adding -sdt to the end of the nomin- 
al stem. Usually, we use this prefix with the words kr (“do, make”) or bhi (“be- 
come”). 

We — WHaIcHUld 

bhasma — bhasmas4atkaroti 


ash — turns (something else) to ash 


~~ 
HHT > ASaadid 
bhasma — bhasmasddbhavati 


ash — becomes ash 


cvi 


There is one more type of nominal prefix worth knowing. This type is quite com- 
mon: 

PU atid 

krsna — krsnikaroti 


black — (someone) makes black 


zR& 
Py > PUPA 
krsna — krsnibhavati 


black — (someone) becomes black 


In traditional grammar, these prefixes are called cvi. (The word cvi has a com- 


plex technical meaning that is difficult to explain.) 


Roughly, here is how we create a cvi prefix. The last a or i of the nominal stem 
becomes 7: 

py — UC 

krsna — krsnikaroti 

black — (someone) makes black 

Suci — Sucikaroti 


clear, bright + (someone) makes clear 
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The last u becomes @: 


NA 
WY Taafa 
pasu — pastikaroti 


beast, animal — (someone) makes (someone else) a beast or animal 


And the last r becomes 17: 


Wd > Arietta 


matr — matrikaroti 


mother — (someone) makes (someone else their) mother 
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ca, va, and others 


In this lesson, we will learn about many small but common uninflected words. 


For ease of reference, we will discuss these words in alphabetical order: 


aa Ud Way Sel Fa A I a aT foe Ge HH fe 


atha eva evam iti iva ca tu na va vind saha sma hi 


atha often marks the start of a new topic: 


3 WAAT SAA: 


atha prathamo ‘dhyayah 
Now begins the first chapter. 


eva emphasizes the word before it. It can be translated as “indeed” or “truly,” or 


sometimes as “only” or “alone”: 


TA Ud AeA Ald 
rama eva laksmanasya bhrata 


Rama truly is Lakshmana's brother. 


HEH TS TATA | 
aham eva balavan. 


I alone am strong. 


evam means “thus” or “in that matter”: 


a Way Sard | 


sa evam uvdca. 
Thus did he speak. 


a Ud Hed Jey BTS | 
sa evam krtva grham agacchat. 


He, after acting thus, went home. 


iti generally marks the end of a quote or topic: 
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HEH ASIA Sd Test AA 

aham balavan iti balo manyate 

The boy thinks that he is strong. (interpretation 1) 
The boy thinks, “I am strong.” (interpretation 2) 


afd Saat Seas: 

iti prathamo 'dhyadyah 

So ends the first chapter. 

UAT We Sic TiAl 

ramo gata iti srnoti 

He hears that Rama has left. (interpretation 1) 


He hears, “Rama has left.” (interpretation 2) 


iva means “like” or “as if.” It follows directly after the word it describes. In the 
examples below, notice how important the case endings are. By using simhah in 
case 1, we describe the case 1 word rdmah. By using mrgam in case 2, we de- 
scribe the case 2 word rdvanam: 

UH: fee ga Wat afea 

ramah simha iva ravanam hanti. 

Rama kills Ravana as if he (Rama) were a lion. 

“\ e [an 
UAT PTA gd UAT elec | 
rdmo mrgam iva radvanam hanti. 


Rama kills Ravana as if he (Ravana) were a deer. 


bat es (aN 
UAT UaoTH Teel ATA gc elect | 
rdmo rdvanam simho mrgam iva hanti. 


Rama kills Ravana as a lion would a deer. 


ca means “and”: 


UA: Stal SF TI: | 
ramah sitd ca gacchatah. 


Rama and Sita go. 
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HR 
TA: Ste WR A Tested | 
ramah sitd gajas ca gacchanti. 


Rama, Sita, and the elephant go. 


tu means “but” or “however”: 
~~“ ° HD ° BD 
UAT de Fest | aNd dd de Wrest | 
radmo vanam gacchati. dasarathas tu na vanam gacchati. 


Rama goes to the forest. But Dasharatha does not go to the forest. 


na means “not”: 
ba Ry 
UAT 4 West | 
ramo na gacchati. 


Rama doesn't go. 


vd means “or”: 


lan 
UA: Stal aT Trae 
ramah sitd va gacchati. 


Rama or Sita goes. 


\ HR 
UA: Slat Ast aT TSS | 
ramah sitd gajo vd gacchati. 


Rama, Sita, or the elephant goes. 


vind means “without”: 
“\ ~\ lan ° RQ 
Tal q2aitae [deal del Tedd | 
ramo dasarathena vind vanam gacchati. 


Rama goes to the forest without Dasharatha. 


saha means “with”: 


° HD 
UA: Ada Ge Fd Tse | 
ramah sitaya saha vanam gacchati. 


Rama goes to the forest with Sita. 
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sma often means “indeed” or “truly,” but when it follows a present tense verb, it 


expresses the past tense: 
ba ~\ CX (an 
UAal de Tq S| 
rdmo vane nivasati sma. 


Rama lived in the forest. 


hi means “after all” or “since”: 
=< ° zR& SN. NEN 
TAT UAT Sled | TAT Te TAU Ara: 
ramo ravanam hanti. ramo hi ravandad balavattarah 


Rama kills Ravana. After all, Rama is stronger than Ravana. 


Jag 


Adverbs 


Adverbs are uninflected words that describe how some action was done: 
Thal Fed Aled 
gajo mandam carati 


The elephant walks slowly. 


We can change any adjective into an adverb by using it in its neuter case 1 singu- 


lar form: 


= 
Wg — Ye ANd | 
mrdu — sa mrdu bhasate. 


soft — He speaks softly. 
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Suffixes 
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The suffix system 


Suffixes are meaningful groups of sounds that we add to something else. 
Sanskrit uses many different suffixes, and these suffixes can cause many differ- 
ent sound changes. So it is important to understand what suffixes mean and 


what sound changes they cause. 


We have already seen several kinds of suffixes. We have seen nominal endings: 


T+ So TMA 


nara + sya — narasya 


of the man 


verb endings: 


fa HR 
Ts + fa — Tafa 
gaccha + ti — gacchati 


(someone) goes 


and various other suffixes that we use with verbs: 


q+ 3 > aa — arata 


ni + 1— ndyi — ndyayati 


lead — make lead — makes lead 


But in this topic, we'll focus on all of the other suffixes that Sanskrit has. We can 
sort these suffixes into two big groups. First are root suffixes, which we add to a 


verb root: 


W+ A Fa 
man + tra — mantra 


think + (means) — “means of thinking,” mantra, counsel 


a+ aa 


ni + tra — netra 


lead + (means) — “means of leading,” an eye 


Next are nominal suffixes, which we usually add to a nominal stem: 
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fan 
TS + 34 — A 
mantra + in — mantrin 


mantra + (characterized by) — minister, counselor 


WN + aS aa 


amara + tva — amaratva 


immortal + (state of being) — immortality 


BN 
PE + A BA 
kuru + a — kaurava 
Kuru + (descendant of) — “descendant of Kuru,” a Kaurava 


(one of the main factions described in the Mahabharata) 


What sound changes do suffixes cause? 


As you can see in the examples above, suffixes can cause many different changes 


to the roots and stems they attach to. 


The most common change is to strengthen the last vowel by making it a com- 


pound vowel. We saw an example of this with netra above: 


. 
q+a— aa 
ni + tra — netra 


lead + (means) — “means of leading,” an eye 


But suffixes can also cause other kinds of sound changes. For example, some suf- 


fixes don't cause a vowel change at all: 


at+a— ala 


ni + ta — nita 


lead + (past suffix) — (has been) led 


And others cause the letters c and j to shift to k and g: 


= 
I+ 4 as 
Suc + a — Soka 


grieve + (state) — grief, sorrow 


oo 


+4 aM 


tyaj + a > tyaga 
abandon + (state) — abandoning, relinquishment 


it 


When we add a suffix to a root, sometimes we add an extra i sound between the 


root and the suffix: 


a+ a— ata 


ni + ta — nita 
lead — led 


~ 
qed + 5+ a — alec 
vand + i + ta — vandita 


venerate — venerated 


Traditionally, this i sound is called it. Some roots use it, some roots don't use it, 


and some roots use it optionally. 


Review 


1. In this topic, we will study two groups of suffixes. What are these groups 


called? What makes one group different from the other? 
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-tva and -ya 


Also known as: the gerund, the absolutive, the indeclinable or adverbial participle 


We will start this topic by learning about the root suffixes -tva and -ya. Both of 


these suffixes create uninflected words. 


-tva 


Also known as: ktva 


When added to some root that means “X,” -tvd creates a word that means “after 


X-ing.” In other words, -tva shows that one action happens before another. 


For example, suppose we have these two simple sentences: 


~\ ° lan 
TAI ost Tata | 
ramo lankdm gacchati. 


Rama goes to Lanka. 
~\ ° Ry 

TAT Uda F2ald | 

rdmo rdvanam pasyati. 


Rama sees Ravana. 


We can combine them like so: 
“\ ° ° ND 
Tal Set Tear Waui waata 
ramo lankdm gatvad radvanam pasyati 


Rama, after going to Lanka, sees Ravana. 


-tvd can cause many sandhi changes. We will discuss these sandhi changes fur- 


ther below. 


-ya 


Also known as: lyap 


-ya has the same meaning as -tvd. If the root uses a verb prefix, we always use - 


ya. Otherwise, we use -tvd. 


For example, if we have these two simple sentences: 
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e RQ lan 
SA Ta oer reste | 
Nn 
hanuman rdmam pratigacchati. 


Hanuman returns to Rama. 


aq eld | 


hanuman hrsyati. 


Hanuman rejoices. 


Then we can combine them with -ya: 


o fan Ry 
STA TA TS CET | 
hanumdn rdmam pratigamya hrsyati. 


Hanuman, after returning to Rama, rejoices. 


If the root ends in a short vowel, then we add an extra -t after the root: 


STE — HEA 
ahr — ahrtya 


fetch — after fetching 


Sound changes for -tva 


Unlike many suffixes, -tvd does not strengthen the root's vowel: 


at > ater 

nt — nitva 

lead — after leading 
yee Gl 

bhi — bhitva 


become — after becoming 


h— heal 
kr — krtva 


do — after doing 


As usual, some roots use the connecting it sounds and others do not. Here are 


some roots that use it: 
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(an 
qed — oleae 
vand — vanditva 


venerate — after venerating 


fan 
WS > Usa 
path — pathitva 


read, recite — after reading or reciting 


If a root ends in a consonant and does not use it, then the root's last consonant 


sound might contact the -t in -tvd. This contact causes many sandhi changes. 


For example, if the root's last sound is a voiced aspirated consonant (gh jh dh dh 


bh h), -tvd usually becomes -dhva: 


OH > Ge] 
labh — labdha 


obtain — obtained 


qd Fa 
budh — buddha 


awake — awakened 


Ge — ave 
dah — dagdhva 


burn — after burning 


A root's last -c usually becomes -k: 


qd — Uh 
muc — mukta 


free, release — freed, released 


And its last -j usually becomes either -k or -s: 


Wia> tal 
yuj — yuktva 


yoke, join — after yoking or joining 
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sl =a! 
mrj — mrstva 


wipe, polish, clean — after wiping, polishing, or cleaning 


Roots that end in -d, -e, or -ai often use -i or -i for their vowels: 


[an 
TA — RAT 
sthad — sthitva 


stand — after standing 
\ 

T= Tiel 

gal — gitva 

sing — after singing 


Some roots that end in -m or -n lose that sound: 


TA — Teall 
gam — gatva 


go — after going 


a eM 
han — hatva 


kill — after killing 


Wd — ell 
man — matva 


think — after thinking 


For some roots, their semivowels become vowels and any other vowel sounds 
they have are removed. This change is called samprasdrana. Here are some ex- 


amples: 


qd — sal 
vac — uktva 


speak — after speaking 
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dy — Tel 
svap — suptva 


sleep — after sleeping 


yaj — istva 


sacrifice — after sacrificing 


We — Te [cal 
grah — grhitva 
grab — after grabbing 


zRe 
qd — SIA 
vas — usitvad 


live — after living 


4S — Tel 
prach — prstva 


ask — after asking 


And there are other irregular changes too: 


al > acd 
da — dattva 


give — after giving 
Review 


-tvd and -ya are common suffixes that are worth knowing well. 
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-ta and -tavat 


In this lesson, we will learn about two more common suffixes. Both of these suf- 


fixes create adjectives. 


-ta 
Also known as: the past passive participle, the PPP kta 


The suffix -ta is important and powerful. When we add it to a root that means 


“X,” we usually create words that mean “(has) been X-ed.” 
Here are some examples of -ta. Note that it causes the same sound changes as - 


tva: 


al > ala 


ni — nita 


lead — led 


$ > td 
kr — krta 


do, make — done, made 


-ta usually creates words that express karmani prayoga. In English, we would say 


that these words have a passive sense: 


* 
TAT RX: Hei: | 
ramena Sarah krtah. 


By Rama, an arrow has been made. 


But if the root implies a sense of motion, it has the normal kartari prayoga sense: 


TA — Md 
gam — gata 


go — (has) gone 


And likewise for other roots, especially if they don't have an object: 
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els eee 
budh — buddha 


awaken — (has) awakened 


Finally, there are some roots where -ta has a more general sense: 


Ih — Ah 
Sak — Sakta 


be able to — able, capable 


-tavat 


Also known as: the past active participle, ktavatu’ 


The suffix -tavat has a similar meaning to -ta. When we add it to a root that 
means “X,” we usually create words that mean “has X-ed.” Here are some ex- 


amples: 


A= Add 
sru — Srutavat 


hear — has heard 


-tavat causes all the same sound changes that -ta does. 
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-tum 


Also known as: the infinitive, tumun 


In this lesson, we will learn about the root suffix -tum, which creates uninflected 


words. 


When added to some root that means “X,” -tum creates a word that means “to 


X.” Here are some examples: 


e fan a 
He Ted F-Ty | 
aham khaditum icchami. 


I want to eat. 


[an 
ic ; ital | 
etan na hantum icchami. 


I don't want to kill them. 
(Bhagavad Gita 1.34) 


We almost always use -tum with another verb. Often, we use -tum words to ex- 


press that someone wants to do something: 


fan fan 
Tat: Sede Saat | 
gajah khdditum icchati. 


The elephant wants to eat. 


But there are many other verbs that we can use with -tum: 

Oa _s baa a 

Tht? Aled tell | 

gajah khdditum saknoti. 

The elephant is able to eat. 
a+ lan 

Te: Tale Sarre | 

gajah khdditum jandati. 

The elephant knows (how) to eat. 
fan bas 

Tht: Aled SIA | 

gajah khdditum drabhate. 

The elephant begins to eat. 
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Oa bes 
Ta: Ulled Acre | 
gajah khdditum yatate. 
The elephant tries to eat. 


Dd Lalas 
Ta: Mega stata | 
gajah khdditum arhati. 


The elephant deserves to eat. 


And in a more general way, -tum can show the reason that some action was 


done: 
Tat: Gig, Ale 
gajah khdditum carati. 
The elephant walks (in order) to eat. 


Oa _s fan 
Tat: Uled Aare | 
gajah khdditum dhavati. 


The elephant runs (in order) to eat. 


Sound changes 


When we add -tum, we strengthen the root's vowel to the medium level. As usu- 


al, some roots don't use it: 


\ 

al > aq4 
A 

ni — netum 


lead — to lead 


and others do: 


qed — alec 
vand — vanditum 


venerate — to venerate 


Otherwise, -tum generally causes similar sound changes to -tva: 
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X\ 


oe 


budh — boddhum 


awaken — to awaken 


ee 
bas ae ecu 
muc — moktum 


free — to free 


A 
{> dA 
gal — gadtum 


sing — to sing 
Review 


-tum is a common suffix that is worth knowing well. 
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-tavya, -antya, and -ya 


Also known as: the gerundive, the future passive participle, the potential participle, krtyah 


The suffixes tavya, aniya, and ya all create adjectives, and they all have the 
same meaning. When added to a root that means “X,” they all mean “should or 
must be X-ed” or “able to be X-ed.” 


Here are some examples: 


aa det Ted AA | 
tvaya vanam gantavyam. 
By you, the forest must be gone to. (literal translation) 


You must go to the forest. (natural translation) 


i 
AT A eed: | 

mrgo na hantavyah. 

The deer must not be killed. 


bhdve prayoga 


These suffixes often express bhdve prayoga. When they do, they use the neuter 
case 1 singular: 


xX 


UTeAA 


~N 


yoddhavyam 
There should or must be fighting. 


Here is an example from the Bhagavad Gita: 
=~ + 
bt AT Ge AGA 
kair maya saha yoddhavyam 


With whom and me must there be fighting? (literal translation) 


With whom must I fight? (natural translation) 


-tavya 


Also known as: tavya or tavyat 
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To add -tavya, we follow the same rules as -tum. As usual, some roots use it and 


some do not: 


al — dda 


ni — netavya 


should or must be led 


fan 
qed — afeadea 
vand — vanditavya 


should or must be venerated 


And as usual, roots that end in consonant sounds might undergo many sandhi 


changes: 


es 

q41— het 

budh — boddhavya 
~ 

qd > ae 

yudh — yoddhavya 


-antya 
Also known as: aniyar 


-aniya strengthens the root's vowel to the medium level. Otherwise, it does not 


cause any special sound changes. 


F > BON 


kr — karaniya 


do — should or must be done 


Zl aa 


drs — darsantya 


do — should or must be seen 


-ya 


Also known as: yat, nyat, kyap, ... 


-ya causes various sound changes. Here are some examples: 
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S SN 

3] > TA, 

gal — geyam 

sing — should or must be sung 
~ 

QW — Way, 

pd — peyam 


drink — should or must be drunk 
OH > GR 
labh — labhya 


obtain — should or must be obtained 
Ih AW 
Sak — Sakya 


be able to — able to be done, possible 


qe — qa 
sah — sahya 


endure — endurable 


¢ 
f — HM 
kr — karya 


do — should or must be done 
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-at, -dna, and -vas 


This lesson depends on content from Nominals 1, Verbs 1, and Verbs 2. 


The three suffixes -at, -dna, and -vas all create nominal stems. We attach these 


suffixes to verb stems instead of verb roots. Here are some examples of how these 


suffixes attach to stems of the root kr: 


Pe + Hd — Fad 
kuru + at — kurvat 


do — while doing (parasmaipada) 


¢ 
Ho + Ald > Hal 
kuru + dna — kurvadna 


do — while doing (adtmanepada) 


fan fa 
PRE + Ad — SR 
karisya + at — karisyat 


do — about to do 


Ah + Faq > Ahde 
cakr + vas — cakrvas 


do — has done 


Also known as: the present or future active participle, Satr 


The meaning of -at depends on the stem we attach it to. If we attach it to a 


present tense stem, we get a word that means “while doing X”: 


TS — TA 
gaccha — gacchat 


while going 
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C 
He — hdd 
~~) Nn 
kuru — kurvat 


while doing 


If we attach it to a simple future tense stem, we get a word that usually means 
“about to do X”: 


THE] TA 
gamisya — gamisyat 
will go — about to go 
PREY — BAT 
karisya — karisyat 
will do — about to do 


We can use -at only with roots that use parasmaipada endings. 


Generally, nominal stems that end in -at use two stems: a strong stem that ends 


in -ant and a weak stem that ends in -at. Certain endings use the strong stem: 
He Wed At WaT 
aham carantam naram pasyami 


I see the man who is walking. 


(strong stem) 


And others use the weak stem: 
HE Wl AUT Ge FaqA | 
aham caratda narena saha vadami. 
I speak with the man who is walking. 


(weak stem) 


However, roots from the hu class use -at as their only stem: 


WE > Ved 
juhu — juhvat 


while offering 
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-ana 
Also known as: the present or future middle participle, sanac 


-dna has the same meaning and usage as -at. The difference is that we use -dna 


with roots that use dtmanepada endings: 


¢ 
ge Fal 
kuru — kurvana 


while doing (adtmanepada) 


Stems that end with -a use -mdna instead: 


aq > AAT 


naya — nayamdna 


lead — while leading 


> x 
qa > qe 
nesya — nesyamana 


will lead — about to lead 


fan fan 
SRY > BREA 
karisya — karisyamdna 


will do — about to do 


-vas 
Also known as: the perfect active participle, kvasu 


vas is a rare suffix that we use only with the stem of the distant past tense. Usu- 


ally, it creates stems that mean “has done X”: 


ah > API 
cakr — cakrvas 
did — did or has done 


We can use -vas only if the root can use parasmaipada endings: 


fan 
WH > SATE 
jagm — jagmivas 


went — went or has gone 
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[an 
“nN =F “nN 
tasth — tasthivas 


stood — stood or has stood 


Otherwise, we use -dna: 


f =e 
cakr — cakrana 


did — did or has done (dtmanepada) 


Review 


The -at and -dna endings are common and worth knowing well. For details, see 


our Sentences topic. 
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Other root suffixes 


In this lesson, we will learn about some other common root suffixes. For ease of 


reference, we will discuss these suffixes in alphabetical order: 


HAG Wd J A 


a aka ana in tr tra 


-a 


Also known as: ghaf 


-a creates abstract nouns that use masculine endings. When we add -a to a root 


that means “X,” we get words that mean “the state of X-ing”: 


ee 
bhi — bhdva 


be, become — the state of being or becoming; existence 


WY — HR 
mr — mara 


die — death 


dnand — dnanda 
feel blissful — bliss 


In this sense, -a often causes a root's final c and j sounds to become k and g: 


a 
wo am 
yuj — yoga 

a 
a4 2h 
Suc — Soka 


grieve — grief, sorrow 


a SP 
tyaj — tyaga 
abandon — abandonment, relinquishment 
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-aka 
Also known as: nvul 


aka (feminine ikd) creates adjectives. When we add -aka to a root that means 


“X,” we get words that mean “one who does X”: 


h— ANH 
kr — karaka 


do — doer 


wd Was 
pac — pdcaka 


cook — cooker 


-ana 


Also known as: lyut, lyu 


-ana usually creates abstract neuter nouns. When we add -ana to a root that 


means “X,” we get words that mean “the act of doing X”: 


h— HU] 
kr — karana 


do — act of doing; action 


g— Be 
i — ayana 


go — act of going; journey 


5 ie an 
mr — marana 


die — act of dying; death 


-ana also creates adjectives (feminine -ani) that mean “one who does X”: 


h— AU] 
kr — karana 


do — one that does or causes; the mean of an action 
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¢ 
Ye >4 lac 
mrd — mardana 
crush — one who crushes or pulverizes 
-in 
-in (feminine -ini) creates adjectives that mean “one who does X”: 
fan 
h— ANE 
kr — karin 


do — doing 


-tr 
Also known as: trc 


-tr (feminine -tri) creates adjectives that mean “one who does X”: 


¢ 
$f td 
kr — kartr 


do — doer, agent 


. 
al > ad 
ni — netr 


lead — leader 


. 
qd — ae 

yudh — yoddhr 
fight — fighter 


The case 7 singular of kartr is kartari. We have seen this word in the phrase 


kartari prayoga (“usage in (the sense of) agent”). 


-tra 


Also known as: stran 


-tra usually creates neuter nouns with the sense of “the means of doing X”: 
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at > #4 


ni — netra 


lead — by which one is led; an eye 


Had > Fa 
man — mantra 


think — by which thought occurs; a mantra 
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Nominal suffixes 


In this lesson, we will learn about some common nominal suffixes. For ease of 


reference, we will discuss these suffixes in alphabetical order: 


Unless we mention otherwise, none of these suffixes cause any sound changes. 


HAAR aT aA Aaa 


a in ka tama tara tas ta tva mat maya ya vat 


-a 
Also known as: an 


-a often creates adjectives that mean “descending from X” or “of X.” Usually, we 


strengthen the stem's first vowel to the strongest level. And if the stem ends in - 


a, we remove the last -a: 


PS + A — BG 


kuru + a — kaurava 


descending from Kuru; a Kaurava 


" 
ag t+ Ug 
indra + a — aindra 
of Indra 

-in 

Also known as: ini’ 


-in (feminine: -ini) creates adjectives that mean “characterized by X.” If the stem 


ends in -a, we remove the last -a. 
ART + gd — aT 
yoga + in > yogin 
yoga — characterized by yoga; a yogi 
a + et ati 
yoga + int > yogint 


yoga — a female yogi; a yogini 
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-ka 


-ka often creates stems that mean “a little X” or “a dear X”: 


qa+h— Yat 
putra + ka — putraka 


son — little son, dear son 


-tama 


Also known as: tamap, gha 


-tama (feminine: -tamd) creates adjectives that mean “most X”: 


AGA + TA Fad 


balavat + tama — balavattama 


strong — strongest 


-tara 


Also known as: tarap, gha 


-tara (feminine: -tard) creates adjectives that mean “more X”: 


Ural + AL — raldt 


sundara + tara — sundaratara 


beautiful — more beautiful 


-tas 
Also known as: tasi” 


-tas creates an uninflected word that means “from X.” Due to sandhi, it becomes 
-tah: 


fan fan 
std — sla: 
agni — agnitah 


fire — from the fire 


-ta 
Also known as: tal 


-td creates feminine nouns that maen “X-ness” or “the state of being X”: 
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~ ~ 
ana + a > aaa 
yogya + ta — yogyata 
useful, appropriate — utility, propriety 
-tva 


-tva has the same meaning as td, but it creates neuter stems: 


WK + a aa 


amara + tva — amaratva 


immortal — immortality 


w+ aq — aa 


sama + tva — samatva 


same, even — sameness, evenness, equanimity 


-mat 


Also known as: matup 


-mat (feminine: -mati) creates adjectives that mean “possessing X” or “character- 


ized by X.” Certain stems use -vat instead. See our notes on -vat for details. 


eq Ad > edi 
hanu + mat — hanumat 


jaw — characterized by (prominent) jaws; Hanuman 


-maya 


Also known as: mayat 


-maya (feminine: -mayi) creates adjectives that mean “made of X”: 


fan fan 
few + ay — fewang 
hiranya + maya — hiranyamaya 


gold — made of gold, golden 
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-ya 


-ya creates neuter nouns with an abstract sense. Usually, we strengthen the 


stem's first vowel to the strongest level: 


eal — Alc2gd 
sadrsa — sddrsya 


similar (to) — similarity 


-vat 


Also known as: vatup 


-vat (feminine: -vati) has the same meaning as -mat. We use -vat if the stem ends 


in m or a, or if it has m or a as its next-to-last letter: 


W+ ad Wed 


bhaga + vat — bhagavat 
(a is the last letter) 


SH + Fd — aelad 
laksmt + vat — laksmivat 


(m is the next-to-last letter) 


Review 


Sanskrit has many more nominal suffixes. But these are the most common. 


Compounds 
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The compound system 


Compounds (samdsa) are combinations of multiple words. Usually, we combine 


two words at a time: 


THs Alal — TATA 


ramasya mata — ramamata 


Rama's mother 


We can even combine compounds with other words to make new compounds: 


TAHIR Te — UAHA eA 
ramamatur grham — rdmamdatrgrham 


Rama's mother's house 


And we can repeat this process again and again. Some styles of Sanskrit literat- 


ure use very long compounds. 


Compared to using separate words, compounds are ambiguous and lose informa- 


tion: 


THE HOA — TTS 


gajasya phalam — gajaphalam 
The elephant's fruit — elephant fruit 


Taal ROA > TTR 
gajanam phalam — gajaphalam 


The elephants' fruit — elephant fruit 


But although compounds lose information, compounds are compact and short. If 
the context is clear, they save a lot of time. And if a sentence is very complex, 


compounds can even make the sentence clearer and easier to follow. 


For this reason, compounds are common in Sanskrit, especially in later composi- 


tions. 
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Four types of compounds 


Sanskrit compounds have four basic types. Each of the next four lessons will ex- 


amine one of these types in more detail. 


First is the dvandva, which we saw in our series of core lessons. Any set of 
words that could be combined with the word “and” can be combined into a 


dvandva: 


Ua: Ga FT — waetd 


ramah sita ca — ramasite 


Rama and Sita 


UA: Gla SAAN: J — Wastarsenun: 


ramah sita laksmanah ca > ramasitalaksmanah 


Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana 


Second is the tatpurusa, which we also saw in our series of core lessons. The 
idea is that the first word modifies the second in some way, just as a chessboard 


is a type of board (and not a type of chess): 


THs Alda — TAHT 


ramasya mata — ramamata 


Rama's mother 


UAE FA: > TAG: 
rdmasya putrah — rdmaputrah 


Rama's son 


Third is the bahuvrthi. This is similar to English examples like “graybeard” (a 
person whose beard is gray) and “blockhead” (a person with a block-like head). 
The idea is that both words, together, describe someone who is not explicitly 


mentioned in the compound: 


Feld Ta: WE] > Hee: 
mahdn rathah yasya — maharathah 


whose chariot is great — “great-charioted,” a great warrior 
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fas ~ 
Read Feil IH > TRA at: 
sthitd prajnd yasya — sthitaprajnah 


whose discernment is stable — “stable-discernmented” 


Fourth is the avyayibhdva. This creates uninflected words. Usually, the first 


word is itself an uninflected word: 


ST + FM S SIRT 
upa + krsna > upakrsnam 


near + Krishna — near Krishna 


Fal + Sth > Fara 


yatha + ukta — yathoktam 


according to + said — as it was said 


How to tell compounds apart 


Each of the compounds above has exactly two words. So how can we tell them 
apart? As you read more Sanskrit, you will be able to do so instinctively. But un- 


til then, here are some basic tips. 


The words in a dvandva compounds are usually all of the same “type”: all people, 


all animals, all kinds of weapons, and the like: 


UWA: Gla SEAN: I — THA sea: 
ramah sita laksmanah ca > rdmasitalaksmanah 


Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana (all people) 


The first word of an avyayibhava is usually an uninflected word: 


aR 
SarRileh 
yathasakti 


According to one's power 


The bahuvrthi and the tatpurusa are sometimes difficult to tell apart. But a 
bahuvrihi is an adjective. For example, a bahuvrthi might describe a masculine 
noun, but its second word might come from a feminine noun. This happens in 


the example below: 
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fas fas 
Read Asi TS > TRA al: 
sthitd prajnd yasya — sthitaprajnah 


whose discernment is stable — “stable-discernmented” 
When you see this mismatch, then you know that the compound is a bahuvrihi. 


Otherwise, notice what other words the compound agrees with — that is, what 
other words it matches in gender, case, and number. For example, consider the 


compound in the sentence below: 
ze SX ~\ fan 
drdha-vrato radmo gacchati. 
Firm-vow Rama goes. 


Here, the compound drdha-vratah has two interpretations: 


¢ Rama, who is a firm vow, goes. (tatpurusa) 


¢ Rama, who is firm-vowed, goes. (bahuvrihi) 


But only the bahuvrthi option makes sense here. 


The bahuvrihi in older Sanskrit 


In older Sanskrit, the bahuvrihi and the tatpurusa have different accent pat- 
terns, so they are much easier to tell apart. Sadly, these accent patterns are 


not made clear in later Sanskrit. 
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The dvandva 


Also known as: the coordinative compound 


dvandva literally means “pair.” Any set of words that could be combined with 


the word ca (“and”) can be combined into a dvandva: 


UA: Ga FT — wad 


ramah sita ca — rdmasite 


Rama and Sita 


UA: Gla SAAN: J — Was arsenum: 


ramah sita laksmanah ca — radmasitalaksmanah 


Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana 


In the examples above, notice that the compound's number matches the com- 
bined numbers of its items. Thus rdma-site is in the dual and rdma-sita- 


laksman@h is in the plural. 


Also, notice that the compound usees the gender of its last item. Thus rdma-site 


uses a feminine ending and rdma-sita-laksmandh uses a masculine ending. 


Two types of dvandva 


The dvandva is a simple compound, but it has some small subtleties that are 


worth knowing. In particular, it has two main subtypes. 


The first is the type we saw above, where several different items are listed to- 


gether. This is called the itaretara-dvandva (“one-and-another dvandva”): 


UA: Gla SEAN: J — TWasarsenum: 


ramah sita laksmanah ca > ramasitalaksmanah 
Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana 
phaldni puspdni ca > phalapuspdani 


fruits and flowers 
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But if all of the members imply some more complete collection of concepts, we 
have a second type called samdhdra-dvandva (“collection dvandva”). The 
samahara-dvandva is always in the neuter singular: 

aren fetgl-AaA 

ahara-nidra-bhayam 

food, sleep, and fear 

oTieT-a1e 

pani-paddam 


hands and feet 


Here, the compound ahdranidrabhayam refers not just to food, sleep, and fear, 
but to all of the characteristics of animal life more broadly. Likewise, the com- 
pound pdnipddam refers not just to hands and feet but to all the limbs of the 
body. 


Other small changes 


For a few dvandvas, the individual words might undergo some small changes. 


Here are some common examples: 


R aR bal 
ara fat a — Arafqaxt 
mata pita ca — matapitarau 


mother and father 


[ a ban 
at Fel: aA — Harare 
mitro varunah ca — mitrdvarunau 


Mitra and Varuna (names of Vedic gods) 


es 
at: oat a — arargheret 
dyauh prthivi ca — dyadvaprthivi 


heaven and earth 
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Review 
The dvandva is a simple compound and easy to understand. 


1. What is the difference in meaning between an itaretara-dvandva and a 


samahdra-dvandva? 
2. What gender and number does an itaretara-dvandva use? 


3. What gender and number does a samahdara-dvandva use? 
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The tatpurusa 


Also known as: the determinative compound 


tatpurusa literally means “his man” or “his servant.” In a tatpurusa compound, 
the second word is the main idea and the first word describes it in some way: 
¢ be Cex 
dharmasya ksetram — dharmaksetram 
field of dharma — dharma field 
of bn 
PRU AIT — Peay 
kurtinam ksetram — kuruksetram 


field of the Kuru people — Kuru field 


Why do we describe this compound with a strange word like tatpurusa? Part of 


the reason is that the word “tatpurusa” is itself a tatpurusa compound: 


de qed: = Acqed 
tasya purusah — tatpurusa 


his man 


The tatpurusa is common and has many different varieties. So it is worth know- 


ing well. 
Common tatpurusa 


In the most common type of tatpurusa, the first word describes the second in 


some way: 


WR Wd: > WT: 
nagaram gatah — nagaragatah 
gone to the city — city-gone 
(case 2) 


Tat fa: — Tara: 
nakhair bhinnah — nakhabhinnah 
torn by (one's) nails — nail-torn 
(case 3) 
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Nr EX NA 
Ta faa — Tea 
gave hitam — gohitam 


good for a cow — cow-good 


(case 4) 
Ad HAA > AOA 


caurat bhayam — caurabhayam 
fear of a thief — thief fear 
(case 5) 


Tet: GA: > UG: 
rajnah putrah — rdjaputrah 


son of a king, prince — king son 
(case 6) 


MAG YER: — STAT: 
atape suskah — dtapasuskah 
dried in the heat — heat dried 
(case 7) 


Of these, the most common is the case 6 tatpurusa. In other cases, there are 


some restrictions on which words we are allowed to use. 


karmadharaya 


If both words in the tatpurusa refer to the same idea, we get a special type of 


tatpurusa called karmadharaya: 


¢ ¢ 
PM: TA: — FIA: 
krsnah sarpah — krsnasarpah 
black snake 


~ ~ 
Ad sd 2418: — AMRga: 
megha iva syamah — meghasyamah 


cloud dark (as dark as a cloud) 
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Suklah krsnah — suklakrsnah 


(something that is) white and black 


Compounds with na 


One type of tatpurusa uses the word na as its first word. This na becomes a in 


front of consonants and an in front of vowels: 


4 We: — srr: 
na bhavah — abhdvah 


not existence — absence 


upapada compounds 


The word upapada has various meanings. In the context of compounds, an 
upapada is a word that we can create only when making a compound. Here is a 


classic example: 


° NA 
pri Rill PRT: 
kumbham karoti — kumbhakarah 
someone who makes pots — pot-maker 


The word kara that you see here generally exists only as part of a compound. 


Here are a few more examples of upapada compounds: 
e S (an lan 
wie ead SH > eal: 
jalam dhiyate asmin — jaladhih 


water is borne in this — water-bearing, ocean 


° RQ 
Me al 7 Moe 
jalam muficati — jalamuk 


it releases water — water-releasing, cloud 
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The bahuvrihi 


Also known as: the possessive compound 


bahuvrthi literally means “(having) much rice.” In a bahuvrihi compound, the 
two compounded words describe an idea that is not explicitly mentioned. Usu- 


ally, the first word describes the second: 


i 
Fe Tl Tel — FER: 
mahdn ratho yasya — mahadrathah 


who has a great chariot — “great-charioted,” a great warrior 


Udi SER TI — Oar: 


pito 'mbaro yasya — pitambarah 


who has yellow clothes — yellow-clothed 


col Ad Wa > cada: 
drdha vrata yasya — drdhavratah 


who holds firm vows — firm-vowed 


Or sometimes, the relationship is more complex: 
e Xd Rz 
Ih GWT 4S > ADAM: 
cakram pdnau yasya — cakrapanih 


in whose hand is a discus — discus-handed 


We have many examples of this compound in English: flatfoot, lowlife, yellow- 


belly, blockhead, kindhearted, evil-minded, and so on. 


Why do we describe this compound with a strange word like bahuvrthi? Part of 


the reason is that the word “bahuvrihi’ is itself a bahuvrihi compound: 


TR AR FA — seattle 


bahur vrthir yasya — bahuvrihi 


who has much rice — “much-riced,” a wealthy person 
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Using the bahuvrthi 


The bahuvrihi is an adjective, regardless of the genders used by its individual 


words. For example, consider the example below: 


fan fan 
Rad Fail FH > TRA at: 
sthitd prajnd yasya — sthitaprajnah 


whose discernment is stable > “stable-discernmented” 


prajnda is a feminine word, but sthitaprajfa is an adjective that can be used with 


masculine words. 


Ambiguous compounds 


The bahuvrihi often strongly resembles a tatpurusa: 


drdhavratah 
firm vow (tatpurusa interpretation) 


whose vows are firm (bahuvrthi interpretation) 


In older Sanskrit, bahuvrthi and tatpurusa compounds usually have different ac- 
cents. But in later Sanskrit, we must rely on context to tell these compounds 


apart. 


Review 


This lesson reminds us of a charming verse: 
e ° ~*~ x RQ 
He Ad A Usteg AIPA SHAY | 
aham ca tvam ca rajendra lokanathav ubhavapi ! 


Both I and you, O lord of men, are loka-ndathas (world-lords). 


aSAeLE Tata WHAT EST AI 


bahuvrihiraham rdajan sasthitatpuruso bhavan Il 


Iam a bahuvrihi, my king, and you are a case 6 tatpurusa. 
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The speaker, due to his poverty, is someone whom the entire world dominates 
(loko ndadtho yasya), and the king is an ordinary lord of the earth (lokasya 
nathah). 
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The avyayibhava 


avyayibhava literally means “uninflected state.” Usually, the first word of an 
avyayibhava is an uninflected word and the second word extends or clarifies the 


first one: 


aT + Bhs — Baath 


yatha + Sakti — yathasakti 


according to + power — according to one's power 
fan aR 

ofa + Wa — afar, 

prati + padam — pratipadam 


against, regarding — at every word, for each word 


aad + Stay — areas 


yavat + jivam — yavajjtvam 


as much as + life — throughout one's life 
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Sentences 
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Sentence structure 


Sentences are meaningful expressions made from of one or more words. Just as 
sounds combine to express a meaningful word, words combine to create a mean- 


ingful sentence. 


The lessons in this topic will focus on how words interact to create meaning. 


A basic sentence 


The most basic Sanskrit sentence is a single verb: 
Tread | 
gacchati. 


(Someone) goes. 


We can add other words to this basic sentence to extend or modify its basic 
meaning. For example, we can express who is performing the act of “going” by 


adding a nominal word: 
iss aR 
UAT TdT | 
ramo gacchati. 


Rama goes. 


We can also specify the destination of the action: 
UA da Teste | 
radmo vanam gacchati. 


Rama goes to the forest. 


Or various other kinds of information: 
~ Ss n> fan 
Ta daa Ge Fay erat: fas Tesha 
ramo sitaya saha vanam ayodhyaydah pitre gacchati. 


Rama goes with Sita to the forest from Ayodhya for his father. 


As we add more and more nominal words, we add more and more detail to our 


original action. 
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Sentence context 


In Sanskrit, we often leave words out of the sentence if the context is clear. Here 


are some simple examples: 
~\ ° RQ 
UAT Arce Tras | 
radmo mataram gacchati. 


Rama goes to his mother. 
TAI aed Fea | 
ramo hastam pasyati. 


Rama looks at his hand. 


If it is clear from context that rdma is the subject, we can even say this: 
Ald TST | 
mdtaram gacchati. 


He goes to his mother. 
° RQ 

atd Gad | 

hastam pasyati. 


He looks at his hand. 


Verbless sentences 


If we use a verb like asti (“is”), we can express that one thing is another: 

~ Se 

UAT UStqAat SIE | 

ramo rdjaputro 'sti. 

Rama is a prince. 
= Lan’ 

UWA ASAT SAI 

ramo balavan asti. 


Rama is strong. 


If the sentence has no verb, the verb asti is assumed by default. So we can also 


rephrase the two examples above to remove asti: 
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“ 
TA UAT: | 
rdmo rdjaputrah. 


Rama is a prince. 


% 
TA TSaTA | 
ramo balavan. 


Rama is strong. 


Sentences without a verb are sometimes called verbless sentences. We will learn 


more about these in a future lesson. 
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Agreement 


In a sentence, multiple words might refer to the same idea. For example, con- 


sider these simple sentences: 


qRz& 
Ta: Feara 
ramah prcchati. 


Rama asks. 


Leet 
UAT ara: | 
ramo yodhah. 


Rama is a warrior. 


In the first sentence, rdmah shows who performs the action, and prcchati shows 
the action this performer does. In the second sentence, radmah shows who is be- 


ing described, and yodhah describes radmah. 


When two words refer to the same concept, they must use the same gender, case, 
number, and person. For example, the sentences below are all incorrect because 


their words don't match: 


zR&Q 
UTA: Fooled | 
*ramah prcchanti. 
(Number doesn't match.) 
zRy& 
TA: Fone | 
*ramah prcchami. 
(Person doesn't match.) 
nen 
TAT aaa | 
*ramo yodham. 
(Gender doesn't match.) 
‘pe eS 
UAl ara | 
*ramo yodhena. 


(Case doesn't match.) 
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This matching is called agreement. In this lesson, we will study agreement in 


more detail. 


Agreement of two nominals 


Two nominals that refer to the same idea must have the same gender, case, and 


number: 


¢ 
Py: I: 
krsnah sarpah 
black snake 


yd _ +e 


krsnau sarpau 


two black snakes 


ig 
POT: AT: 
krsnah sarpah 


many black snakes 
POT Gas 
krsndya sarpdya 
for the black snake 
po Tat 

krsnd sarpi 


(female) black snake 


In each example above, one word is the subject (sarpah) and the other word de- 
scribes it (krsnah). The genders, cases, and numbers of these words completely 


match. 


If the sentence uses a word like ca (“and”) to connect multiple nominals, the de- 


scribing word should match the number of all of its described words together: 
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eh 
UAT Ara: | 
ramo yodhah. 
Rama is a watrior. 


(singular number) 


LN ~ SD 
TA SAT are | 
ramo laksmanas ca yodhau. 
Rama and Lakshmana are warriors. 


(dual number) 


~ ~ ~ 
TAT SEAT ALAAL FI ATT: | 
ramo laksmano bharatas ca yodhah. 
Rama, Lakshmana, and Bharata are warriors. 


(plural number) 


But if the sentence uses a word like va (“or”), the describing word usually 


matches the number of the last word: 


TA: Ace | 
nN 
ramah satyavan. 


Rama is truthful. 


~ ~ 
TAI SAAN A Aa | 
ramo laksmano vd satyavan. 
Rama or Lakshmana is truthful. 


(masculine case 1 singular to match laksmana) 


UA BAT: Gal a Aa | 


ramo laksmanah sita vd satyavati. 
Rama, Lakshmana, or Sita is truthful. 


(feminine case 1 singular to match sita) 


Agreement of nominal and verb 


The case 1 nominal and the verb must use the same person: 
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e zRy& 
ae AMA 
aham carami 
I walk. 


° ~~ 
se FY | 
aham carye. 


I am walked (to). 
° (an 

od aa 

tvam carasi 


You walk. 

e aN 
a qq | 
tvam caryase. 


You are walked (to). 


They must also use the same number: 


fan 
Taal Ale 
gajas carati 


The elephant walks. 


s 
YT Ad: 
gajau caratah 


The two elephants walk. 


fan 
TTT Alea 
gajds caranti 


The elephants walk. 


This is true even in karmani prayoga: 


ba CN 
A TSA Ad 
narena gajas caryate 


The elephant is walked to by the man. 
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~ bat “Cs 
AU Tat Ad 
narenda gajau caryete 


The two elephants are walked to by the man. 


bat os 
AO] TSA AA 
narena gajds caryante 


The elephants are walked to by the man. 


If ca or va is used, we follow rules similar to those described above: 


s 
UA TAL A AL: | 
ramo gajas ca caratah. 


Rama and the elephant walk. 
~ ~ (aN 

UAT UIST AT ANI | 

ramo gajo vd carati. 


Either Rama or the elephant walks. 
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Verbless sentences 


If a sentence has no verb, we assume the verb asti by default. So, the two sen- 


tences below have essentially the same meaning: 
UAT Usa SHAT 
ramo rdjaputro 'sti. 
Rama is a prince. 
UAT USA: | 
rdmo rdjaputrah. 


Rama (is) a prince. 


Roughly, there are three types of verbless sentences. In this lesson, we will learn 


about these three types. 


Two nominals in case 1 


The most common verbless sentence has two nominals in case 1. We use this 


type of sentence to express that one item is another: 


UAT USA: | 
rdmo rdjaputrah. 
Rama (is) a prince. 
TA Isa | 
ramo balavan. 
Rama is strong. 


Having or owning 


We also commonly see sentences where one noun is in case 6. We use this type 


to show that one noun owns or has another: 


FANT FA: | 
dasarathasya putrah. 


Dasharatha has a son. 
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FART THA | 
dasarathasya balam. 


Dasharatha has strength. 


Glad ATH | 
dasarathasya nagaram. 


Dasharatha has a city. 


TNT GA | 
dasarathasya sukham. 

Dasharatha has happiness. 

(Less literally, “Dasharatha is happy.”) 


Other sentences 


We can create other verbless sentences by using special uninflected words. Here 


is a small example: 


= 
OH Uda | 
alam etena. 


Enough of this. 
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Questions 


In this lesson, we will learn about the different ways we can ask questions in 
Sanskrit. 
kim 


The most straightforward way we can ask a question is to use the pronoun kim. 
kim means “who?” or “what?” and its specific meaning is usually clear from con- 


text. We can use kim to precisely ask about different parts of a sentence. 


For example, suppose someone says the following: 


ba’ bal ° lan 
Ugel hideale AAU he eal | 
rahulo kauttihalad vanaraya phalam dadati. 


Rahula gives the monkey a fruit out of curiosity (“from curiosity”). 


We can use kim to ask a question like this: 


bas’ fan 
Al AAT HOH eallc | 
ko vadnaraya phalam dadati. 


Who gives a fruit to the monkey? 


Usually, someone would answer like this: 


UES: | 
rahulah. 
Rahula. 


Likewise, we can ask other questions and give other answers: 


a e gzR& 
UTES: HEA Hed aallc | 
rahulah kasmai phalam dadati. 


To whom does Rahula give a fruit? 


ATARTS | 


vanaraya. 


To the monkey. 
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Teal aa fe zatfa? 
rahulo vanardaya kim dadati? 

What does Rahula give the monkey? 
ROA | 

phalam. 

A fruit. 


° Ry 
UTES: HATE AMAT he eal | 
rahulah kasmdad vanaraya phalam dadati. 


From what (cause) does Rahula give a fruit to the monkey? 


= 
bidet | 
kautuhalat. 


From curiosity. 


In many styles of Sanskrit, the word kim can also mean “why.” This usage is very 


common in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata: 


ce e a 
fh At ada Sete | 
kim mam hantum icchasi. 


Why do you want to kill me? 


To learn more about the specific endings that the kim pronoun uses, see our 
lesson on kim and yad. 


Yes-no questions 


Yes-no questions are questions whose answers are usually “yes” or “no.” 


In Sanskrit, we can ask yes-no questions in many different ways. One common 
way is to put the word api at the beginning of the sentence: 

SIP KCESICIE 

api tvam sukhi. 

Are you happy? 
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Another style is to put the word kim at the beginning or end of the sentence. If 


you know Hindi, this is similar to how we use the Hindi word ll: 


aa 
fe ot Get 
kim tvam sukhi. 


Are you happy? 


od Get fea | 


tvam sukhi kim. 


Are you happy? 


One other style is to use the word kaccit. When we use this word, we hope or ex- 
p 
pect that the answer is “yes”: 


fan ° 
pad a Get | 
kaccit tvam sukhi. 


Are you happy? (I hope you are.) 


We can answer these questions in a few different ways. Usually, we repeat part of 
the question: 


He GE | 
aham sukhi. 


I am happy. 


He A Ge 
aham na sukhi. 


I am not happy. 


Or in informal settings, we can use the words am (“yes”) or na (“no”): 
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aA, SE GAT | 
am, aham sukht. 


Yes, I am happy. 


kutra, kadd, and others 


There are various other words that we can use to ask questions. Here are some 
common uninflected words: 


Word Meaning 
Soalal in what way? how? 
katham 
when? 
kada 
frre 
~ for what reason? why? 
kimartham 
bd: from what? for what reason? 
kutah 
$A where? 
kutra 
® where? 
kva 


Note that kutra and kva have the same meaning. kutra is moer common in older 
Sanskrit. 


Finally, here are some common adjectives: 


kiyat 


pleal 


kidrsa 


Meaning 


how much? 


of what kind? 
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Relative phrases 


Relative phrases are phrases like this: 
o o ban’ bay 
eA Ba at Al TS SARL 
aham apasyam naram yo gajam acorayat. 


I saw the man who stole the elephant. 

ben fan ha’ fan 
a AU Tested FA Feat TST Talc | 
sa naro gacchati yatra bahavo gaja vasanti. 


That man is going where many elephants live. 

fan ba Co 
Ta Ala Aafea Fal AA Tale | 
gaja bhita bhavanti yadda coram pasyanti. 


Elephants become scared when they see the thief. 


Relative phrases are one way we can create complex Sanskrit sentences. In this 


lesson, we will learn about many different kinds of relative phrases. 


yad 


The most straightforward way we can make a relative phrase is to use the pro- 
noun yad. We can use it to precisely describe different parts of a sentence. For 


example, suppose someone says the following: 
~\ ° Ry 
Ugat WN ala | 
rahulo nagaram carati. 


Rahula walks to the city. 


We can make phrase like this: 
Sos = fan * fan 
Teal ai aA gala at aa 
rahulo yo grame vasati nagaram carat. 


Rahula, who lives in the village, walks to the city. 


The pronoun yad uses the same gender and number as the word it describes. But 


it can use different cases: 
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~ iTan ° fan 

USSl FA Ala APIA TR Ala 

rahulo yam mata margati nagaram carati. 

Rahula, whom his mother is searching for, walks to the city. 
\ Ry ih 8 ° fan 

Tear wea at ara aa aA 

rahulo yasya pita yodho nagaram carati. 


Rahula, whose father is a warrior, walks to the city. 


To learn more about the specific endings that the yad pronoun uses, see our les- 


son on kim and yad. 
Using yad with tad 


We can use yad with pronouns like tad (“that”) to create even more complex 
sentences. In each sentence below, the highlighted pronouns have the same 
gender and number. But by using different cases, we can show different relation- 


ships: 


gzR& 
Tl Paola Gl UAT Tet | 
ya prcchati sa ramasya patni. 
Who asks, she is Rama's wife. (literal translation) 


The person who asks is Rama's wife. (natural translation) 
x e fan 

Te TA: Ge calla Gl WHS Tet 

yasyai ramah phalam dadati sa ramasya patni 


To whom Rama gives a fruit, she is Rama's wife. (literal) 


The person to whom Rama gives a fruit is Rama's wife. (natural) 


SN o fan RQ 
GEA TA: Hed Galld TEM: TdT AAs: 
yasyai ramah phalam dadati tasyah pita janakah 
To whom Rama gives a fruit, her father is Janaka. (literal) 


The father of the one to whom Rama gives a fruit is Janaka. (natural) 


Note the small difference in emphasis if we switch the order of these pronouns: 
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Tl Paola Gl UAT Tet | 


ya prechati sa radmasya patni. 


The person who asks is Rama's wife. (yd first) 


al Foatd A UAT Tet | 


sa prcechati ya ramasya patni. 


She, who is Rama's wife, asks. (sd first) 


The two English translations are quite different. But the Sanskrit remains simple 


and clear. 


yatra, yada, and others 


There are various other words that we can use to create relative phrases. Here 


are some common uninflected words: 


Word Meaning 
hall in which way 
yatha 
when 
yada 
te 
a¢ =~ for which reason 
yadartham 
ad: from what, for what reason 
yatah 
aa where 
yatra 


These words are often paired with the words below: 
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Word Meaning 
Tal in that way 
tatha 
then 
tada 
aH 
dq N for that reason 
tadartham 
dd: from that, for that reason 
tatah 
dA there 
tatra 


Likewise, here are some common adjectives: 


Word Meaning 
aad 
aS so much 
yavat 
eal of which kind 
yddrsa 


And the adjectives they are often paired with: 


Word Meaning 
= that much 

tavat 

Heal of that kind 


tadrsa 
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Participles 


In English grammar, the word participle refers to certain kinds of verbal adject- 
ives. The following words are all examples of participles: 


g 


on 


kurvan 
while doing 


fan 


pe 


~N 


karisyan 


about to do 


ot 


krtam 


(has been) done 


Haat 


krtavan 
(has) done 


g 


hAIAA 


~ 


kartavyam 


should or must be done 


Roughly, a participle is just a way to show that we perform one action that is re- 


lated to another: 


e Rz¥Q 
aE TWA RTA 
aham gdyan caradmi. 


I walk while singing. 


Taal Ae Teale | 
ramaés caran cakhdda. 


Rama ate while walking. 
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In this lesson, we will learn more about how these different participles can be 


used. 


Basic participles 


The most basic way to use a participle is as a normal adjective: 
we Aq TATA | 
aham nrtyan gayami. 
I sing while dancing. 
we Glaed fae Tea 
aham khddantam simham pasyami. 


I see a lion (who is) eating. 


Since participles are verbal adjectives, they behave somewhat like verbs. So, we 
can use them with other nominal words: 

Hé Ual Ja TNA | 

aham rdjne nrtyan gayami. 

I sing while dancing for the king. 

Seq AGH Uleed fae GRaTly | 

aham madmsam khddantam simham pasyami. 


I see a lion (who is) eating meat. 


Simultaneous action with case 7 


Also known as: the locative absolute 


We often use participles to show that as one action is happening, another also 
happens. When we use participles this way, we often imply a connection 


between the two actions. 


Usually, we show this by using the participle and the word it describes in case 7. 


For example, if we have these two simple sentences: 


*~ fan 
caNY: Brae | 
dasarathah Socati. 


Dasharatha grieves 
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x ° lan 
Tal 4a TST | 
ramo vanam gacchati. 


Rama goes to the forest. 


Then we can connect them like so: 
FARA Aad TAT ae TPIT | 
dasarathe Socati rdmo vanam gacchati. 


In Dasharatha grieving, Rama goes to the forest. (literal translation) 


As Dasharatha grieves, Rama goes to the forest. (natural translation) 


The word Socati here is an adjective in the case 7 singular. It is easily con- 
fused with the normal verb Socati. See our lesson on consonant stems for de- 
tails on why this word looks the way it does. 


We can use this same structure with other participles too: 
TA Fe TAT HA TAA | 
radme vanam gamisyati kaikeyi hrsyati. 
With Rama about to go to the forest, Kaikeyi rejoices. 
TA ae Tate HHA TAA | 
rame vanam gacchati kaikeyt hrsyati. 


With Rama going to the forest, Kaikeyi rejoices. 
bas * Ss SEN ~ 

UA oe Tel HHA CEMA | 

rdme vanam gate kaikeyi hrsyati. 


With Rama gone to the forest, Kaikeyi rejoices. 


Simultaneous action with case 6 


Also known as: the genitive absolute 


Just as we can express simultaneous actions with case 7, we can do the same 
with case 6. Usually, the meaning is that one action happens in spite of or even as 


another one occurs: 
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Ss  & ~ ° fan 
Stet BA TAT Fal TTT | 
dasarathasya Socato ramo vanam gacchati. 


Even as Dasharatha grieves, Rama goes to the forest. 


nant stems 
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The eight cases 


Sanskrit has eight different cases. These cases can each express many different 
meanings, but each has a basic meaning that is easy to remember. And if we 


need to, we can modify this basic meaning by using extra uninflected words. 


Case 1 


Also known as: the nominative case, prathamd vibhaktih (“first division”) 


Case 1 can be thought of as the default case. Usually, it refers to the subject of 


the action: 
ce ~ 
(de: lal | 
simhah khadati. 


The lion eats. 


But this depends on the prayoga of the verb. In the two sentences below, note 
the difference in meaning, even though both sentences use case 1: 

fant fan 

(de: Glalc | 

simhah khadati. 

The lion eats. 

(The lion is the subject of the sentence.) 

fae: Grad | 

simhah khdadyate. 

The lion is eaten. 


(The lion is the object of the sentence.) 


Case 1 also has special uses in verbless sentences. For details, see the lesson on 


verbless sentences: 


BT: FSM: | 
asvah krsnah. 
The horse is black. 
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” 
Sd TA | 
asvo rdmasya. 


The horse is Rama's. 


Case 2 


Also known as: the accusative case, dvitiyd vibhaktih (“second division”) 
Case 2 is generally the object of the action: 

feel ar Gea | 

simho grdmam pasyati. 


The lion sees a village. 


It is also used for destinations: 
(ates ° (aN 
Taal FTA Teste | 
simho grdmam gacchati. 


The lion goes to the village. 


Or for time and distance: 


a Aaa stated 

sa mdsam adhite 

He studied for a month. 
a dist All| 

sa yojanam caratt. 

He walked a yojana. 


(A yojana is around 15 kilometers.) 


Case 2 is also used with specific uninflected words like antard, antarena, rte, 
and prati: 


Fea Te A Jai FT TT: | 
antara grham ca vrksam ca gajah. 


There is an elephant between the house and the tree. 
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\ a . &S 
AeA [TAT TH AAA? 
antarena vidyam, kim sakyam? 


Without knowledge, what is possible? 
\ fan « N\ (an x aR gzRy& 
aed STY cdl d Gal Aaa | 

rte ‘pi tvam te sukhino bhavisyanti. 


Even without you, they will be happy. 


° ~~ ~ 
é afd MSTA | 
grham prati bhadsadmahe. 
Let's talk about the house. 


Case 3 


Also known as: the instrumental case, trtiyd vibhaktih (“third division”) 


Case 3 generally means “with” or “by means of”: 
CS SO ° ~ 
Teel ATT ATA STesTcT | 
simho mdargena grdmam gacchati. 
The lion goes to the village by means of the road. 
HE TAS FT Sle | 
aham dhanusad mrgam hanmi. 


I kill the deer with (my) bow. 


For verbs in karmani or bhdve prayoga, case 3 defines the agent of the action: 
UAT Tat BA 
ramena ravano hanyate 
Ravana is killed by Rama. 
(karmani prayoga) 
Fa Gd | 
mayd supyate. 


I sleep. (“By me, there is sleeping.”) 
(bhave prayoga) 
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We can also use this case with words like saha (“with”) or vind (“without”) to 


show a sense of accompaniment: 


UA: Olea Ge Ta TTC | 
ramah sitaya saha vanam gacchati. 
Rama goes to the forest with Sita. 
UAT aaa fal Fe Trea | 
ramo dasarathena vind vanam gacchati. 


Rama goes to the forest without Dasharatha. 


Case 4 


Also known as: the dative case, caturthi vibhaktih (“fourth division”) 
Case 4 generally means “for” or “for the sake of”: 

CS ° ° fan 

Teal Tals FTA Ses | 

simho mdmsdya gramam gacchati. 


The lion goes to the village for meat. 
fax ° RQ 
fae: Gears oT Tafa | 
simhah khddandaya gramam gacchati. 


The lion goes to the village for eating (“to eat”). 


For verbs that express anger, jealousy, or blame, case 4 defines the target of the 
emotion: 
*X fan 

UA Ua PATE | 

ramo ravandya krudhyati. 

Rama is angry at Ravana. 

pal BACT Sala | 

kaikeyi kausalyaya irsyati. 

Kaikeyi is jealous of Kausalya. 


(kausalyayai becomes kausalydya due to sandhi) 


Case 5 


Also known as: the ablative case, paficami vibhaktih (“fifth division”) 
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Case 5 generally means “from” or “because of”: 


° lan 
a: dele ATA Mest | 
narah vandd gramam gacchati. 


A man goes from the forest to the village. 


° ND 
at: Hale Ye Tesi | 
narah bhaydd grham gacchati. 


The man goes home from (because of) fear. 


For verbs that express fear or protection, case 5 defines the cause of fear: 


HEA Waug Hla: 
aham ravandd bhitah 


I am scared of Ravana. 


xa 
MEH FIs [Hele LaaTlH | 
aham balam simhdad raksami. 


I protect the boy from the lion. 


If someone is being born, case 5 defines the father: 


~ nt dy ° >» 
PUT Adadie edeell stgi 
krsno vasudevad devakyam jajne 


Krishna was born from Vasudeva in Devaki. 


” 


In a comparison, case 5 has the sense of “than” or “compared to”: 


(een 
feel AIG THAT | 
simho narad balavattarah. 


The lion is stronger than the man. 


Case 5 can also be used with words like a and apa: 
SM Fe 
a vanat 


up to the forest 
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ay Fale 
apa vandat 


away from the forest 


Case 6 


Also known as: the genitive case, sasthi vibhaktih (“sixth division”) 


Case 6 generally means “of.” Generally, it expresses some connection between 
two nominals: 

faal ace We Treat | 

simho narasya grham gacchati. 

The lion goes to the house of the man (or, the man's house). 

CS o ¢ HD | 

simho narasya madmsam khddati. 


The lion eats the meat of the man. 


Generally, case 6 is a “catch-all” case that we use if no other case applies. In the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, it often expresses the same meanings as case 4: 


ae a 


UA ale de | 
ramam dehi tasya. 


Give Rama to him. 


Case 7 


Also known as: the locative case, saptami vibhaktih (“seventh division”) 


Case 7 generally means “in” or “on”: 
AS. 
ATT THe STEHT | 
naro simhe 'sti. 


The man is in the lion. 
Cs Eat fan 
Teal STA ANT | 
simho grdme carati. 


The lion walks in the village. 


If someone is being born, case 7 defines the mother: 
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~ > aa ° bx 
PUT Adadle adel stgi 
krsno vasudevad devakyam jajne 


Krishna was born from Vasudeva in Devaki. 


More abstractly, case 7 describes the context of something: 
aes ~ (nN 
TH Td FRA g: Rae Ta 
rame gate dasaratho duhkhito babhiiva 


When Rama had gone (in Rama's having gone), Dasharatha became un- 


happy. 

a (ee © 
aa fsa al GA: 
asmin visaye ko samarthah 


In this matter, who is capable? 


Case 8 


Also known as: the vocative case, sambodhana (“address”) 


Case 8 addresses the person being spoken to: 


~\ e (an 
& a of calcd: | 
he nara tvam khdditah. 


Hey man! You have been eaten. 
YX BR o 

@ [de del TS | 

he simha vanam gaccha. 


Hey lion! Go to the forest. 
Review 


The eight cases have several other minor uses. But this lesson summarizes the 


major patterns you will see and hear. 


Devanagari 
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How Devanagari works 


If you can already read another language that uses Devanagari, please see 
our note at the bottom of this lesson. 


Devanagari (@44PR) is a script that is used to write languages like Hindi, 
Marathi, and Nepali. In modern times, it is the script most commonly used to 


write Sanskrit. 


Devanagari is written from left to right and closely follows how Sanskrit is pro- 
nounced. If you hear a Sanskrit word, you will know exactly how to write it in 
Devanagari. And if you see a word written in Devanagari, you will know exactly 


how to pronounce it. 


In the Latin script, one letter follows right after the other, from left to right. But 


in Devanagari, symbols are usually grouped into syllables: 


cqand 


de va nd gari 


Devanagari 


GtaHda 
sam skr tam 
Sanskrit 


Each syllable has at most one vowel. And where possible, syllables should not 


end with consonants. 


By default, the symbols for consonants have the vowel sound a pronounced after 


them: 


zqaqNy 


da va na gara 


ath dd 


sa ska ta ma 
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So to express the specific sounds we need, we must add extra marks to these 


consonants: 


qe 


da — de 


d— a 


na —nda 


Toa 


ra > Tt 


qa-4q 


sa > sam 


th — Ch 


ska — skr 


HH 


ma—m 
Also, notice that ska (€#) is a combination of two other consonant symbols: 


A+ h— Eh 


s + ka —> ska 


Sanskrit has many consonant clusters, so when we write Sanskrit in Devanagari, 
we must use many different consonant combinations. For details, see the lesson 


on consonant clusters later in this topic. 


Finally, the traditional practice when writing Sanskrit texts is to write words con- 


tinuously, especially if words end with consonants: 
fan fan fan 
AOH SST > BAHIA 
phalam icchami — phalamicchami 


This is the basic idea of how Devanagari works. 
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Devanagari for Sanskrit 


(This note is for those who can read another language in Devanagari.) 


In Sanskrit, & is always pronounced as ka, never as k. Likewise for all con- 
sonant sounds. So, words like 4, aa, and 41 are pronounced as rama, 


arjuna, and yoga, never as rdm or arjun or yog. 


Sanskrit uses many consonant clusters that don't often appear in Hindi or 
other modern Indian languages. So even if you are comfortable reading 


Devanagari already, please see our lesson on consonant clusters. 
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Vowels and consonants 


In this lesson, we will learn how to write vowels and consonants in Devanagari. 
Vowels 


When vowels do not follow consonants, they are written like this: 


am F =F FS 


R RR FC F&F 
U | 


We include the long vowel % here for the sake of being complete, but it is never 


used in real Sanskrit. 


In general, short and long vowels are written in a similar way. Notice the similar- 
ities between 3 and Sl, and Z, Sand &, # and ®, and & and %. This pattern 
also applies to Gand %, as well as 3 and ail. In each pair, notice that the second 


symbol adds some mark or extra feature to the first. 
Consonants 


When we write Sanskrit in Devanagari, all consonants are pronounced with the 


vowel a by default. So, the symbol & is always pronounced as ka, never as k. 
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eH 
a 
cul 
= A 


a dl 
Gl F 
a. 


° 
a 
Q 
oa 
a 
aart 
Py) 
Q 
pay! 
a 


w 
O 
A 
6Y 
a 


fon 
Q 

cor 
> 
Q 


a a 
&, 
car 

a AJ 


o 
pa 
to) 
Qa 
Qa 
Qa, 
ray 
Qa 


8 
x 
a 4 


Ss 
= 
Q 
Ss 
Q 
So 
= 
Q 


ce 
7") 
Ss J 


ya ra la 


a 


n 
a 

nH 
a 
i) 
a 
a 


Some of these consonants are difficult to tell apart at first. Here are the conson- 


ants that are most easily confused: 


aT 


kha rava 


ad 
gha dha 
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os 


na da 


a 


ca ja 


26GG 
ta tha dha da 


Thay 
pa pha ya sa 


aq 


bha ma 


qq 


va ba 


As you learn these symbols, it may help to make mnemonics to keep them dis- 


tinct in your head. For example: 


6 99 


¢ Yis a “g” sound, and it looks like a gut full of gas. 
e & is a nasal sound, and its dot looks like a nose ring. 


6699 


¢ Fis a “c” sound and looks like a chewing mouth. 


¢ Gis a “j” sound and looks like a sharp javelin. 


¢ q and 4 are “b” sounds, and they look broken. 


Of course, the mnemonics that stick best are the ones you think of yourself. 
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Vowel marks 


Vowels that follow consonants are written as small “marks” around the conson- 


ant they follow: 


b+ BM — Al 


ka +G@—ka 


t+3—-h 


ka+u—>ki 


Here are the marks that we use when writing Sanskrit: 


mh Ft th st F 


kt ku kai 
- fF & & 
= SX i 
h h ch] hl 
ke kai ko kau 


Again, we include the long vowel $ (kD for the sake of being complete, but it is 


never used in real Sanskrit. 


The important point to remember here is that the vowel a has no special mark. a 
is present by default. If needed, we can block that default a sound with a mark 


called the virama, which we discuss further below. 


Most consonants use these marks in a regular way. But perhaps the combinations 


below will be surprising: 
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hr 


= 
“I 


anusvara, visarga, candrabindu, and virama 


The anusvara and visarga are written as follows: 


@ 
ch chi 
kam kah 


The candrabindu (“moon dot”) shows that a sound is pronounced nasally. It is 


usually used for nasal vowels: 
7 
ka” 


Finally, the viradma (“cessation”) blocks the default a sound that a consonant has 


otherwise: 


h 
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Consonant clusters 


A consonant cluster is a group of consecutive consonants with no vowel sounds 
between them. Consonant clusters are common in Sanskrit, so they are common 


when we write Sanskrit in Devanagari. 


Not all styles of Devanagari will use all of these consonant clusters. And, the 
clusters you will see online depend greatly on how well your computer sup- 
ports these clusters. 


First, here are the two clusters you absolutely must know: 


al al 


ksa jna 


Why must we know these two clusters? These two clusters do not resemble their 
original consonants at all, so we cannot guess what sounds they represent. That 


is why we must learn them separately. 


Now, let's consider the other consonant clusters. Notice that most Devanagari 
consonants have a single vertical line running from top to bottom. Usually, this 


line is on the right side of the consonant: 


a Ul q 


ta na sa 


In many consonant clusters, the first consonant loses this line and attaches to the 


consonant that follows it: 


tsa nda sta 
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If ra is the first consonant, we simply add a small hook to the top of the second: 


C q 
d 4 q 
rta rma rma 


If ra is second, we add a small tick to the first consonant: 


4 Hh A 


pra kra tra 


But consonants with a “hoop” shape (like ¢, 4, and €) use a different symbol in- 


stead: 


g 2 & 


Nn 
tra thra dhra 


If na is second, we write it in the same way as ra: 


dq ra 4 


pna kna tna 


If ha or da is first and ya or ma is second, we get these combinations: 


3 | a a a 


dya dma hya hma 


If Sa is first, it becomes a smaller form that sits on top of the second consonant: 
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sra $va $ca la 


If sa is first, it often stacks vertically on top of the consonants that follow it: 


e 8 


sta stha sthva 


Voiced aspirated consonants that follow da usually “dangle” off the bottom of the 
da: 


ce ‘G & 


dgha ddha dbha 


ta combines in various ways that are hard to predict: 


th d 


kta tta 


And if three or more consonants are in a cluster, we sometimes get more com- 


plex combinations: 


ttra stra 
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Numerals and punctuation 


In this lesson, we will learn how to write numbers and various punctuation 


marks in Devanagari. 


Numerals 


The numerals that we use in English originate in India. As a result, the numerals 


we use in Devanagari are quite similar to the ones we use in English: 


o 2 2 2 Y 


0 1 2 3 4 
q \9 4 8 
5 6 7 8 


And they are used just like English numerals: 


8S¥9 
1947 


RORE 
2021 


Punctuation 


Modern Sanskrit texts make use of various English punctuation marks, including 


exclamation points (!), commas (,), and quotation marks (“”). 


But traditionally, Devanagari uses only a small set of punctuation marks. You can 


see all of them below: 


| l S 
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The first is called the danda (“stick”), which marks the end of a sentence or the 


middle point of a verse: 
SX fan 
UTA TdT | 
ramo gacchati. 


Rama goes. 


The second is sometimes called a double danda, and it marks the end of a para- 


graph or verse: 
XS e zR& \ ° zR& 
Tal oat treafa | Tat wast ated ii 
ramo lankdm gacchati. ramo rdvanam hanti. 


Rama goes to Lanka. Rama kills Ravana. 


The last is called the avagraha, and it is sometimes used to show that a vowel 


was removed due to a sound change rule: 


We: AA: — Tat SA: 
Svetah asvah — Sveto 'Svah 
white horse 

d aa: > dF Sa: 

te asvah — te 'svah 


They are horses. 


An avagraha may even be repeated if the vowel removed was long: 


al Bled — AI SStd 


sd dste — sda "ste 


She sits. 
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Old Devanagari 


Certain Devanagari letters have older versions that are no longer commonly 


used. You can see these older versions below: 


Old Devanagari New Devanagari 


Y 4 4 


Asyyy4y 
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Vedic Devanagari 


In this lesson, we have a few small notes on writing Vedic Sanskrit with 


Devanagari. 


la and lha 


In some styles of Vedic recitation, the consonants da and dha become la and Ilha 


respectively. Here is how to write these two sounds in Devanagari: 


e) 28 


la lha 


Accent 


When we write Vedic Sanskrit in Devanagari, we often use many accent marks 
to show how a vowel should be pronounced. Most commonly, we see just three 


accents: anudatta, udatta, and svarita. 


In modern recitation, the anud@tta is usually a low tone and the svarita is usually 
a high tone. The uddatta is usually a middle tone that exists between these two. 


Here is how the anudatta, udatta, and svarita are usually written: 


3] 3] 3] 


' 


a a a 


Note that udatta has no explicit mark and is assumed by default. 
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Other scripts 
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Romanized Sanskrit 


The alphabet that we use in English is sometimes called the Roman alphabet. 
Romanized Sanskrit is the general term for any Sanskrit text that is written in 


the Roman alphabet. 


Romanized Sanskrit became popular among Western scholars when they en- 
countered Sanskrit for the first time, and it became more established in the 19th 
century. But even though that era has long passed, romanized Sanskrit is still of- 


ten used today. This is for a few reasons: 


¢ If you can read Roman letters already, it's easy to learn and read romanized 
Sanskrit. 
¢ Romanized Sanskrit doesn't lose any information. That is, we can always 


convert it back to Devanagari or another script. 


¢ Romanized Sanskrit is often easier to use with computers. 


Today, it is easier than ever to display Sanskrit in Devanagari or another Indian 
script. But even so, it is useful to know about romanized Sanskrit and how to use 
it. 


IAST 


The International Alphabet for Sanskrit Transliteration, or IAST for short, be- 
came common among Western scholars in the 19th century. You can see the IAST 


letters below: 
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ka 


Ca 


ta 


ta 


pa 


ya 


ISO-15919 


al 


kha 


cha 


tha 


tha 


pha 


a | 


ta 


sa 


ga 


ja 


da 


da 


ba 


au 


am 


dha 


dha 


bha 


la 


Sa 


— 
— 


ah 


na 


na 


na 


Va 


ha 


ISO-15919 is the modern standard for romanizing all Indian languages, includ- 


ing Sanskrit. “ISO” stands for the International Standards Organization, and 


“15919” is a numeric code associated with the standard. 


IAST and ISO-15919 are largely similar. But they differ in a few letters: 


al 


u 
0 

ga 
ja 
da 
da 
ba 

ra 

sa 
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r r. | [ 
au am ah 
gha na 
jha na 
dha na 
dha na 
bha ma 
la va 


Sa ha 
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Sanskrit software 
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Why use Sanskrit software? 


Sanskrit software is the name for various computer programs that process 
Sanskrit. We think every Sanskrit learner today should know the basics of using 


Sanskrit software. Here's why: 


¢ Dictionaries: With modern tools, you can search multiple Sanskrit diction- 
aries in less than a second. 

¢ Analysis tools: If you don't recognize a word ending, you can quickly 
search a database of all Sanskrit words and expressions. 

¢ Search: If you want more information on a Sanskrit word or verse, you can 
search the entire Internet in moments. 

¢ Writing: There are several online communities of Sanskrit learners. And if 


you can write Sanskrit, you can join these communities and communicate 
with them. 


In this topic, we will discuss the basics of Sanskrit software and share some of 


our favorite programs. 
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The Harvard-Kyoto system 


Devanagari and romanized Sanskrit use symbols that we can't find on a standard 
computer keyboard. So it can be difficult to type either of these on a computer. 
This is a problem because if we can't type Sanskrit, we can't write Sanskrit con- 


tent or use various Sanskrit tools. 


One workaround to this problem is to define some way to map English letters to 
Sanskrit letters. In the examples below, the text on the left and the right is the 
same. But the text on the left uses the Harvard-Kyoto system, and the text on 


the right uses either Devanagari or romanized Sanskrit: 
saMskRtA bhASA — @@hdl AIST 
zrIbhagavAn uvAca — Sribhagavan uvaca 


The Harvard-Kyoto system is one of the easiest mappings to learn, and it the 
mapping that most Sanskrit tools and software expect. Here is how the system is 
defined: 


1 
La | 
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ui r ie 
U R RR 
au am ah 
au aM aH 


cha ja jha fa 
cha ja jha Ja 


tha da dha na 


tha da dha na 
bha ma 
bha ma 
sa sa ha 


Sa sa ha 
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How to type in Sanskrit 


Sanskrit can be challenging to type because it needs symbols that we can't find 
on a standard computer keyboard. Thankfully, there are several great solutions 


that make it easy to type Sanskrit on a computer. 


Transliteration software 


Transliteration is when we convert one script into another. With the help of 
transliteration software, we can first write Sanskrit using English letters then use 


the program to convert our work into the script we want. 


For example, we can use the Harvard-Kyoto system that we learned about in the 
previous lesson. By writing in Harvard-Kyoto and using a transliteration pro- 


gram, we can convert our text into the script we want: 
saMskRtA bhASA — @@hdl AIST 
saMskRtA bhASA — samskrta bhasa 


We are biased, but we recommend our own Sanscript program, which has been 


one of the most popular transliteration tools for over a decade. 


Input method editors 


Transliteration software is convenient and easy, but there are more powerful 
tools that are a little faster. Input method editors convert what you type into 
your desired script in real time. The downside is that they require much more 


setup work. Here are our recommendations: 


¢ For Windows users, we recommend Baraha. 


¢ For Mac OSX users, we recommend Lipika IME. 
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How to use a Sanskrit-English 
dictionary 


A Sanskrit-English dictionary lets you search for Sanskrit words and see their 
definitions in English. If you plan to learn Sanskrit through English, a good 


Sanskrit-English dictionary is invaluable. 
There are two Sanskrit-English dictionaries worth knowing about. These are: 


eV. S. Apte's The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, which is especially 
clear 
¢ The Monier-Williams Sanskrit-English Dictionary. This is the main diction- 


ary used by English-speaking Sanskrit scholars in the West. 


Both of these dictionaries were created in the 19th century. But thanks to the Co- 


logne Digital Sanskrit Dictionaries project, both of these dictionaries are freely 
available and searchable online. 


In this lesson, we'll learn how to use the Cologne interface to search for different 


words. Let's search for the following two words: 


PU 


krsnasya 


c 


Shad 


akurvata 


Step 1: Find the root or stem 


Sanskrit is a highly inflected language. A nominal stem can use dozens of differ- 


ent endings, and a verb root might have thousands of different forms. 


Rather than store all of these forms, these dictionaries store just the essential in- 
formation. For verbs, they store the verb root. For nominals, they store the nom- 


inal stem. 


So our first step is to convert the words above to their stem and root forms. 
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PVC > HV 


krsnasya — krsna 


wHad > F 


akurvata — kr 


Step 2: Transliterate your word 


Many dictionary programs understand only a small number of different scripts. 
The Cologne interface understands Devanagari and romanized Sanskrit. But if 
you don't have an IME available on your computer, it is more convenient to enter 


your search in Harvard-Kyoto: 


PUT — kRSNa 


h—kR 


Step 3: Search! 


By default, the Cologne interfaces expect Harvard-Kyoto and produce output in 


Devanagari. If you like these settings, you can try searching for your word in 


either the Apte dictionary or the Monier-Williams dictionary. 
Final thoughts 


Once you get used to an online dictionary, it's difficult to go back to paper books. 


With practice, you can quickly and accurately find the information you need. 


We're working on our own learner-friendly dictionary interface. If you 
would like to help us test it, let us know. 


Lists 
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Grammatical Terms 


This page contains almost all of the technical terms we use on learnsanskrit.org. 


Each row in the table below contains four items: 


e The term as it appears on our website 


e The standard English term, which you will generally see used in Western 


resources 
¢ The standard Sanskrit term 


¢ Specialist terms used in Paninian grammar 


General terms 


learnsanskrit.org 
adjective 
adverb 
agreement 
aspirated 
atmanepada 
case 
case 1 (subject) 
case 2 (object) 
case 3 (“with”) 
case 4 (“for”) 
case 5 (“from”) 
case 6 (“of”) 
case 7 (“in”) 
case 8 (address) 
causal verb 
command mood 
compound (word) 
compound vowel 
conditional mood 
consonant 


desiderative 
distant future tense 


distant past tense 
doubling 


dual (number) 
dvandva 


feminine gender 
first person 


gender 


English 


middle voice 
nominative case 
accusative case 
instrumental case 
dative case 
ablative case 
genitive case 
locative case 
vocative case 
causative 
imperative mood 


diphthong 


periphrastic future 


perfect 
reduplication 


copulative 
compound 


Sanskrit 


visesana 


mahaprana 
atmanepada 
vibhakti 
prathama 
dvitiya 
trtiya 
caturtht 
pancamt 
sasthi 
saptamt 


sambodhana 


ajna 
samdsa 
samdhyaksara 
samketa 


vyanjana 


anadyatana- 
bhavisyat 


paroksa-bhita 
dvitva 


dvivacana 
dvandva 
strilinga 
uttama 


linga 


Paninian 


niuanta 


lot 


ec 


sannanta 


lut 
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-tva 
grammatical case 
grammar 
hard palate 
heavy (syllable) 
intensive 
light (syllable) 
lip 
long vowel 
masculine gender 
medium vowel 
nasal 
neuter gender 
noun ending 
noun from verb 
noun 
number 
object 
option mood 


ordinary future 
tense 


ordinary past tense 
parasmaipada 
participle 
person 
plural (number) 


point of 
pronunciation 


prefix 
present tense 
primary (suffix) 
pronoun 


recent past tense 


gerund 


full grade vowel 


denominative 


present optative 
simple future 


imperfect 


active voice 


point of 
articulation 


present indicative 


aorist 


(see “case”) 
vydkarana 
talu 


guru 


laghu 
ostha 
dirgha 
pumlinga 
guna 
anundsika 


napumsakalinga 


namadhatu 
nama 
vacana 
karman 
vidhi 


bhavisyat 


anadyatana-bhita 


parasmaipada 


purusa 


bahuvacana 
uccarana-sthana 


(see Verpiprenx | 
vartamdana 
krt 
sarvandman 


bhita 


ktvanta 


yananta 


sup 


subanta 


vidhi-lin 


lan 


purusa 


lat 


sibilant 
sandhi 
second person 
secondary (suffix) 
semivowel 
short vowel 
simple vowel 
singular (number) 
soft palate 
stem (of a noun) 
stem (of any word) 


stop 
strong vowel 


subject 
suffix 
syllable 
third person 
tooth 
ubhayapada 
unaspirated 
uninflected word 
unvoiced 
verb class 


verb ending 
verb prefix 


verb root 
verb 
verbless sentence 
voiced 


vowel 


lengthened grade 
vowel 


nominal sentence 


tisman 
madhyama 
taddhita 
antahstha 
hrasva 
samanaksara 
ekavacana 
kantha 
pratipadika 
anga 


sparsa 
vrddhi 


kartr 
pratyaya 
aksara 
prathama 
danta 
ubhayapada 
alpapradna 
avyaya 
aghosa 


gana 


Sal 


avyaya 


tin 
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upasarga, gati, cvi, upasarga, gati, 


dhatu 


ghosavat 


svara 


VA, a3 


tinanta 


ac 
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Other terms 


learnsanskrit.org 


bhai class 
tud class 
cur class 
kri class 
rudh class 
su class 
tan class 
div class 
hu class 


ad class 


English 
Class 1 
Class 6 
Class 10 
Class 9 
Class 7 
Class 5 
Class 8 
Class 4 
Class 3 
Class 2 


Sanskrit 
bhvddigana 
adadigana 
curddigana 
kryddigana 
rudhddigana 
svdadigan 
tanddigana 
divadigana 
juhotyddigana 


adadigana 


Paninian 


